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PREFACE. 



London, Jan. 24, 1854. 

Peobably many of those who may feel disposed 
to favour these pag'es with a perusal^ are abeady 
aware that I have on various occasions^ during* the 
last thirty years^ endeavoured to awaken the atten- 
tion of the Government and the Country to those 
defects in our Naval Administration which appeared 
to me to require immediate amendment. 

Most of these publications are now out of print^ 
and perhaps forgotten, but as when taken collectively 
they furnish a sort of historical sketch of the state 
of the British Navy from the peace of 1&16 to the 
present period, I have thought that their republica- 
tion, chronologically arranged, might not be unin- 
teresting to those who are aware of the importance 
of the subject, and especially to the officers of my 
own Profession, who are best able to form a correct 
opinion upon it. 

At this moment also when the Nation, awakened 
from its long and dangerous lethargy, is watching 
with anxiety and alarm our slow and tardy prepa- 
rations, and looking back with wonder, and some- 
thing like incredulity, at the rapidity and energy 
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with which our formidable fleets were equipped half 
a century ago,* it may be useful to point out the 
causes which are thus impeding our armaments^ and 
the development of our national strength. 

It will be seen that my first observations were 
directed towards that which at the moment appeared 
the most pressing danger — namely^ the inferiority 
of many of our ships to those of other Maritime 
Nations in size and force ; but I soon afterwards 
took every opportunity of calling attention to the 
equally important question of manning the Navy, 
and of having always a considerable Reserve of 
Seamen ready against any emergency. As time 
drew on, and it became yearly more and more evi- 
dent that our method of manning our fleets by 
impressment could no longer be relied on, I more 
urgently pressed on the consideration of the Go- 
vernment the necessity of some great and compre- 
hensive measure to supply this deficiency ; and it 
will be seen by a paper in the Appendix, that in 
July, 1862, a proposition was sent to the Admiralty 
by Sir T. Hastings and myself, sketching out the 
plan which I will now endeavour to explain more 
clearly and minutely. 

Since that time, however, most important infor- 
mation has been obtained by the publication of the 
proceedings of the Commission of Naval Enquiry 
appointed by the Trench Government in 1860, and 
in which all the arrangements in force in that 

* See Appendix, page xiz. 
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country for the rapid equipment of their whole fleet 
ai-e fully detailed. The Commission in question 
directed one of its most talented members to draw 
up for their information a complete report on this 
subject; and the following abstract of its contents 
will be found highly interesting and instructive. 

Abstract ofM. Lanjuinais' Beport^'Swr T Inscrip- 
tion MaritimCj^ (EnqttSte ParlementairCy vol. i. 
p. 243.) 

He commences by asserting that the defence of 
the country is the duty of every citizen. All may 
be lawfiiUy called on for this purpose, to serve either 
by land or sea, but circumstances render it much 
more difficult to obtain seamen than soldiers. Every 
strong and healthy young man is fit for the army, 
but it requires an early training to make a sailor, 
and they can consequently only be obtained from 
that class of the population, which, from its earliest 
youth, has devoted itself to the sea. The result has 
been, that the number of men required for the fleet 
so nearly equals that of the whole maritime popula- 
tion of France, that it has been found necessary to 
impose the condition of compulsory service on the 
entire class, and during the whole of their active 
life. 

Every seafaring man (and this term is taken in 
its widest acceptation*), is inscribed on the lists of 

* Including all mechanics and persons connected with steam 
machinery. 
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his ^^ arrondissement '' at the ag'e of eighteen^ and is 
from that time forward placed under the ^' surveil- 
lance '^ of the Commissary of his district, which he 
cannot leave without permission, and no man can 
be engag'ed on board any merchant ship who does 
not produce a certificate of this description. In 
short, without ^oing* into minute particulars, every 
seafaring" man in France is considered the property of 
the State until he reaches the ag'e of forty-five, and, 
after serving* in the first instance six years on board 
a ship of war, is liable to be ag'ain called out when- 
ever the Government consider the circumstances of 
the country require any larg-e aug-mentation of the 
naval force. 

The number of men who have thus received a 
considerable amount of training* and discipline is 
variously stated, but no calculation laid before the 
^^Enqu^te Parlementaire *' places it below 40,000, 
in addition to those actually now serving afloat, and 
a confident expectation is expressed by the Com- 
mission that this will suffice to man rapidly their 
whole effective fleet, consisting, according to the 
present establishment, of 

46 Ships of the Line, 

40 Frigates, 

60 Corvettes, 

80 Smaller vessels, 

20 Transports j 
and he observes triumphantly, ^^this is more than 
England will be able to do now that impressment 
is given up.^ 
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It will be seen by the foregoing" sketchy that 
nothing can be more carefully arranged or more 
complete than these regulations, and there can be 
no doubt that the object for which they have 
been framed— the rapid equipment of the entire 
French Navy,— has been folly attained, and that 
within two months the whole of this formidable 
foi-ee (nearly one half of which is now in commis-^ 
sion) would be ready for sea. It therefore be- 
hoves those to whom the management of affairs 
is cdmmitted in this country, to consider to what 
extent any similar arrangementa are matured 
here, and whether, if they are still neglected or 
postponed^ the whole weight of public indignation 
may not justly be directed against those who 
^tenre been capable of sacrificing the National 
safety and its vital iuterests to party and political 
considerations. 

The immense amount of our maritime popula- 
tion, and the magnitude of our Mercantile Marine, 
happily render severe and arbitrary measures 
wholly unnecessary; but an energetic organization 
is not the less required for the accomplishment 
of our object, because it is easy. Let us only 
look back on the occurrences which preceded the 
re-establishment of the Militia two years ago* 
The Government of that day seemed to have 
assumed that all public spirit and patriotism were 
become extinct. They suffered the laws which 
provided for the maintenance and training of this 

b 
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important force to fall into desuetude^ and when 
at last pressed by public opinion to do somethings 
which might look like preparation, a measure was 
brought forward, so obviously inefficient and 
unsuitable to the occasion, that the Government 
was overthrown on the first night of its discus- 
sion. 

And what followed ? the old MiUtia laws, with 
such alterations and improvements as the change 
of circumstances rendered advisable, were re- 
enacted by very large majorities, and without 
exciting the shghtest discontent ; in a very short 
time the required number of men was obtained 
by voluntary enrolment, without in any instance 
having recourse to the Ballot, and it is most 
gratifying to observe that the conduct of these 
young soldiers has been uniformly creditable and 
praiseworthy, and that they are already rapidly 
advancing in discipline and efficiency. 

Does not this remarkable occurrence clearly 
prove that our population is as ready and willing 
to come forward for the defence of the country 
as at any former period of our history, and that 
it will respond as cheerfully as ever to any call 
for its services? but they will be of no avail 
without previous organization and arrangement, 
and it is to these indispensable measures that I 
am now to entreat the serious consideration of my 
readers. 

I propose, in the first instance, to exempt the 
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whole line of the Coast of the United Kin^dom^ 
within five miles of the Sea from the Ballot for the 
Militia, and to substitute service afloat instead. If 
the Census of 1851 does not furnish the requisite 
data for this purpose, the necessary measures 
should be taken for the preparation of such lists 
(on the exact principle of the Militia) as may 
provide the Government with all the information 
which it will require for this purpose, and the 
numbers liable to be called out beings once known, 
their division into classes, and the conditions of 
their service would be the next points for conside- 
ration. 

On a subject of such magnitude and importance, 
much deliberation must obviously be necessary, but 
it seems clear that the rapid mannings of our Fleet 
is the first object in view, to which all others should 
be subordinate. I therefore propose that the First 
Class, consisting" of those from 18 to 80, should be 
made available for service in the Royal Navy for 
a certain fixed period, and liable to be called out 
during" the period of their enrolment in a manner as 
nearly analog'ous to the Militia, as the difference of 
circumstances would admit, but with equal bounties 
and advantag'es, as well as subsequent exemptions. 

The Second Class would consist of married men, 
with famiUes, or between 30 and 40, and would be 
liable to limited service within the United King-dom, 
in the same manner as the Mihtia ; and the Third 
Class (if a Third Class shall be found necessary) 

* 2 
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tahould be only required to serve in their own imme^ 
diate locality, in such a manner as any extraordinary 
emergency might render necessary. 

This measure (of which I am fully aware I am 
giving but a hasty and imperfect sketch) would 
however be very incomplete if it stopped here — It 
only applies to what may be termed the sedentary 
part of our Maritime population, and does not in- 
clude that large and invaluable body of men serving 
on board our Ships, employed in Foreign trade, and 
to whom from their migratory habits and uncertain 
return from long voyages, no machinery analogous 
to our Militia regulations could be easily devised. 

I therefore propose to place all our large Sea- 
port towns on the footing of Counties, and to assess 
them ^t ceTi2im quotas in proportion to the number 
of Ships and Seamen employed ; but as a large pro- 
portion of these Seamen would necessarily be absent 
at any given time, the contingent might be furnished 
monthly or quarterly in such numbers as may be 
decided on until it was complete, the levies being 
only liable to five years' service, and placed in all 
other respects in a condition as nearly as possible 
similar to the Mihtia. 

It is obviously out of my power in a rough out- 
line of this description to offer any conjecture, with 
respect to the number of men obtainable under these 
proposed regulations — I am however fully convinced 
it would be suflScient for all our wants, and being of 
course in addition to those raised by voluntary 



Enlistment for longer terms of service, would enable 
the Grovemment to keep our Home Squadron 
always complete, and prevent the continuance of 
the present objectionable system of having* a con- 
siderable number of ships in commission at a heavy 
expense, but wholly ineffective for want of men. 

I cannot think that this measure, which it must 
always be recollected is a compromise between the 
State and its Subjects for the abandonment of a far 
more stringent and obnoxious system, will be found 
to press with any undue severity on the Maritime 
Districts or Seaport Towns. 

The numbers required will bear a very small 
proportion to that of the population from which 
they are taken. The term of service will be a short 
one; and their subsequent exemption complete, 
and &ere can I think be little doubt that if the 
power of the Ballot is retained, and it becomes 
known that compulsory measures must be resorted 
to if Volunteers do not come forward, we shall 
soon see our young seamen manifesting the same 
alacrity which we have witnessed with so much 
pleasure in the Militia. 

The prejudices and erroneous ideas with respect 
' to the Royal Navy, which now too generally pre- 
vail, would be dispelled on a closer acquaintance 
with it, and a much larger number of entries for 
extended service gradually obtained. 

I will not detain my readers by anticipating ob- 
jections to the measure I venture to propose. 
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Doubtless abundance of them may be urged, but I 
will only request those whp disapprove of my sug- 
gestions to bring forward something equally prac- 
tical; and to consider seriously the extreme danger 
of our present situation, having virtually abandoned 
the system by which our fleets were formerly 
equipped with such wonderful celerity, without at 
the same time providing any adequate substitute 
for it. 

The existing generation in this country, nurtured 
in peace and tranquillity, and ignorant of the 
dangers and calamities of war, possesses, I fear, 
but a very feeble and imperfect idea of the extreme 
peril of our present situation. They entertain a 
vague notion that on any sudden emergency the 
Country would again put forth its strength as it 
was formerly accustomed to do, and forget that 
^^its locks are shom/^ and that those powers no 
longer exist which enabled us towards the con- 
clusion of the last century to avert war on three 
several occasions (1787, 1790 and 1791) by the 
rapidity and completeness of our Naval prepa- 
rations,* and afterwards when we were unexpectedly 
forced into hostilities in 1798, proved so effective, 
that we increased our number of Seamen from* 
16,000 to 80,000 within twelvemonths, and our 
Ships of the Line from 20 to 75. 

These exertions contrast very unfavourably with 
our present situation. Although the political 
* See Appendix, page xix. 
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horizon was sufficiently cloudy early last year, and 
the necessity of a formidable armament must have 
been clearly seen, we have only been able to raise 
6000 or 6000 men during that time, while our pre- 
parations for a war, in which we shall be opposed 
to two large and very respectable Russian fleets, 
well-exercised and disciplined (as the action at 
Sinope fully proves), very little resemble those to 
which I have just referred. 

It must therefore, I think, be apparent to all 
those who will consider the question calmly and 
carefully, that our present absence of all system 
and arrangement with respect to the manner in 
which our Fleets are to be manned on any sudden 
emergency should no longer continue j and that 
having already without the least real difficulty 
reorganized our Regular Militia, no reason exists 
against our extending and adopting similar mea- 
sures for the equipment of our Fleets. A Naval 
Militia taken from the Maritime population of the 
United Kingdom, and raised on precisely the same 
conditions, must surely be equally Constitutional, 
and would, I am firmly persuaded, be found fully 
effectual and sufficiently popular. 

The arrangements for raising men would proceed 
in the manner already enacted by the laws regu- 
lating the enrolment of the Militia— the exemptions, 
provisions with respect to substitutes, limitations 
of service, bounties, encouragements and penalties 
would be as nearly as possible identical. The Coast 
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would be divided into Districts similar to those now 
assigned to the Coast Guard. The Deputy Lieu- 
tenants would superintend the proceedings in the 
usual manner with the assistance of the Coast Guard 
and Constabulary, while in the great Seaports an 
analogous machinery might be provided by appoint- 
ing the principal Merchants and Shipowners De- 
puty Lieutenants, armed with sufficient comipviaory 
power in case of need. 

I will not unnecessarily detain my readers with 
further arguments or tedious details. If I can 
obtain their attention, I can hardly doubt their 
assent. They must all see that our present situa- 
tion is neither creditable or satisfactory — that with- 
out the assistance of France we have no fleets 
prepared at all equal to cope with those of Bussia 
either in the Baltic or the Black Sea, and that we 
ought especially to avoid the &tal error of despising 
our adversary. Those who last year saw the Baltic 
fleet of twenty-eight sail of the line, besides frigates 
and smaller vessels, speak very highly of its ma- 
noeuvres, discipline, and artillery practice. The 
crews have been together many years, and the 
Emperor generally stjpmntends their summer exer- 
cise himself, rewarding those who distmguish them- 
selves with immediate promotion. 

I hope it will be clearly understood that I claim 
no originality for these suggestions. The subject 
has been (as was natural) so often and so earnestly 
discussed, that it is very probable similar proposi- 



tions may be found in other publications as well as 
in my own precediii^ ones, ^d I have only endea- 
voured on the present occasion to lay before the 
Government and my countrymen in general a more 
complete and practical scheme than (as far as I am 
aware) has been hitherto offered for their consi- 
deration. 

Let me eatriBat all those who are in the possession 
of power or influence to consider, as it is their duty 
to do, the extreme importaBc^ of the question before 
them. It is cue on which the National honour, the 
Natioaal safety, «nd perhi^s even the National 
existence depends^ and most deep and awful will be 
the responsibility of those who at such a moment of 
danger qnd difficulty are capable of disregarding* or 
postppning it for the sake of other measmres infinitely 
^]|feriQr in importance, an4 which althoiigh merely 
intended to secure political predqnipiance, must in- 
evitably produce much domestic ^cord, dissatis- 
faction and weakness, at a crisis when everything 
depends on public spirit and unanimity. 
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London, July dOth, 1862. 
SlE, 

Hayinq understood that a Committee of Officers 
lias been nominated for the purpose of considering and 
reporting on the best mode of manning H.M. Navy^ and 
having ourselves on various occasions offered suggestions 
on this important subject, we feel it our duty again to lay 
before their Lordships at this moment a general recapitula- 
tion of our joint opinions, and the propositions which after 
a very careful reconsideration of the whole matter appear 
to us b^ adapted to meet the difficulties and dangers so 
generally allowed to exist. 

We have the honor, &c. 

William Bowles^ Vice^Admirah 
Thomas Hastings, Captain. 



The Seorttary of the Admiralty. 



SUGGESTIONS, ETC. 



In considering a great question of such vital importance^ 
both to the safety of the empire^ and to the maintenance 
of that Maritime superiority which has hitherto formed the 
foimdation and support of our National power and pre- 
eminence^ it is advisable to inquire in the first instance 
under what arrangements the Governments of the last 
century were enabled on any alarm or apprehension of war 
to equip with a rapidity which will perhaps appear in- 
credible to the present generation^ an armament so for- 
midable as not only folly to provide for our security at 
home^ but for the defence and protection of our Colonies 
and Commerce. Without going further back in our Naval 
History than the'years 1787j 1790 and 1791^ we may refer 
to the armaments of those dates for a sufficient corrobora- 
tion of our assertions, and it is we believe generally under- 
stood that hostilities were in all these cases averted by 
the rapidity and completeness of our preparations. The 
records of the Admiralty will furnish the Committee with 
the fiill detail of these occurrences, but we can state on the 
authority of the Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Byam Martin, 
that in 1790 the press-warrants were issued on the 5th 
May. In Jime, Admiral Barrington (with whom he was 
serving) sailed with the first division of the fleet for Torbay, 
Lord Howe very soon followed, and after a good deal of 
exercising in Torbay, the fleet was off Brest in August, 
consisting of 31 sail of the line, 9 frigates, and 4 sloops. 
Five sail of the line had been previously detached to 
Barbadoes, and 23 more were in a forward state of equip- 
ment at the different ports. 
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He adds, that on tlie tliree occasious to which we have 
referred, '' the men generally speaking were raised by im- 
pressment, and that by no other means could we have 
made so prompt and so gigantic a display of our Naval 
strength/' At that time impressment existed in its fall 
vigour and energy, and it was by such means alone that 
the Naval Administration of the day was enabled, with 
much inferior arrangements and facilities in many other 
respects, to make these extraordinary exertions. We are, 
however, far from recommending a return to a system 
which has become at variance with the increasing civiliza- 
tion and feelings of the age in which we live, but it is never- 
theless obvious that if we relinquish a resource on which 
the security as well as the honour of the country has 
hitherto depended, without providing a sufficient substitute, 
we shall fail in one of our most important duties, and incur 
an awfiil responsibility. 

The tendency of the present generation is too much 
towards ignoring danger of which they have happily had 
no experience, and against which it is troublesome or 
expensive to provide ; but it becomes those who govern 
this great nation to view the question of its defences with 
a more enlarged and statesmanlike eye, to reflect that the 
dangers over which we have hitherto triumphed still con- 
tinue to exist, and that the improved organization which 
the other great maritime powers have adopted, calls for 
increased precaution, instead of justifying supineness on 
our part. It is fearful to contemplate the confusion, the 
panicy and the actual national peril which would inevitably 
attend any sudden alarm or apprehension of war at this 
moment. While France has been maturing her maritime 
conscription, and preparing a very large reserve of seamen 
capable of being called but at a moment's warning, no 
similar or analogous measures have been adopted here, and 
the certain consequences must be that her fleet being ready 
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much sooner than ours^ some grieyous injtiry m%ht he 
inflicted on ns before we were prepared for reststance. 

We rejoice, therefore, to see that Her MajestT'a GoTem* 
ment have determined to take this subject into tfaa!r early 
consideration, and it appears to tis that the principles 
which have so recently gidded their decision with respect 
to the Militia, may be applied with equal advaatage on the 
present occasion. 

It is obvious that in both cases voluntary service is 
equally preferable to compuhory, and that at allevent»^ 
the former alternative should be first offered to those from 
whom the contingent (or quota) is required, accompany 
by a reasonable encouragement in the shape of a bounty. 

It will be seen by the draft of the Bill which accompanies 
tiiese suggestions, and which was dtewn up by Sir Thos. 
Hastings (assisted by the Solicitor of the Admiralty^ under 
Lord Haddington's directions) in 1846, that this subject 
was under the consideration of Sir B. Feel's government at 
that period, together with all the other questions connected 
with our National defences. 

The totally unguarded state of the country in 1844> 
when a sudden rupture with France appeared for a short 
time impending, and the insults and calamities which 
might in consequence have been inflicted on us, had pro- 
duced a deep feeling of alarm and anxiety amongst all 
those who were fully aware of the extent of our danger ; 
and there is no doubt that if the change of Administration 
which so soon occurred, had not taken place, all tiie greait 
measures indispensable for the National security (and of 
which many were actually in progress*) would have been 
speedily carried into effect. 

* The Btrengthening the fortifioationB of all our great Naval arsenals, this 
enlargement of our Dock-yards, their adaptation to Steam pnrposefl, the fitting 
Steam Guard-Bhipe, org^anization of the militia, &c. 
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Amongst those which have been since altogether neg- 
lected, or postponed, that to which we are now addressing 
ourselves stands foremost/ and we hope that a perusal of 
the scheme at that time prepared, under the direction of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and which includes in its 
provisions so large a proportion of the sea-faring population 
of the United Eingdom,may materially facilitate the labours 
of the Committee. We advisedly abstain from entering 
into its details on this occasion, because, if the principle 
should be adopted, the machinery by which it is to be carried 
into operation, and the conditions with respect to enrolment, 
will, we presume, be assimilated to those already deter^nined 
on for the Regular Militia, as nearly as circumstances may 
permit. 

■ It is however important to remark, that the proposed 
measure does not extend beyond what may be termed the 
sedentary part of our Maritime population, who are ex- 
empted by law, from service in the Militia, as being liable 
io impressment ; and that a more comprehensive arrange- 
ment becomes necessary to include Seamen employed in 
x)ur Foreign and Coasting trade, of which, according to the 
latest Parliamentary Returns, the number amounts to about 
240,000. We would therefore further suggest that all the 
Seaport towns be assessed according to the relative 
magnitude of their Trade and Shipping, to furnish certain 
quotas of Seamen for the Royal Navy: volunteers, if 
possible, but if they are not to be procured within a short 
fixed period, then by Ballot, or such other compulsory 
process as may be enacted by law. We again abstain 
from going into details for ike reasons already stated, but 
we shall be ready to offer any further explanation of our 
views which their Lordships or the Committee may think 
necessary. 

We would only frirther observe that in laying these 
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pemarks before tlieir Lordships we in no degree intend to 
call in question^ the undoubted prerogative of the Crown 
to demand the services of all its subjects whenever the 
safety of the realm, or the emergency of the occasion^ may 
require them ; but we have endeavoured to suggest means 
by which they may be obtained with more mildness and 
consideration under ordinary circumstances^ without danger 
to the great and paramount object which we trust will 
never be lost sight of — Our Naval Superiority. 

W. B. 
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Londony 1847. 

SiNcfi the publication of a small pamphlet last 
year, the chief object of which was to vindicate Sir R. 
Peel's Naval Administration, and to prove that the 
exertions made during that period^ both for the im- 
provement of our great maritime arsenals, and the 
increase of our Navy, deserved the gratitude of the 
country, many of my friends have pressed me ta 
undertake some more extended and popular observa- 
tions on this subject, in the hope of dispelling the 
erroneous impressions which prevail on many im- 
portant points, and directing public attention to those 
great questions which are at present almost entirely 
lost sight of, amidst the petty political and personal 
attacks with which our newspapers daily teem. I at 
first declined a task which I foresaw might, if fully 
and conscientiously executed, involve me in disputes 
and controversy ; but on further consideration, I could 
scarcely feel justified in refusing to lend my assistance 
(such as it may be), where the object to be attained 
is so vitally important, and I was encouraged by the 
recollection of the success which attended a similar 
effort made by me on a former occasion, when havings 
in a pamphlet (to which I did not then affix my name), 
endeavoured to draw the attention of the public 
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towards many points in the conduct of our Naval 
Administration, which at that time (1830) appeared 
to me dangerous and objectionable, I had afterwards 
the secret satisfaction of observing that almost all my 
suggestions were gradually adopted; and I have 
thought that I should he enabled to place my subse- 
quent observations in a clearer point of view, if I 
republish, on the present occasion, the Remarks to 
which I have alluded, and thus enable my readers to 
divide into two distinct periods, the measures pursued 
by our Naval Administration from the Peace of 1816 
to 1880, and from thence to the present time. They 
will observe that, during the former period, my sug- 
gestions were chiefly directed to the following points* 

The inferiority of our Naval Architecture generally ^ 
and more particularly the disparity of our frigates and 
smaller vessels, when compared with those of other 
nations. 

Our neglect of artillery practice, and disregard of 
the recommendations of various officers (but more 
especially Sir Howard Douglas), on this subject. 

The necessity for assembhng an annual squadron 
for exercise and instruction. 

Our backwardness with respect to the commence- 
ment of a Steam Navy. 

The unnecessary haste with which our newly com- 
missioned ships were hurried off to foreign stations, 
in an imperfect state of discipline and equipment, 
overloaded with stores and provisions, and too little 
prepared for any sudden emergency; and I recom- 
mended a more careful and detailed inspection imme- 



mediately previous to their sailing*, which would guard 
against this evil. 

I suggested some improvements in our code of 
Naval discipline (which were very soon afterwards 
introduced), and I took a short review of the Naval 
preparations and improved systems of foreign Powers 
as contrasted with our own. If those who may 
honour these pages with a perusal will turn, in the 
first instance, to those Remarks, they will then be 
enabled to accompany me more readily in the historical 
glance which I now propose to take over subsequent 
events. 

A new Administration came into power in 1880. 
Sir J. Graham was appointed First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, having Sir T. Hardy, as Senior Naval Lord, 
under him ; and a series of measures were soon after- 
wards undertaken for remedying many of the evils, 
of which they were fully aware. 

The construction of small frigates and ten-gun 
brigs was enth'ely stopped. The School for Naval 
Artillery was established at Portsmouth, on board 
the Excellent, on the exact plan proposed and sketched 
by Sir Howard Douglas. A squadron of exercise was 
fitted out, and towards the latter end of 1831 we 
commenced that progress of improvement in our Naval 
architecture, which bids fair to place us as far in 
advance as we formerly were in arrear of our mari- 
time rivals. 

I would by no means assert that our new ships 
are perfect, or that farther modifications of their shape 
may not correct some defects complained of; yet 
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yhen I observe their great superiority in almost every 
important quality, the ease with which they carry 
their heavy armament, their stability, fast sailing, 
roominess, and stowage, I am much inclined to suspect 
that the future alterations will be few and trifling; 
and I am more strongly led to this opinion by observ- 
ing how closely they are copied by all later competi- 
tors, and that no one ventures to reject the great 
advantage of their bold increase of breadth. 

The result of the change of system which has taken 
place since 1830, may be thus recapitulated. We 
have entirely abandoned the construction (and I hope 
the repair) df all those classes of ships which, from 
their great inferiority in size and force to those of other 
maritime nations, were no longer calculated to main- 
tain our Naval superiority. Our new ships of the line, 
of all classes, are such fast sailers, that decisive actions 
will be brought on with much more facility than for- 
merly, when the slowness of a great proportion of our 
fleet (and of the three-deckers more especially), so 
frequently perplexed and retarded our manoeuvres; our 
large frigates are most powerful and effective ships, and 
only require to be increased in number without delay, 
while our corvettes of twenty-eight guns (carrying, as 
all the new ones will do, two long guns on the upper 
deck, to enable them to reach steamers) will be equal 
to anything of their class belonging to other nations, 
and will, I hope, supersede those infinite varieties with 
which our Navy has hitherto abounded, and which 
have from their diversity of equipment, formed a source 
of perpetual expense and perplexity in our dockyards. 



aB well as a constant ol^stacle to that iiiiifbrm system 
which we have been endeavouring* to establish since 
1838, with respect to the mast^, yards, &c. through^ 
out the service. 

With respect to our smaller vessels, it has now be- 
come so obvious that almost all the duties required 
from them during former wars must in future devolve 
on steamers, that it would, in my opinion, be an unjus^ 
tifiable expense to keep up so large an establishment 
as heretofore. The protection of our coasts and coast- 
ing trade will be confided entirely to steamers, and on all 
foreign stations they will also, in all probability, gradu- 
ally supersede small sailing vessels. Our best policy Will) 
therefore, be to avoid increasing the number of sloops 
and small brigs beyond the actual wants of the service 
during peace, and to confine our new constructions to 
brigs of the largest class, the only one? now equal to 
those of other nations. Our future Navy would then 
consist of one class of thre^-deckers, one (or at most 
two classes) of two-deckers ; one of large frigates ; one 
of twenty-eight gun corvettes; and one of eighteen 
gun brigs. 

We have still so much to learn with respect to 
steam vessels, that I will not venture to offer any 
decided opinion upon the classes and dimensions to 
which it may be advisable to restrict ourselves in fu- 
ture, but the enormous cost of the Terrible, and others 
of that description, leads me to think that equal advan- 
tages may be obtained at a much smaller expense ; 
because it is obvious, that in the present state of mari- 
time warfare, steam vessejs will be auxiliaries rather 
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than principals in Naval eng^agfements^ and that arming 
them with any large number of broadside guns, will 
only tempt them to expose their most vulnerable points 
to the enemy*s fire. I am therefore inclined to think 
that the largest class should not exceed 1600 tons j 
while our great endeavour should be, to obtain the 
most buoyant form with the lightest draught of water, 
and that the bows and stems are so shaped as to ensure 
the greatest amount of head and stem fire.* And as 
soon as experience has determined the simplest, lightest, 
and most enduring engine, producing in vessels of the 
same form and construction the greatest velocity, it 
should be very generally introduced, taking all possible 
care that each part is identical, and applicable to every 
vessel of the class to which it belongs. 

I doubt the advantage of continuing the constrac- 
tiou of ninety-gun ships on two decks. They are in 
all respects nearly as expensive as three-deckers, and 
their superiority in sailing is not (as was expected) so 
great as to counterbalance the loss of a whole battery. 
The Rodney (the first of this class built by Sir R. 
Seppings) sails indifferently ; the Queen has, during 
the trials of the last two years, been generally equal, 
if not superior, to the Albion ; and if the sailing of 
our first-rates can (as I see no reason to doubt), be 
relied on to this extent, their superiority in action is 
very decisive. 

Our fidgates of thirty-six guns, built at a period when 
we could not screw up our courage to construct larger 

* It will be easily seen that these obserrations were written before 
the application of the screw to ships of war on a large scale. 
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oneS; are so inferior to those of aU other nations, that 
I recommend their entire discontinuance. We cannot 
reasonably suppose they will beat French or Americans 
of nearly double their force, and yet they will be ex- 
pected to try. Fortunately we have very few oi them, 
and I hope we shall build no more ; but a very con- 
siderable increase in the number of our large frigates 
is so indispensable, that I trust no time will be lost in 
supplying our deficiency in this respect. It appears 
scarcely credible that between 1830 and 1841 only one 
ship of this class (the Vernon) was built ; and although 
two have since been launched, and several others are 
in progress, it should be remembered that the French 
Navy is still very superior to our own in this descrip- 
tion of vesselj so important at the commencement of 
hostilities. In determining on the model to be prefer- 
red in our future constructions, I trust we shall proceed 
with more caution, patience, and seamanlike discretion 
than has hitherto characterized oui* proceedings on 
similar occasions. A new experimental ship should 
never be sent to a foreign station until she has been 
subjected to a careful and prolonged trial at home. 
Some alterations of stowage, the position of the masts, 
and various other points which I need not enumerate, 
will always be found necessary before the ship is 
brought to her best sailing and working trim j and it 
is one of the great advantages of our present system, 
that our new ships can be carefully tried in the squadron 
of exercise, sent into port for any alterations which may 
be considered advisable, and no longer hurried off to 
distant stations in almost total ignorance of their good 
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qualities or defects. We are now endeavouring to 
place our Navy on the highest possible footing, both 
fn point of force and efficiency ; but immense sums 
of money will be wasted, and our object, after all, 
only imperfectly attained, it we neglect those precau- 
tions which common sense and prudence so obviously 
dictate* 

In my opinion, our new ships, after being fully tried 
and reported on, should be carefully laid up, and our 
half-worn ones (of which we have but too many) 
brought forward for service during peace. Our whole 
Navy will soon be half wont if we continue om* present 
system, under which a very large additionaT expense 
is incurred by perpetually repairing our decaying ships 
at home, while we are wearing out our new ones 
abroad. 

It is not sufficiently considered how rapidly old ships 
deteriorate by remaining in ordinary under these cir- 
cumstances ; whereas, if they were kept on service ad 
long as they will last without a repair beyond their 
value, and on their return from abroad immediately 
taken into dock and refitted, a very great saving would 
be effected, not only by checking incipient defects and 
decay, but by preserving great quantities of stores and 
fittings of all descriptions, which, when the ship is laid 
up, become lost to the service. I doubt extremely 
whether we do not lose much more than we gain by 
our excessive haste to pay off ships which have been 
perhaps three or four years abroad, but are still in 
good condition, and only require a slight repair ; and 
whether, under improved management, they might not 
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be refitted and sent to sea again in le&3 tim^^ and in a 
state of order and efficiency far exceeding* that of our 
newly-commissioned ships, many of which ^re twp and 
three months fitting out, and are consequently more 
expensive. If this plan were adopted, we should no 
longer see fine and well-disciplined ships^ companies^ 
disbanded and dispersed, after a period of service 
barely sufficient to complete their training and oi^ani*? 
zation; and although many changes of officers and 
men would necessarily take place, the discipline and 
arrangements of the ship would never be entirely bro- 
ken up — a large proportion of the cre^s would either 
remain or return — the total destruction of everything 
which cost so much time, labour, and njotiey^ to esta- 
blish and perfect, would be almost, entirely avoided— ^ 
the trim and proper stowage of the ship would be known 
and preserved, and the principal defects of the hull 
being pointed out to the officers of the yard, much un- 
necessary, expense in examination would be saved. 

It should be an invariable rule td order ships return- 
ing from foreign stations to the ports where they were 
last repaired, and where alone their weak points can be 
accurately known. A very heavy outlay is often in- 
curred in the repair of ships, by an unnecessarily 
minute and rigid examination, which would have beeij 
prevented by a previous knowledge of. the nature and 
-extent of the last repair, the quality of the timber used, 
&c. ; and I will here remark, that considering the very 
Jarge expenses annually incurred in building, repairing, 
and altering ships, a most careful revision of the pracr 
tice now pursued in our dockyards is urgently required. 
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not only for the purpose of introducing* a system of 
better-considered economy, but also greater regularity 
and uniformity throughout those establishments, and 
preventing, as far as may be possible, the many con- 
flicting* and contradictory orders by which so much 
confusion is created, time lost, and expense incurred. 

The revision I recommend ought not to be delayed, 
but I do not hesitate to assert that efficiency and 
subordination will never be thoroughly established in 
our Naval arsenals until all politics and electioneering 
are completely banished from them, by placing all those 
employed within their walls under the same incapa- 
cities as the Bevenue departments, and thus breaking 
up the partiality, favour, and jobbing, which now so 
notoriously prevail. 

The success of our School for Naval Artillery has 
been in the highest degree satisfactory, and has led 
to the instruction of the whole corps of Royal Marines 
in artillery practice, on similar principles* If this 
system is fully carried out, and improved to the extent 
of which it is capable, by providing practising ground 
for all the divisions, our Marines, when embarked, will 
be found thoroughly acquainted with the use of the 
great guns, and most useful auxiliaries to the officers 
and men sent from the Excellent to our newly com- 
missioned ships. 

Political events, and the necessity, real or imagi- 
nary, for keeping a large force in the Mediterranean 
(the ^^ Capua" of the British Navy during peace,) have, 
during this second period,* too often prevented the 

• Between 1832 «nd 1841 
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assembling for exercise a sufficient number of ships 
to instruct our younger officers in the evolutions and 
manoeuvres of a fleet. 

We appear to have been equally unaware of the 
vital importance of this latter object, and of the ex- 
treme danger to which we exposed ourselves, by leav- 
ing our coast and arsenals wholly unprotected, while 
every disposable ship was beyond the Straits of Gib- 
raltar ; and it is impossible to insist too strongly, or 
too earnestly, on the deep responsibility which any 
Government will incur, if the system lately established 
is departed from, and our Home Squadron — our only 
reserve force— broken up, and dispersed on foreign 
service. 

It was to our state of perfect preparation last year, 
that we owe the peaceful termination of our differences 
with the United States ; and although I am no alarm- 
ist, and very sincerely deprecate any hostile feeling 
towards France, I ought not to conceal the important 
fact, that the Government of that country is preparing 
with all possible rapidity, and regardless of expense^ 
for great Naval operations; that all their establish- 
ments and arrangements (more especially those which 
relate to steam vessels) are on the largest and most 
formidable scale ; and no reasonable doubt can be en- 
tertained that all these preparations are well calculated 
to realize the aspirations and hopes of a strong party, 
who look eagerly forward to a favourable opportunity 
for avenging past defeats by some sudden and dis- 
graceful blow, while this country, weakened by domes- 
tic discord, and perplexed by political feuds, appears 



too touch inclined to postpone or neglect all thos^ 
measures of precaution which the change of circum- 
stances so imperiously demands. It seems but tod 
J)robable that this session of Parliament, like the last, 
will be suffered to pass over without maturing* even 
those preliminary arrangements, which are indispensable 
for enabling the Government to call out the Militia 
on any sudden emergency, while that more perfect and 
g'eneral organization of our maritime population, by 
which alone an enterprising enemy can be deterred 
from insulting our coasts, appears to be altogether lost 
sight of. It is in the earnest hope of awakening my 
countrymen to the consideration of these important 
facts, while we have still time to adopt the necessary 
tiieagures for guarding against national danger and 
disgrace, that I reluctantly obtrude myself on their 
attention. It is our duty to our allies, to Europe, and, 
indeed, to the whole civilized world, that our defensive 
precautions should be at least as complete as those of 
the Continental Powers, and that the general peace 
should not be endangered by any supineness or want 
of foresight on our part, which maj'^ invite or encou- 
rage attack. 

It will be, perhaps, convenient to recapitulate in 
conclusion, the points to which I am most anxious to 
draw the attention of my readers and the Executive 
Government. 

The first is the necessity of having always at home, 
or within reach, in a state of perfect preparation, a 
squadron of reserve apd exercise of at least its present 
strength. , , 
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That (Jur arrangements for raising men rapidly on 
any emergency should be matured and complete : at 
present they are sadly primitive and imperfect. Wheur 
ever seamen are wanted in larger numbers than usual 
we merely open some public-houses Jis rendezvous, and 
send a few officers of inferior rank to the out-ports on 
this temporary service. In 1845 six months had 
elapsed before six ships of the line were (some of them 
but indifferently) manned. 

It is, nevertheless, obvious that on any sudden alarm, 
or probability of war, our first preparations, and the 
equipment of our first squadrons must depend entirely 
on the rapidity with which volunteers are collected by 
officers accustomed to this peculiar service, and who 
may be depended on, not only for energy and exertion, 
but also for such a careful selection of healthy and 
able-bodied irien as would prevent the delay and disap- 
pointment so often experienced on similar occasions, 
but which might be attended with such serious conse- 
quences on an emergency of this nature. It is equally 
certain that officers hastily selected, and hurried off to 
parts of the country of which they have no knowledge, 
and where they are themselves unknown, must inevit- 
ably act under very great disadvantges ; and my re* 
commendation^ therefore, is that a permanent Kecruit- 
ing Staff should be formed, which, dividing the United 
Kingdom into districts, and having head-quarters at 
all the great mercantile ports, may be constantly en- 
tering a^d forwarding seamen of the best classes in 
such numbers as the service may require during peace, 
but who$e still more important. duty would be to ascer- 
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tain and report the probable number of men they could 
raise whenever circumstances occurred demanding* 
extraordinary exertions. 

I imagine that the whole kingdom might very con- 
veniently be divided into eight or ten districts, having 
their respective head-quarters in London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Newcastle, Yarmouth, Leith, Glasgow, Cork, 
and Belfast ; and I should propose placing them in 
communication with the Inspecting Commanders of 
the Coast Guard, from whom they ought to receive 
much important assistance and information, and whose 
more exact and minute local knowledge would be found 
extremely valuable in perfecting an arrangement of 
this description, as well as a great saving of expense ; 
for this is a service they can very easily perform with- 
out any risk of their attention being withdrawn from 
their own more special duties* I should recommend 
that the officers employed on this service be most care- 
fully selected. They should be either Captains or 
Commanders, and as far as can be ascertained of kind 
and conciliatory tempers and manners ; because I feel 
confident that if they conduct themselves with pro- 
priety and discretion in the execution of this duty, and 
shew themselves on all occasions the friends and ad- 
visers of the seamen in their districts, they will soon 
acquire much influence and popularity amongst them, 
and be thus enabled to perform the duty entrusted to 
them with more usefulness and effect. 

Nothing formerly checked and discouraged the entry 
of seamen so much as the manner of their conveyance 
from place to place in small miserable vessels without 
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decent accommodation, or even shelter from weather. 
This has been since in a great degree remedied, but it 
still requires the careful attention of the Admiralty, 

Having" thus stated the principal features of the 
plan I am desirous of seeing* carried into execution, 
as well as my arguments in favour of it, I will only 
add that I contemplate no expense whatever beyond 
such a remuneration to the officers employed as mig-ht 
be considered advisable, and which at most could not 
amount to more than the difference between their half 
and full pay. 

It has been sug-g-ested that the establishment of 
Sailors' Homes on the model of that now existing* in 
London might be useful at the ports where ships are 
usually paid off; but althoug-h I believe no advantag-e 
would be derived from such a measure, as reg*ards the 
mere boarding* or lodging of seamen, who in general 
on being discharged very soon proceed to London,* 
yet there is one part of Captain Elliot's system, which 
might be very usefully put into operation at Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, Chatham, &c., namely, affording 
all possible assistance to seamen in the care and remit- 
tance of their money^t ^^^ by this means protecting 
them from plunder and loss, and I would therefore 
propose that an officer be stationed at each of those 

* Further experience has shewn that I was mistaken on this 
point. 

t I am perfectly aware that men are asked at the pay-table, 
whether they wish to remit any part of their money to their friends, 
but this is done at a moment of hurry and excitement, and does 
not fully meet my views. 

C 
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ports for this purpose, who might be considered by 
seamen as their friend and adviser on these occasions, 
as well as when they were in want of employment, and 
who would thus be able to impress on their minds a 
confidence in that Government by whom he was em- 
ployed for their advantage and protection, and also be 
enabled by his constant communications with them to 
retain in the service large numbers of those men, whose 
training and discipline render them doubly valuable, 
but who, under our present system are too often en- 
tirely lost to the Navy, 

I further recommend that all trials of experimental 
ships should be more carefully and patiently conducted, 
and full opportunity given for every alteration neces- 
sary to ascertain their qualities, before they are finally 
reported upon by the officer commanding the squadron 
of exercise, under whose eye all these trials should be 
carried on. 

To these suggestions I will only again add my recom- 
mendation for the adoption of an improved system of 
inspection of all ships ordered on foreign service imme- 
diately previous to their sailing, and that the inspecting 
officer be specially directed to report whether the decks 
are clear and unincumbered, the ship in all respects 
prepared for action or bad weather, and the officers and 
men in possession of their .proper accommodation ; and 
I insist strongly on these points, because I know that 
none of them are sufficiently attended to, and that 
many of our ships (especially the smaller ones) often 
gail so overcrowded and encumbered with supernumera- 
ries, stores, and provisions, that they are not only dan- 
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gerousl}^ deep, but also very soon become sickly, while 
a great loss is frequeutly incurred by damage to those 
perishable articles, unavoidably placed in situations 
exposed to wet and other injury. 

I had at first contemplated the omission of the intro- 
ductory prefaces to the first and second editions, and 
which were merely intended to favour the assumed 
character under which I then wrote, but having been 
strongly advised by a friend, in whose judgment I 
place great confidence, to republish my Pamphlet 
exactly as it originally stood, I have made no altera- 
tion whatever. I will conclude by repeating, in the 
words which I then used, (and which are so much 
more applicable now) my earnest hope that by exciting 
the public attention to the errors and omissions which 
I have endeavoured to point out, I may in some small 
degree contribute towards averting the dangers to 
which I confess I cannot look forward without appre- 
hension, and that now, as well as at that time, the 
warning voice of an officer devotedly attached to his 
country's service, may not be raised in vain. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following" pages constituted the principal em- 
ployment of the Author during the last year of a long 
life passed in the almost constant service of his country, 
down to the period from which he commences his 
remarks; and they are submitted to the public as 
nearly as possible in the shape in which they were 
found at his decease, except that he had arranged, in 
the form of notes, such copious extracts from the 
letters of his correspondents, both abroad and in 
England, for the purpose of corroborating his own 
statements, that it was found impossible to insert them 
without incurring a greater expense in the publication 
than had been originally contemplated. Many extracts 
from modern French works on naval subjects* have 
been omitted for the same reason. 

The Editor is not aware that any reason exists for 
suppressing the name of the Author j but as a draught 
of the title-page as it now stands was found with the 
manuscript, his family thought that they should best 
conform to what appeared to have been his intention, 
by making no alteration. 

* Dupin, Tupinier, Annales Maritimes, &c. &c. 



PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITIO^J. 



A Second Edition of these remarks having* been 
already called for^ the Editor embraces this opportunity 
of expressing" his gratification at this proof of the 
favourable reception they have experienced^ as well as 
at the numerous testimonies of approbation which have 
come to his knowledge. He has been most happy to 
find^ that the deference and partiality with which he 
has always been accustomed to receive the opinions of 
their lamented Author^ have not misled him on the 
present occasion^ and that the unanimous voice of his 
profession has been in accordance with those feelings 
which induced him to lay this work before the public. 

The tone and temper in which some inquiries after 
the name of the Author have been made^ tend more 
fully to convince the Editor of the propriety of his 
original determination to suppress it. The question at 
i^sue is a pubUc^ and most important one^ and it shall 
not be lost sight of in a personal controversy^ which, 
however skilfully it might be conducted, cannot affect 
the accuracy of the facts stated in the ^^ Remarks." 

To these no answer has as yet been attempted, and 
the Editor has therefore only thought it necessary, in 
reply to a letter which appeared in the Times, and some 
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subsequent remarks in the Portsmouth Telegraphy to 
insert^ at page 47, a short paragraph explanatory of 
the Author's views on the subject of inspections of 
newly commissioned ships, previous to their leaving 
England for foreign service, and to which the present 
practice of merely mustering the crews bears no sort 
of analogy. 

Of those who are for keeping everything as it is, 
and who, from indolence or prejudice, oppose all 
changes, the Editor begs leave to ask how they will 
be able to justify their conduct, when a few such para- 
graphs as the following shall have appeared in the 
newspapers ? 

''New York, 183—. 

"We are happy to announce to our readers the 
gratifying intelligence of another naval triumph. The 
United States frigate, St. Lawrence, of forty-four 

guns. Captain , has arrived this morning with 

her prize the British Frigate, Mercury, of forty-six 

guns, Captain ^ which she captured off Cape 

Finisterre, on the y after a severe engagement, in 

which the Mercury lost about one hundred and fifty 
men killed and wounded, and was completely dismasted, 
but the St. Lawrence has only eight men killed and 
twenty wounded, and has not suffered very materially 
in her masts or rigging. 

"The British officers complain heavily of their 
Admiralty, by whom they were refused a few da3"a 
time to exercise and discipline a raw sWp's company^ 
composed of newly impressed men. They were told they 
might do this at sea, and the captain was threatened 
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to be superseded if he made any further difficulty. 
They sailed in bad weather, and met the St. Lawrence 
the second day afterwards.'' 

*' PorUmouth, June% 183 — 

'^ We reofret to state that accounts have been received 
of the capture of His Majesty's ship, Tyne, of twenty- 
eight g'uns, by the United States corvette Concord, of 
twenty-two. The official letters have not yet arrived ; 
but it appears that the Tyne was to leeward, and at 
first chased the Concord, which ship, on making* out 
the Tyne's force, allowed her to approach within reach 
of her long" twenty-four pounders, and then keeping", 
by superiority of sailing*, a sufficient distance on her 
weather beam, completely dismantled her, taking* care 
not to close until the Tyne became entirely unmanage- 
able. We hear the Tyne's loss is dreadful : almost all 
the officers, and above half the ship's company, being 
killed or wounded before the colours were struck. 

^^We deeply regret to inform our readers, that 

accounts have also been received of the capture of His 

Majesty's brig Curlew, of ten guns. She was taken 

after a severe action by a schooner privateer carrying 

six carronades, and one long eighteen-pounder, and one 

hundred and twenty men." 

The Editor. 



August 2d, 1830. 

The foregoing pages were on the point of being for- 
warded to the printer, when I received this morning 
the last U. S» Journal, containing the reply of Sir 
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E. Sepping-s^ to that part of the '^ Remarks^' which 
comments on the construction of His Majesty's ships 
of war J and^ pressed as I am for time, I cannot but 
offer a few observations in answer to his letter. 

In the preceding part of this preface I have already 
. said every thing* which appears to be necessary on the 
personal part of the question. Sir R, Seppings must 
be fully aware, that in this free country, the public 
measures of public men form a leg-itimate subject of 
public discussion J and while that discussion is con- 
ducted with temper and courtesy, it is not usual to 
manifest any feeling's of personal umbrag'e or hostility. 

My knowledg'e of the Author of the " Remarks '^ 
enables me to inform Sir R. Sepping^s, with equal truth 
and sincerity, that he was one of those most especially 
intended to be assured, both in pag'e 28, and several 
subsequent passages, that full justice was rendered 
to his ability, zeal, and exertions ; and as his name 
only occurs once in the whole pamphlet incidentally, 
as the constructor of the Py lades, I hardly see why he 
attributes so exclusively to himself the responsibility 
which it may be supposed attaches equally to his col- 
leagxies in office. 

With respect to his observations, which I will take 
in the order they occur, I remark, first, that a reference 
to the pamphlet will shew that the author did not pro- 
fess to have any accurate knowledg-e of the particulars 
of the first experiment, and consequently passes over 
the subject in a very few words ; but as Sir R. Sepping's 
alludes only to the Jirial cruize, I may perhaps venture 
to ask, if he will tell us the result of the preceding ones, 
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and whetiier the Pylades was not at first " deficient 
in many important points, and requiring* great alter- 
ations before she could be brought to an equality with 
others of a similar class :'' and I may also inquire what 
character the Pylades has maintained on the Cork 
station, where she has been frequently tried by Sir C. 
Paget against the same Orestes, as well as several 
other corvettes ? 

Sir E. Seppings so completely confirms the state- 
ment in the " Remarks,'' with respect to the limitations 
prescribed to the constructors, (Captains Hayes, 
Symonds, &c.) that the only point in dispute appears 
to be, whether these limitations were those which ought 
to have been imposed. Sir R. Seppings must be fully 
aware that many able naval architects consider the 
present system of tonnage measurement totally false 
and erroneous j and he also probably knows that in the 
case in question, while by this rule the Columbine was 
called a sloop of four hundred and ninety-two tons, the 
SateUite appeared to be four hundred and fifty-five 
only J yet the Columbine's light displacement (or weight 
of the shell when launched) was only two hundred and 
fifty-seven tons, while that of the Satellite was two 
hundred and ninety-two. 

Feet. Inches. 

The Satellite was 112 3 long 

and 30 6 broad. 

The Columbine only 106 6 long . 

but 32 2 broad. 

And it was the difi*erence of breadth which gave the 

fallacious result as to tonnage. Why should not 



Captain Symonds have been allowed to build Kis ship 
as long as the Satellite^ and as broad as he thought 
necessary ? But this he could not do under the pre- 
scribed limitations. 

I perfectly agree with Sir R. Seppings in thinking 
that the advantage of increased breadth may be lost by 
mal-construction. 

In the character given of the Tyne by Sir R. Grant, 
aflter an experience of three years, it appears that '' she 
steers easy, wears and stays well, rides well at her 
anchors, stands very well under her sails, and is an 
excellent sea-boat f but the trifling qualities of sailing 
and stowage appear to be omitted, and were probably 
considered of little consequence, as she was built for 
'' general purposes J^ 

Will Sir R. Seppings try her against the Nimrod, a 
ship of precisely the same class, but without her weight 
aloft? 

Sir R. Seppings complains, in conclusion, of a want 
of fairness and candour on the part of the Author, in 
not noticing the excellent sailing qualities of the Acorn 
and Satellite. I have looked through the correspon- 
dence on this point ; and the result convinces me that 
the Acorn and Satellite, although subsequently (as 
stated in page 44) very considerably improved, did not 
at first shew any superiority, but the contrary. — ^^If 
this statement is incorrect, it may be easily disproved 
by the official reports. 
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: During the time I have heen employed in ar- 
ranging^ the following" remarks on the conduct of our 
naval administration since the peace of 1816^ it has 
often occurred to me to consider whether the subject 
is in itself of sufficient importance, and the errors 
which I intend to point out of sufficient magnitude, to 
justify an individual situated as I am, without com- 
mand or responsibility, in arraigning his superiors at 
the bar of public opinion, and charg'ing' them with 
serious mistakes in the performance of their official 
duties. 

I have very frequently and seriously asked myself 
these questions ; and the only reply which has sug*- 
gested itself is, that in the first place, no one will, I 
think, deny the undoubted importance of the question 
to be discussed ; and secondly, as far as regards my- 
self individually, I can most conscientiously disclaim 
every motive which in any way partakes of personal 
or political feeling. My advanced age entirely pre^ 
eludes my looking forward to further service in any 
capacity. I am not soured by disappointments j for 
my services, such as they are, have been rewarded to 
the full extent of my wishes or expectations. I have 
no resentments to gratify, and I can therefore truly 
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declare that I am induced to enter on the present dis- 
cussion solely and entirely from a deep sense of its 
paramount importance to my country; and that I 
should infinitely have preferred silent approbation^ had 
it been possible^ to the invidious task which I am re- 
luctantly undertaking. 

Let me^ however^ before I commence my observa- 
tions^ assure my readers, and especially those to whom 
I may appear to impute blame, that I write these 
pages under a full conviction of the difficulty of direct- 
ing so great a department as that over which they 
preside, in such a manner as to secure universal satis- 
faction; and although I should wish to see some 
important alterations, yet I am perfectly aware that, 
at no former period of peace, was the British navy in 
many points in so satisfactory a state, or in better pre- 
paration for any sudden emergency. I render there- 
fore full justice to those by whose zeal and exertions 
this result has been obtained — and if, in the course of 
these remarks, I am thought to censure too severely 
those to whom much national gratitude is due, I trust 
they will attribute any involuntary warmth of expres- 
sion to the natural anxiety and earnestness of an old 
officer, who fears that we are too pertinaciously ad- 
hering to antiquated systems, and not sufficiently 
attentive to the changes which are operating around us; 

I write with all the advantages which my having 
been an eye-witness of former errors and mismanage- 
ments can confer. I remember the commencement of 
the two last wars in 1778 and 1793, and the circum- 
^atances which I shall presently state will, I think, 
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convince my readers that, at both the above-named 
periods, many opportunities of achieving brilliant 
successes were lost, and incalculable injury inflicted 
by our enemies on our commercial marine^ in conse- 
quence of the vicious system which at that time pre- 
vailed to the greatest extent (and is even now far from 
being* totally eradicated), of adhering to old models 
and old classes in the construction of our ships of w^ar, 
instead of carefully observing* the improvements intro- 
ducing* around us, and more especially amongst our 
most formidable rivals. A few instances will suffice : — 
After the peace of 1763, when the combined fleets of 
France and Spain had been almost totally destroyed 
by a series of reverses unparalleled in naval history, 
and terminating with the surrender of an entire fleet 
at the Havannah,* these two powers were of course 
obliged, during the fifteen years which ensued, to 
create an entirely new navy ; and within the same 
period ours was also nearly rebuilt, but on such dif- 
ferent principles, that when war again broke out in 
1778, we very soon found ourselves completely over- 
matched, not only in the numbers, but in the descrip- 
tion of ships with which they opposed us. We had 
g'one steadily on pursuing our old plans, building and 
repairing small ships of the line, sixty- fours and fifties, 
while almost all their new two-deckers were at least 
seventy-fours, with a very formidable sprinkling of 
heavy eighty-fours in their line, carrying twenty-four 
pounders on the main deck, and of course very decidedly 

* TakeD; nine ships of the line ; sunk, three ; huilding, two. 
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superior to ours. When Count D'Estaing* appeared 
on the coast of America, in 1778, with twelve sail of 
the line, he had two eighty-four gun ships, six seventy- 
fours, three sixty-fours, and one fifty -four j while Lord 
Howe's fleet of thirteen consisted of one seventy-four, 
seven sixty-fours, and five fifties ; numerically, indeed, 
superior, but so much the reverse in point of actual 
force, that that brave officer did not venture to engage 
them until he could find an opportunity of bringing 
his fire-ships in aid of his attack. And a most con- 
vincing proof of our inferiority was afforded a few 
days afterwards, when the fleets having been separated 
and dispersed by a gale of wind, two of our fifty- gun 
ships fell in with two of the French eighty-fours, very 
much disabled ; and although both engagements ap- 
pear to have lasted several hours, and to have com- 
menced under circumstances the most favourable to 
the English, they were in each case finally obliged to 
retreat on the appearance of fresh ships coming to the 
assistance of their antagonist. A third action, fought 
at the same time between the Isis of fifty and Le Cesar 
of seventy -four, was equally indecisive. How different 
would have been the result if our ships had been 
seventy-fours or eighty-gun ships I and what a change 
in the aspect of the first naval campaign would the 
capture or destruction of three of D'Estaing's squad- 
ron (one of them his own flag-ship) have produced ! ; 
The history of that war will furnish abundant 
instances of similar and most mortifying failures, all, 
or almost all, attributable to the unwise and impolitic 
conduct of our naval administration du^mg the preced- 



ing* peace^ and to the inferior description of ships which 
we had persisted in huilding*. But I will not fatigue 
my readers by multiplying* examples unnecessarily. 

I think this dearly-boug-ht experience was not 
entirely lost upon us, and that after the peace of 1783, 
we did beg"in seriously to augment the number of our 
larger ships, and to a certain degree discontinue builds 
ing those of inferior classes, (sixty-fours and fifties) ; 
but I was very much struck by one remarkable instance 
of obstinate adherence to our old system on the part of 
the Navy Board. The Foudroyant, of eighty guns, 
had been taken from the French in 1758, and was 
universally considered, during the whole of the 
American war, the finest two-decker in the British 
service ; but no persuasion could induce the surve3^ors 
of the navy to imitate so desirable a ship j and it was 
not until 1793, thirty-Jive years after she had been in 
our possession, that the first eighty-gun ship on two 
decks was launched from a British dock-yard. 

It was, however, more especially with respect to our 
frigates, that the old system still prevailed in its full 
and fatal force. Notwithstanding the well-known 
improvement of the French navy in this particular, I 
do not think that at the commencement of the war in 
1793, we had a dozen frigates in our whole navy, 
<5arrying eighteen-pounders on the main-deck ; and it 
was not until several very unsatisfactory actions* had 
been fought by our small thirty-two gun ships, that 
we began to replace them by others of a superior 

* See those of the Thames, Irs, Venus, Boston, &c., in 1793 
and 1794. 
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description. In the meantime, however, and during* 
the first two years of that war, our commerce suffered 
terribly from the French cruizing* squadrons of heavy 
frigates, while we had no ships of equal force to oppose 
to them ; until at an enormous expense, and by employ- 
ing" all our merchant building-yards, and every species 
of inferior timber (fir particularly) we had created 
almost a new navy (as far as frigates were concerned) 
to supply our previous deficiency in this respect. 

Trusting, therefore, that these facts, which clearly 
prove that in the first years of the two last wars we 
lost, from the want of due previous preparation in this 
important particular, all those advantages which bril- 
liant successes at the commencement of hostilities 
inevitably bring with them, would not be quite disre- 
g'arded by the present generation; it will be readily 
beheved that at the conclusion of the late eventftil war^ 
I was an anxious as well as an attentive observer of 
the measures to which our naval administration would 
resort for the purpose of effectually meeting the new 
circumstances which had arisen. The war with the 
United States had but too clearly developed the system 
of naval policy, on which our new rival for maritime 
superiority was successfully acting. Their three prin- 
cipal classes of ships, although nominally of the same 
force as our own, were really nearly one-third superior 
in size, calibre of guns, and number of men; and 
various unsuccessful actions had but too clearly proved 
that neither professional skill, nor the most brilliant 
personal courage and exertions could compensate for 
this great disproportion of force. ; 
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I had, therefore, felt perfectly confident, that when 
we beg^n to turn our thoug-hts seriously towards 
rebuilding' our navy, a measure which. at the termina- 
tion of the war had become one of inevitable necessity, 
— the greater part of our ships, and especially the 
smaller classes, being* in a very decaying" state, — the 
considerations to which I have referred would have 
their due weig'ht ; and that in determining' the dimen- 
sions and force of our new ships, we should, instead of 
adhering* servilely to old models and classes, be very 
careful to build such only as mig'ht be fully capable of 
opposing" at least an equal force to that which we were 
to encounter: and this was the more necessary, 
because it very soon became universally known, that 
the success of the American navy had produced a deep 
impression throughout Europe, and that France espe- 
cially, as well as several minor maritime powers, were 
following" the example of that system which had been 
attended with such beneficial results. 

I saw with much pleasure, that with respect to our 
ships of the line, we were very judiciously abandoning" 
our old-fashioned and heavy-sailing" second-rates, and 
determininof to build in future no three-deckers smaller 
than the Caledonia; and that our new two-deckers 
were to be powerful eighty-four-gun ships, carrying 
twenty-four-pounders on the main deck, and therefore, 
in my opinion, not materially inferior even to the Ameri- 
cans. But here, alas! my satisfaction ended; and 
what was my disappointment when I saw between 
forty and fifty new frigates laid down in our different 
dock-yards, all except eight built on old French 
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models, icarrying eig-hteen-pounders only ou thp main 
deck; all in short of the force of the unfiDrtunate Java 
and Guerriere, possessing' all the defects of these ships, 
their want of room and stowag-e,* and that we were 
consequently replacing our frig'ates on the same footing* 
of comparative inferiority, which I had hoped it would 
have been our first study to avoid I I should have 
thought that instead of incurring' such an immense 
expensef in building fiigates of an inferior description, 
it would have been better economy and wiser policy to 
have contented ourselves with a smaller number, but of 
A superior class, following rather the model of the 
Pomone and the twenty-four pound frigates built after 
that beautiful ship, one of which, the Endymion,J 
proved in her action with the President, the largest 
of the American frigates, that those of this class 
are very little, if at all, inferior to any single-decked 
fihip. 

It will hardly, therefore, appear credible, that while 
we have been building at such an expense so large a 
number of small frigates, we have not since the peace 
laid down a single one on the model of the Pomone or 
Endymion j a class which excel the former as much in 

* These frigates can only stow (under hatches) three months* 
provisions, and two and a half months' water. 

t Prohablj nearly two millions, taking the old calculation of 
^1000 per gnn. 

X The President was captured by a squadron, but engaged by the 
Endymion only. The loss in killed and wounded stood thus : — 

I. W, TOTAL. 

President 36 70 105 

Endymion 11 14 25 
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gt)'od qualities of sailing and siowagfe, as in the more 
important point of superior force. 

I regret to say that my animadversions do not end 
here. 

When it was seen, towards the conclusion of the 
war, that the Americans were constructing a class of 
corvettes intended (as they unfortunately too soon 
proved themselves) to be decidedly superior to our 
ei^hteen-gun brigs, which until that time were un- 
doubtedly the finest and fastest vessels of their class, 
it was naturally to be expected that, when we came to 
rebuilding our smaller descriptions of ships, our atten-^ 
tion would have been peculiarly turned towards a 
larger and more powerful ship-corvette, carrying 
twenty-two or twenty-four heavy guns, calculated to 
stipersede the old-fashioned ship-sloops of former times, 
which from their over- weight aloft, and want of sta- 
bility and stowage, had become totally unfit for modern 
naval warfare. Here, alas ! I was again entirely dis- 
appointed. The subject does not appear to have ex- 
cited any attention until about 1820, when fourteen 
of tlie old class of twenty-eight-gun frigates, which 
had been from their bad qualities totally exploded 
during the last war, were ordered to be built; and 
about the same time we commenced a series of expen- 
sive (and as it always has appeared to me most unpro- 
fitable) experiments on our eighteen-gun brigs, against 
which we had conceived an unreasonable prejudice, 
because they could not beat the American corvettes, 
in every way so much their superiors. 

There can be no doubt that vessels of this peculiar 

D 2 
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description are less calculated than others for regular 
engagemeiits ; because, having only two masts, if one 
is disabled, they become comparatively helpless; but 
this disadvantage is counterbalanced by their remark- 
able handiness, good saiiling, and stability, in which 
latter qualities they equalled most of our b«st frigates; 
and my naval readers will not have forgotten the 
brilliant actions fought by the Pelican, Sylph, and 
Kangaroo, (as well as many others which I do not 
now recollect,) during the late war. 

Instead, however, of availing ourselves of the good 
qualities of these brigs in our draughts for a new and 
improved class of larger corvettes, the extraordinary 
idea occurred to us of converting these very identical 
brigs into ships, and that, by the addition of a mizen- 
mast, we should at once secure the desired superiority. 
Surely professional experience can scarcely be neces- 
sary to convince my readers of the absurdity of such 
an expectation. I need only say that vessels of this 
description are built on the nicest mathematical calcu- 
lations, and that any alteration by which these are 
even slightly deranged, must produce an injurious 
effect. It will therefore not surprise any one to learn 
that our brigs thus converted into ships lost all their 
good qualities; and although a heavy expense was 
incurred in placing, replacing, and again shifting and 
altering the height and position of their masts, they 
still continue very inferior to their former selves. 

I am aware that some official reports on the good 
qualities of these ci-devant brigs, may be produced 
against me; but I will only just venture to ask, 
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whether, as the alteration in question was very 
generally known to be a favourite hobby at the Ad- 
miralty, it is not just possible that a commander look- 
ing forward to promotion, might not like to hazard a 
very decidedly adverse opinion on a supposed improve- 
ment of his superiors ? Let me also inquire whether 
the Trinculo, the only brig which was allowed to join 
the experimental squadron under Sir T. Hardy, did 
not, in spite of defective copper, spars, and rigging, 
give very satisfactory testimony of what might have 
been expected from her, if she had been fairly and 
properly prepared for the trial?— and did not the 
Alert, on the contrary, newly fitted out and cop- 
pered, and with every advantage given her, sail 
worse than any other ship in the squadron ? Would 
it not have been fair in this case, if truth was the 
object, either to have tried the Trinculo against the 
Alert, or having proved that the latter as a ship did 
not answer, to have restored her original equipment, 
and then ascertained, with the same squadron, whether 
the brig or the projector was in fault? 

I confess I felt much mortified when I heard these 
particulars ; because it was impossible not to feel that 
an important experiment had been unfairly conducted, 
and the most obvious test apparently evaded. 

With respect to the ten-gun brigs, of which we 
appear to be so fond, and on which, during the last 
ten years, such large sums must have been laid out, I 
can only say that in my judgment they are entirely 
unfit for every purpose of war, as they sail indiffer- 
ently, and are, in point of force, inferior to most pri- 
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vateers. I would therefore almost pledge my exidt^ 
ence^ not one of them is seen on the sea in six months 
after the commencement of hostilities. How those 
who have lavished the public money on this most use- 
less class of vessel will then be able to justify them* 
selves I do not presume to conjecture. 

I see, by referring to the list of the navy, that we 
have now above forty of these brigs afloat or building, 
all, except one or two, laid down since the peace, be-^ 
sides twenty-eight more employed as packets; for 
which service experience has now fully proved them 
to be less calculated, and from their construction more 
imsafe, than any other description of vessel which could 
possibly have been selected. 

This subject naturally leads me to mention some 
partial experiments ordered in the course of the years 
1826 and 1827. The first was on a very small scale^ 
and the ships tried were only three eig'hteen-gun-ship 
corvettes, built by Captain Hayes, R.N., Professor 
Inman of the R.N. College, and the Surveyors of the 
Navy. From all the accounts I could collect, the 
trials were made at an unfavourable period of the year, 
and in a hasty and imperfect manner ; the officer com- 
manding the squadron was changed once, if not oftener, 
before any final report was made: and no known 
good sailing ship was ever in company with them. 
As far as I could learn, however, the Champion and 
Orestes were both superior ships to Sir R. Seppings^ 
Fy lades, and possessed many good qualities of stability 
and stowage, which the latter wanted; and I hear 
that they have since maintained their good character 
in these respects, especially the Orestes. 
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• This experiment led to another on a more extended 
scale. Captain Hayes was ordered to build a twenty- 
eig-ht-g-un ship, and a corvette of eighteen g'uns. 
Captain Symonds (an officer who in the construction 
of small vessels had shewn a remarkable talent for 
naval architecture) was to build a corvette of eighteen 
guns ; Professor Inman, a twenty-eight-gun frigate j 
and the Navy Board were to produce a new twenty- 
eight-gun frigate/and two eighteen-gun-ship corvettes. 
Having taken a very great interest in this second 
experiment, and being on intimate terms with many 
officers in the little squadron, I solicited from them 
all the information on this subject with which they 
<;ould supply me, and kept up a constant correspon- 
dence with them during the course of these experiments^ 
It was, however, impossible not to regret deeply that 
so large an expense should have been incurred iu 
trying experiments on the qualities of so useless and 
objectionable a class of frigates as these old-fashioned 
twenty-eight-gun ships, which have been long since 
abandoned in all other navies, from a perfect con- 
viction that it is impossible to give stability and swift- 
ness to a vessel which is expected to carry the upper 
works of a frigate on the fine and delicate bottom of a 
corvette. The French have, for this reason, entirely 
given up what they call " corvette aux gaillardsj^ find- 
ing that their '^ accastillage^^ (high bulwarks) made 
them always sail and carry sail badly; and as it was 
very generally known at the time these trial-ships were 
first ordered to be built, that both the French and 
Americans were constructing a large and powerful 
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class of corvettes, carryings heavy long guns, twenty- 
four and eighteen pounders, as well as thirty-two 
pound carronades, I was in great hopes that we 
should have followed their example without loss of 
time, instead of wasting our money in experiments on 
ships, which modem improvements have now rendered 
antiquated and obsolete. 

The first great mistake committed, appeared to me 
to be in limiting the constructors unnecessarily as to 
the dimensions, and more especially as to the breadth 
of their ships, by insisting that they were not to exceed 
a certain prescribed tonnage. Now it should have 
been well known at the Admiralty that tonnage, as 
taken by the old rule of admeasurement, neither ex- 
presses accurately either the displacement or capacity 
of a ship ; and although I perfectly agree with them 
in thinking that the constructors should have been 
obliged to build their ships nearly of the same size, yet 
my opinion was, that the great object being to obtain 
as perfect a specimen of each class as possible, the 
restriction should have been on the length only, and 
that they should on this occasion have had a carte 
hlancJie as to their model in all other respects ] and 
this was the more necessary in the present case, be- 
cause the besetting sin of our naval constructors having 
been hitherto an invincible unwillingness to give suflSi- 
cient breadth, and the consequence a failure in point 
of stability in most of our ships, it became of more 
importance to prevent the Surveyors of the Navy, by 
insisting on a restriction of this natm'e, from bringing 
down all the other ships to the level of then* own. 
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What was the result ? Captain Hayes, contrary to 
his own judgment, but not choosing* to sacrifice length, 
built both his ships considerably narrower than he 
otherwise would have done : and the consequence was, 
they failed in stability. 

Professor Inman, fully aware of the advantage of 
breadth, gave up a part of the usual length of ships of 
that class to obtain it. Captain Symonds followed his 
example, and, as might and ought to have been fore- 
seen, both the Sapphire and Columbine, although pos- 
sessing many excellent qualities, and very superior to 
most ships of their respective classes, were still much 
inferior to what might have been expected, if their 
ingenious constructors had been left to the uncontrolled 
exercise of their own judgment. 

It was also much to be regretted that advantage 
was not taken of this opportunity to ascertain more 
satisfactorily than we had hitherto done, the compara- 
tive qualities of some new classes of ships lately intro- 
duced into our navy, and with which our officers in 
general were but little acquainted. After the unfor- 
tunate issue of the first actions with the large American 
frigates, the Leander and Newcastle were hastily built 
on a draught supposed to be similar to that of the 
United States, Constitution, .and President; but as 
they were at sea only during the last half-year of the 
war, and chiefly together, there were not, I believe, 
many opportunities of determining whether they fully 
realized the expectations of their constructors. 

In the only actual trial they had, ofi* Porto Praya, 
the Constitution out-sailed them and escaped ; so that 
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it was evident we had still something' to leam with 
respect to these ships j and at the conclusion of the 
war such experiments should have been tried as to 
place this question on some certain footing*. 

With our usual heedlessness^ however, this whole, 
subject was dismissed from our minds the moment 
peace was concluded. The Leander and Newcastle 
were forthwith fitted out as flag*-ships for foreign sta- 
tions, with the usual incumbrances of poops, &c. ; so 
that any further experiments on their sailing* became, 
out of the question, and they were in this way entirely 
worn out and taken to pieces, after only six months 
trial in actual service. 

The same extraordinary system has been continued 
with respect to eight new ships of the same class, built 
since 1816. Three of these have been employed on 
foreign stations in the same way ; but no attempt has 
yet been made to satisfy ourselves by actual and careful 
experiment (conducted under the eye of the Admiralty 
or Navy Boards) whether these ships are or are not 
to be depended upon for the same good qualities which 
were so remarkable in those of which they are intended 
to be exact imitations.* 

Now this important question might and ought to 
have been thoroughly investigated in 1827. Nothhig 
would have been more easy than to have fitted out one 
of these first-class frigates, another of the second, (the 
Endymion for instance,) and one of our new eighteen- 
pounder ships ; and while the other experiments were 

♦ The Java liaa returned jfrom India with a very indifferent cha- 
jfacter. 
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goii^ forward with respect to. the twenty-eights and 
corvettes, we might have ascertained^, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt^ the comparative sailings stability, and 
capacity of these important classes of ships. I had 
almost omitted to mention another point to which our 
attention should also have been directed at that time : — 
the Barham (the first of a large number of seventy-four- 
gun ships which have been jince cut down and con- 
verted into frigates) was nearly ready for sea, when 
Sir T. Hardy hoisted his flag and took the command 
of the experimental squadron. It was surely of very 
great consequence that the qualities of this new class 
of ship should be carefully ascertained before we pro- 
ceeded further on a very expensive and serious operation; 
and a most excellent opportunity of doing so at that 
time presented itself. But no, the Barham too was 
to be fitted for a flag-ship, and sent off immediately to 
the West Indies, where I cannot believe many satis- 
factory opportunities will occur of fully ascertaining 
her good or bad qualities, as the weather is generally 
fine and settled in that country, and the squadron 
chiefly composed of small and inferior vessels, whose 
bad sailing, when tried with the Barham, will rather 
tend to mislead the commander-in-chief, than enable 
him to form a correct judgment of her real qualities. 

Every body who reads these pages will, I am sure, 
agr^e with me, that such an experimental squadron as, 
the one I have suggested must have been attended 
with the best consequences, and that it would have had 
a strong tendency to check a practice, which has 
always too much prevailed in all our naval adminis- 
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trations, of building* or altering large numbers of 
ships on some particular plan, without sufficient 
previous trial' and consideration. What, however, 
was the result of that which actually took place ? In 
the first trials, the ships built by Professor Inman^ 
Captains Hayes and Symonds, although, for the 
reasons I have already stated, far inferior to what* 
they might have been, were superior to those built 
by the Surveyors of the Navy ; one of the latter, 
the Tyne, of twenty-eight guns, was actually sent 
back to Portsmouth as totally unfit to compete with 
the remainder ; and although, after various expensive 
alterations, they were all considerably improved, 
especially the two corvettes, (which I understand were 
pretty close imitations of the Champion and Orestes, 
and very unlike the Py lades), yet it was quite clear that 
our official naval architecture ought no longer to be 
implicitly relied on, and that a system must be radically 
wrong under which the best ships which could be 
built were found on trial deficient in many important 
points, and requiring great alterations before they 
could be brought at all to an equality with others of 
a similar class ; and I am sure the whole profession 
concun'ed heartily with the gallant and experienced 
officer who was entrusted with the command of the 
experimental squadron (and than whom a better choice 
could not have been made), in recommending that a 
further trial should be made on a larger and more 
extended scale; and that Captains Hayes and Symonds 
and Professor Inman, should be each employed to 
build a fi*igate of the largest dimensions, to be finished 
with as little delay as possible, and fairly tried against 
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the most approved ships of the same ckss. I under- 
stand His Royal Hig^hness the Lord Hig'h Admiral 
fully approved of this sug'g'estion, and g-ave immediate 
orders accordingly ; but as I have not since been able 
to discover that any such ships are in progress, I fear 
that official influence or jealousy has been sufficiently 
powerful to extinguish all hope of further improvement 
at present. 

From this important subject I pass to the measures 
which have been adopted to preserve the discipline, 
efficiency, and activity of our ships in commission, and 
to counteract the inevitable effects of a long and 
profound peace on all warlike establishments. Between 
1784 and 1793, we had three considerable naval 
armaments, and there was consequently but little time 
for either officers or men to forget what they had 
previously learned ; but I remember that it was during 
this period the constant practice to assemble our gniard- 
ships at Spithead as early in the spring* as possible, 
and to exercise them during the summer months in 
those various evolutions which would naturally suggest 
themselves to the mind of an experienced officer. Has 
this good old system been followed up ? I fear the 
reply will be, that during the last fourteen years (with 
one solitary exception in 1818) no squadron has ever 
assembled for exercise ; that Spithead and Plymouth 
Sound are generally to be seen without even senior 
officers' ships to enforce regularity, as well as to 
stimulate by good example to activity and emulation : 
and that our ships of war, when fitted out for foreign 
service, proceed to their respective stations without 
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^ny previoujs inspection or review, and almost alwayd 
sing-ly, encumbered with passengfers,* and overloaded 
with provisions and stores, resembling* too often a 
merchant ship with a full cargo making all haste to its 
port of discharge, rather than a British man of war 
in perfect trim and equipment, and carefully preserving 
during peace, that complete state of order and prepa- 
ration which can alone secure superiority in war. It 
is quite unnecessary for me to enlarge on the ill effects 
which this deviation from our former system must 
necessarily produce. An entire new set of officers 
are gradually replacing those whose long experience 
in war might perhaps have rendered further instruction 
less necessary ; and if the rising generation are 
educated in a system of negligence and inactivity, 
what will be the result at the commencement of a new 
war, when our utmost exertions will be required to 
secure our superiority over rivals who have certainly 
lost no opportunity of improving and perfecting their 
naval estabhshments, and whose minds are full}'- alive 
to the errors to which they attribute their former 
reverses ? 

A regiment, when ordered on foreign service is 
always reviewed previous to embarkation, and its state 
of discipline and appearance confidentially reported 
on. Such a practice introduced into the navy would 
have the best effects, both by encouraging emulation 
and exertion, and preventing that fatal system of hur- 

♦ The Champion of eighteen guns, sailed not long since for the 
coast of Africa with fifty supernumeraries, for whom there was no 
room below, stowed on the main deck^ under canvass. 
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ikying ships to sea in an imperfect state of eqiiipinent \ 
and nothing could be more easy and simple than the 
detail of such an arrangement. A newly commissioned 
ship, after being reported ready for sea, might be 
allowed any reasonable time to prepare for heing 
reviewed, and the captain should have full liberty 
during this interval to get under weigh, and exercise 
in any manner he thought proper. The commander^ 
in-chief should then, after mustering the crew, and 
fully inspecting all the interior arrangements, see the 
men exercised at their guns ; and the ship being got 
tmder sail, should be put through all the various 
evolutions which it is of most consequence to perform 
Bteadily and correctly in the presence of an enemy. 
If this regulation were rigidly adhered to at Ports*- 
mouth and Plymouth, no ship could in future proceed 
on foreign service, materially deficient in discipline or 
preparation, and the thoughtless and injurious system 
of encumbering and overloading them in the manner 
I have described must be at least considerably checked, 
if not altogether put a stop to. 

Another most important point to which too little 
attention has been paid since the peace of 1816, is our 
artillery practice. There can be no doubt that our 
reverses during the American war are to be attributed, 
not only to the great superiority of the ships we 
engaged, but to the imperfect manner in which our 
officers and men had been trained to the use of their 
gims. It will, perhaps, hardly be credited hereafter, 
that there was at that time no regular system of 
exercise established by authority in the British Navy, 
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but that each ship had its own particular plan and 
method^ varying* of course according* to the experience 
and degree of information possessed by the captain, 
as well as to the degree of importance which he 
attached to the subject. I need not detail the fatal 
negligence which too often prevailed, and which 
became only known in its full extent by its unfortunate 
results. At the conclusion of the peace, however, the 
officers of the navy were unanimous and urgent for 
the immediate adoption of a better system, and various 
suggestions were offered to the Admiralty, as to the 
best method of proceeding. Assuming, as appeared 
most probable, that our ships would be almost entirely 
in port, some recommended an exercising ground at 
each naval arsenal, in which the crews of the guard- 
ships, &c., might be regularly trained: others pre- 
ferred a ship fitted for this purpose ; but all concurred 
in the necessity of establishing some uniform practice. 
In 1817, Sir H. Douglas, an officer who combines an 
hereditary interest in the w elfare of that service which 
owes so much to his father, with all that science and 
experience in war can afford, laid before the Board of 
Admiralty a most valuable work, containing a series 
of suggestions on this subject, which, if they had been 
properly attended to and acted upon, must have placed 
our system of artillery exercise on a very different 
footing from that on which it at present stands. It 
does not, however, appear that between 1817, when he 
first offered his manuscript work to the Board of 
Admiralty ; and 1819, when he requested their permis- 
sion to publish it, any attention was paid to the 
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valuable sug'g'estions with which it abounds, beyond 
issuing* by authority a sort of uniform manual exercise 
for the great guns ; and until 1827, when His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence became Lord High 
Admiral of England, I was not able to observe that 
any effectual steps were taken to introduce or enforce 
such a regular system of artillery practice, especially 
amongst our ships on the home stations, as might 
enable us to keep pace with the improvements rapidly 
introducing amongst our maritime rivals. 

During His Royal Highnesses administration, much 
was undoubtedly accomplished by his own frequent 
personal inspections of the ships in commission, and 
the attention he paid to everything which respected 
their artillery ; but he was unfortunately, too short a 
time in office to establish any material or permanent 
improvements in this part of our system; and I 
cannot therefore do better, than give my readers in 
this place, and as nearly as possible in Sir H. Doug- 
las's own words, a sketch of the plan which he, twelve 
years ago, suggested to the Admiralty — which at the 
moment appears to have been received with entire 
approbation — ^but which since that time, has not (as 
far as I can learn) been thought worthy of further 
consideration. 

^^ When the navies of Europe, opposed to us in the 
late war, had been swept from the face of the ocean by 
the gallant achievements of the British marine, a 
period of triumphant, undisputed dominion ensued, 
during which our seamen were not in general suf- 
ficiently practised in the exercise of those weapons, by 
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which that dominion had been gained; but, in the 
pride and ease of conquest, were sufFered^ in many 
instances, to lose much of that proficiency in warlike 
practice which had been 'acquired in a long series of 
arduous service. No one seemed to doubt that the 
decided superiority which he had displayed in every 
action with a marine generally esteemed expert in 
gunnery, was owing to a degree of permanent perfec- 
tion in our own system, which, animated by the well- 
known gallantry of our officers and seamen, would 
always insure us victory over the vessels of any other 
state, even in conflicts with superior force. Relying 
with too great confidence on this persuasion, we were 
led to despise expected foes whom we only rated on a 
level with those we had uniformly beaten; and to 
engage rashly in very unequal contests with the ships 
of a power, whose practice we have since found is not 
of that character which should render us satisfied with 
the condition, or indifferent about the improvement of 
our own. 

^^ Reviewing carefully our naval actions with Euro- 
pean enemies during the whole of the last war, and 
comparing them with the battles which were fought in 
that which immediately preceded, there appears abun- 
dant proof that the natives of Europe had very much 
deteriorated in the practice of gunnery. In the war 
which terminated in 1783, the damage which our ships 
sustained, even in combats with nearly equal force, 
was in general much greater than in the actions of the 
late French war. It appears, indeed, that even in the 
later periods of Napoleon's reign, when he had certainly 
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effected considerable improvements in his marine, the 
state of practical gunnery was still so wretched, that 
we have seen ships, fully officered, superbly equipped, 
and strongly manned, playing batteries of twenty or 
thirty heavy guns against our vessels, crowded with 
men, without more effect than might easily have been 
|)roduced by one or two well-directed pieces ; and we 
have seen some cases in which heavy frigates have used 
powerful batteries against our vessels for a considera- 
ble time without producing any effect at all. 

^^The danger of resting satisfied with superiority 
over a system so wretched as this, has been made 
sufficiently evident. It consisted more in relative than 
in absolute excellence. We became too confident by 
being feebly opposed ; then slack in warlike exercise, 
by not being opposed at all ; and lastly, in many cases 
inexpert for want even of drill practice; and herein 
consisted the great disadvantage under which, without 
suspecting it, we entered, with too great confidence, on 
war with a marine much more expert than that of any 
of our European enemies. 

'^ The materiel of our navy is in the finest possible 
condition. Our ships are greatly improved in every 
featiu*e of strength and warlike quality. Our ordnance 
is the best in the world; every species of store and 
equipment is perfect. We possess excellent seamen, 
trained by the operations of our commercial navy. Our 
offiflfers, many of them educated at public expense, are 
good navigators, excellent astronomers, and are full of 
energy, activity, and courage : but these elements and 
qualities are not sufficient to constitute a good ship of 
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war, unless the knowledge of warlike science and 
practice be added ; and that in a manner to become 
immediately operative at the commencement of a 
rupture. The practice of a long* war, and the talents 
of many distinguished officers, had formed some expert 
crews of gunners : but these benefits were partial ; and 
we shall undoubtedly lose^ in peace, all or much of 
that proficiency, unless we take special care ; and shall 
have ag'ain to struggle through years of difficulty, only 
to attain what we may not only secure from decaj^, 
but most certainly further improve, and even render 
permanent. After many years of war had afforded us 
ample opportunities of practice, and yielded us many 
splendid victories, we were, in some instances, severely 
disappointed. Let us consider well what may be the 
case, when, afi«r a long peace, we send out fresh 
commissioned ships, manned with untrained people, for 
immediate battle. How many gallant officers have 
gone forth, with splendid reputations and the sacred 
honour of the British flag, depending upon crews on 
whom no reliance could be placed, excepting for 
courage and self-devotion! I humbly endeavour to 
provide a remedy for this ; and the reasons which I 
shall offer in support, will, at least, advocate the case 
of every man who has been, or who may be, exposed 
to such perils of character: and I take occasion to 
assure the officers of the navy who may peruse this 
work, that any remarks on public events which I may 
think it necessary to make in the course of my essay, 
are not quoted to criticise, but on the contrary to 
justify, or account for operations which were always 
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most g'allantly undertaken, and which could not per- 
haps have been better executed, with the means and 
qualities they commanded. 

^^ There cannot be any doubt of the vast advantages 
that would result from enlightening* by theory, and 
training by practice, during peace, as large a proportion 
as we can of those who are to command and serve 
our naval ordnance in war. It is impossible indeed 
that we should be disappointed in the conviction we 
feel, that splendid advantages would result from such 
a measure. With men imperfectly trained, no nicety 
of practice can be attempted or expected. Many 
improvements which would appear simple, and might 
be easily practised by well formed artillerists, may be 
considered complicated and impracticable by people 
who may, perhaps, be quartered to their guns for real 
action^ as one of their first artillery exercises. Thus 
I have often heard it enforced, that nothing that is 
not coarsely simple can be practised in Naval Gunnery, 
and that no innovations should be attempted ; and the 
diflSculty which my father experienced, even from 
oflScers, in procuring the adoption of locks, and many 
other improvements which he made in naval ordnance, 
are proofs how far the want of some general cultivation 
of the science and art of gunnery are impediments to 
the introduction of improvements, which, instead of 
being resisted, would be eagerly received, were our 
people taught to estimate them. What would now be 
the condition of our admirable land-service artillery, 
were it not for the institution which cultivates theory, 
and the system which has perfected the practice ? It 
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would have remained far behind in the progress to 
improvement ; and, instead of being* the very best, 
mig'ht have been, perhaps, the worst artillery in 
Europe. Suppose that, at the commencement of war, 
instead of taking the field with a well -trained corps of 
artillery, we were merely to turn over multitudes of 
able-bodied men to that duty, (as is the case in our 
naval artillery) and hurry them off for action, without 
more training* than may be acquired in the short 
interval between enrolment and real service ; and, if 
after the interval of a long peace, under officers des- 
titute of experience, unacquainted with science, and 
rusty in the practice of former wars. — To such a corps, 
much of that nicety of practice which is at present 
admirably and easily executed, would appear mere 
refinement, as impossible to be observed, as it is to 
introduce or hope for expert practice from our naval 
artillery, at the commencement of a war particularly. 
Should the improvement of Naval Gunnery be less an 
object of national importance, than the instruction and 
training* of our land-service artillery V^ 

Sir Howard then proceeds to recommend the forma- 
tion of Depots of Instruction for the purpose of 
instructing* officers, master gunners, gunners' mates, 
and their crews ; and truly observes, that no measure 
which provides merely for the drill of the men can 
effectually improve the service practice, for the mere 
dexterity of a few privates can do little unless directed 
by cultivated and well exercised intellig-ence on the 
part of the officers commanding*, &c. He urges the 
strongest reasons for composing these depots exclu- 
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sively of naval oflScers and seamen, and goes on to 
propose that in the formation of this new corps we 
should first ^^ engage a certain number of seamen 
expressly for the service of the gunners' crew for 
periods of five or seven years; renewable at their 
expiration, attaching a small increase of pay to 
each consecutive re-engagement. The advantages 
held out to volunteers should be, that master gunners, 
gunners' mates, and a certain number of seamen gun- 
ners, will eventually be incorporated; and that regular 
advancement in that department will hereafter take 
place according to merit; so that seamen gunners 
may, if they can read and write, consider themselves 
in the certain road to gain, according to their merit, 
situations of gunners' mates, and master gunners of 
ships. Seamen gunners to receive 1^. 4^. per diem, 
and to share prize-money as gunners' mates do now, 
or with some other rank, superior to able seamen. 

"The practicability of forming such an institution 
resolves itself into this — whether, upon these advan- 
tages being made known, a suflScient number of 
volunteers can be procured to commence such an 
establishment. The experiment might be easily tried ; 
but the proposal should be accompanied with an expla- 
nation that the sj^stem provides, eventuallj^, a term of 
relief, or residence on shore, for men so incorporated. 
If the experiment answer the confident and authorized 
expectation that may be entertained of its success, a 
selection of naval officers, the best practitioners of the 
late war, should be named, to conduct the Depots of 
Instruction ; and I have every reason to believe that 
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some very distinguished officers would come forward 
to commence such a system. In this way a number 
of trained men would always be retained in the ser- 
vice — successions of commanders, and many officers 
who cannot be employed afloat in a limited peace 
establishment, would, at the trifling expense of full 
pay, be improved in this important branch of their 
military duties ; master gunners and gunners' mates 
would be trained ; and a permanent stock of seamen 
gunners brought up^ to fill hereafter these important 
offices ; and should it be extended ultimately in the 
manner I propose, it would furnish besides a consider- 
able number of very expert captains of guns. 

^^ When a sufficient number of men are procured to 
form one depot of instruction, a proportion of officers, 
properly proficient in a course of gunnery, and in a 
general system of exercise, should be appointed. 

^^ One captain, three or four lieutenants, and a certain 
number of midshipmen, master-gunners, and gunners' 
mates, should be nominated to a division; and if the expe- 
riment succeed, other divisions of instruction should then 
be established at the principal arsenals, and the whole 
placed under the superintendence of a Rear- Admiral. 

^^AU seamen gunners should be made perfectly 
acquainted with the duties of every man, in the exercise 
of all natures of ordnance, with reduced complements 
as well as with the full crew ; so as to be perfect mas- 
ters of every fresh arrangement that may be required 
to replace casualties. 

" A level space proper for a good range should be 
fixed upon, and a sufficient number of guns and car- 
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ronades mounted in batteries similal* to chips' sides^ and 
consequently placed at various and corresponding' 
heights above the horizontal plane. 

^^ Young* officers, master-gunners of ships, and g'un- 
ners' mates training* for these important situations, 
should be instructed in the following- matters: — the 
names of the different parts of a gun and carriage ; — 
the dispart in terms of lineal mag-nitude and in degrees, 
how taken ; — what constitutes point-blank, and what 
line-of-metal range ; — windage, the errors and loss of 
force arising from it, showing also the importance of 
preserving- shot from rust ; — the theory of the most 
material effects of different charges of powder, applied 
to practice with a single shot, also with plurality of 
balls, showing how these affect accuracy, penetration, 
and splinters. Gunners of ships should also be quahfied 
to judge of the condition of gunpowder by inspection; 
to ascertain its quahty by the ordinary tests and trials, 
as well as by actual proof j and these, as I shall show 
hereafter, are very indispensable qualifications. 

^^Master-gunners should also be instructed in the 
laboratory works required for the naval service — such 
as making rockets for signals; filling tubes, new priming 
them in particular; making and filling* cartridges; 
precautions in airing and drying gunpowder ; care and 
inspection of locks, choice of flints, correct mode of 
fixing them, &c. &c. 

^^ The officers, master-gunners, and those training 
for such situations, will then proceed to the practice of 
gunnery, together with the seamen gunners who may 
have been previously instructed in the exercise. 
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^^The practice should be taugfht, with every degree 
of precision, at the range on shore, in order to show 
the actual ranges of ordnance, when not affected by the 
motion of a ship, and thus discriminate between the 
errors of gunnery, and those which necessarily arise 
from the floating motions. Elementary instruction in 
practical gunnery cannot indeed be properly given 
qfioat; it is absolutely essential that the principles of 
the practice be shown on shore. 

^' Practice should first be taught with the different 
natures of naval ordnance, single shotted, at point- 
blank distances, with the service charge ,• then at line- 
of-metal ranges, and at some intermediate and greater 
distances, against large targets or screens, some the 
height of single, others of two-decked ships, and fitted 
with poles to represent, in height and position, the 
masts of an enemy. This, for reasons that will be given 
in Part IV. when we come to treat of the practice, is 
very important. Practice should then be made at the 
same distances with two shot, to show the great uncer- 
tainty of this practice at long ranges ; and with reduced 
charges, to show the corresponding ravages that may 
be occasioned by splinters. 

" Practice should then be carried on, at every 
hundred yards from 100 to 1000, with all natures of 
guns and caiTonades in ordinary use, to show their 
comparative merits and powers, in regard to accu- 
racy and other effects. Instruction should also be 
given in mortar practice: and in shell practice 
from guns, with common shells and also with spherical 
case. 
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'^ When expert in the school practice on shore, the 
gunners should practise afloat from a hulk kept for 
that purpose at each depot. They will thus learn the 
comparative uncertainty of naval fire; and, conse- 
quently, be prepared to receive and observe this im- 
portant maxim— that minute accuracy and intelligent 
quickness are more essential in Naval Gunnery than 
in the land service ; for although it may not be pos- 
sible to attain equal precision, yet every approximation 
that can be made towards it by expertness or simple 
expedient will tend in some degree either to correct 
or reduce those errors which arise from the floating 
motions. 

'^ As soon as one set of seamen are returned com-, 
plete in exercise and practice, they should be trans- 
ferred to commissioned ships, and there drill the seamen 
engaged in the ordinary way, according to the general 
system ; so that in this respect they would be as well 
trained, at least, as by the contemplated plan ; and all 
the permanent advantages of the proposed system 
would be so much gained. 

^^ Fresh seamen should be engaged as gunners, and 
drawn into the Depot of Instruction, in proportion 
as trained men are turned over to the guard-ships. 
These again should, by degrees, transfer to the cruisers 
a certain proportion of the trained gunners, that will 
have been received from the depots ; which however 
should^ together with the guard-ships and home 
cruisers, always retain a sufficient number of trained 
men for new commissioned ships, in the event of sudden 
armament. In this manner vast facilities and advan- 
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tages would be experienced in fitting ships/ and in 
rendering* them more immediately efficient. The plan 
now suggested would provide people not only qualified 
to assist in fitting the ship, but also to assist in working 
her ; not only qualified to drill to gunnery the fresh 
hands — but to examine and arrange all the ordnance 
equipment — and very soon to make that ship, if pro- 
perty commanded, a good man of war. 

'^ In all departments of warlike organization depots 
are allowed to be the very hearts of the sj^stem, by 
which improvement is cultivated, circulated, and es- 
tablished. In all services this is recognised and 
observed; no body can be permanently good, no 
system uniform without them. It is to this general 
measure that the service efficiency of every branch 
of our army is mainly to be attributed. It is 
this which supports the uniform systematic excel- 
lence of the whole machine, however remote some 
of its parts may be. It is from a similar system, 
connected with the naval profession, that the marines 
are what they are ; and which has so much improved, 
perfected indeed, the Marine Artillery. If instead of 
applying it to naval artillery duties, a corps of naval 
gunners had been formed, composed of seamen and 
* officered by a succession of naval officers, there can be 
no doubt that its proficiency would be equal to, and 
its utility, as Naval Artillery, infinitely greater than 
that of the Marine Artillery. Detachments of this 
corps were embarked on board the ships of the squadron 
that were sent out last summer on a cruise of exercise 
and practice ; and it is no uncommon thing for naval 
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officers fitting out ships to apply for detachments of 
Marine Artillery to drill their seamen to the gun 
exercise. If such detachments had been or could be 
drawn from a permanent body composed of seamen- 
gunners trained by naval officers, instead of marines, 
can there be any comparison between the influence of 
the two systems on the practice of Naval Gunnery ? 
If the squadron in question had been to sail on real 
service instead of a peaceable cruise, which system 
would have been most efficient ? The Marine Artil- 
lery have their peculiar duties ; but to extend them to 
any interference with naval gunnery would be most 
injurious. For the same reason that the Marines have 
their divisions, the Royal Artillery their schools of 
practice, and every regiment its depot, naval gunnery 
should have its permanent seat of instruction, and 
store of trained men. The advantages that would 
result from such an establishment are beyond calcula- 
tion. These depots would become the resorts of zeal 
and talents— the nurseries of improvements ; vast 
numbers of young naval officers of all ranks would 
resort thither at their own expense. Such is precisely 
the opportunity which the naval service wants in this 
branch of the profession. Improvement might then 
be cultivated without pursuing it through other 
departments, as at present ; — naval officers would find 
a field open to them, which is now occupied by others. 
Courses of practical instruction might be given to any 
number of young officers who might choose to attend. 
Naval gunnery would become, as it most certainly 
should, an organized department of the naval service. 
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under the direction and control of the naval adminis- 
tration ; and I feel most enthusiastically certain^ that 
this simple measure would lay the foundation of a 
system which would soon be cultivated to perfection, 
by the professional genius and zeal which it would call 
into action. 

" As to the extent to which this plan may be carried, 
present expense and future circumstances must be 
consulted ; but the system might be commenced without 
incurring charges of consideration sufficient to defeat 
this great national object. 

^^ The merits of this plan do not depend upon the 
limited extent to which we may be obliged to confine 
it, at present, on account of the difficulty of making 
financial provision for a more general operation. If 
it be plainly calculated to do some good, it should not 
be rejected, because, for contingent reasons which 
attach not to its merits as a system, it cannot at 
present yield its full benefits. If it be capable of 
training people sufficient to furnish master-gunners, 
gunners' mates, and captains of guns for half the 
number of guns (i. e. a fighting side) of ten sail of the 
line and thirty frigates, (about 1000 men,) it should 
not be abandoned because, on account of the expense, 
it cannot supply double the number. The adoption of 
a good sound system is the present consideration, not 
its immediate extension. If we found our measiu^e 
upon a good professional principle, the super-structure 
may be raised gradually, in proportion as we may 
require it. The question for consideration is, whether 
the plan which is suggested does not provide a good 
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professional system for instructing* ofiicers, midshipmen, 
master-gunners, and gunners^ mates ; for training* a 
proportion of seamen as captains of guns, as well as 
for drilling seamen engaged in the ordinary way: 
whether such a measure would not eminently tend to 
encourage the professional cultivation of artillery know- 
ledge, forming a good sound system, in which extension 
of benefit maybe made to accompany extension of force. 
If it promise such advantages, it will be cheaply 
purchased by any expense that may attend it. Were 
it an experimental measure that could not be com- 
menced, without first committing the country to vast 
preparatory expense, we might hesitate about making 
the trial ; but the system may be instituted at a rate 
that would not amount to the expense of adding a 
20-gun ship to our establishment, 

^^If, by way of -commencement, one depot were 
formed, the following is an estimate of the expense : — 

Average half Average full Diff, of ex- 

pay per day. pay per annum. pense per an. 

s. d. £. £. 

Captam 18 6 552 324 

( As the average full-pay very nearly balances 
I the half-pay of 6«. a day, it is proposed to 
4 lieuts. \ pay the lieutenants as 1st lieutenant of ships, 
I viz. 11/. 10«. per mensem, on account of the 
L expense of Uving on shore. 

65. each 188Z. 114 

80 midshipmen at 3Z. 9.^. per mensem . . . 1345 

Lodging 1 captain at 12^?. per week .... 81 

4 lieutenants at 10^. per week . . 104 

1918 
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Brought forward £1918 

Lodging* 160 1st gnnners at Is. 4d. per day . 3650 
160 2nd ^nners at 1^. 2d. per day . 8193 
Provisions for 300 gTinners^ rate not known 
Expense of hulk for reception of 1 lieutenant, 
80 midshipmen, and 300 gunners 

Total, exclusive of the two last items £8761 

^^As the Marine Artillery is established, some of 
their best non-commissioned officers should at first be 
attached to each Naval Depot as drill-masters; but 
hereafter, these situations should be held by some 
intelligent seamen-gunners, to be called acting master^ 
gunners^ to receive 4Z. 125. per mensem, (the pay of 
gimners to sloops,) and to be promoted on proper 
occasions, to master-gunners of ships/^ 

If these arguments fail to convince my readers, 
none that I can oflfer, will I am sure be more fortu- 
nate ; I will therefore only add, that up to the time I 
write (1829) I cannot discover that the shghtest atten- 
tion has been paid to Sir H. Douglas's recommenda- 
tions by the Board to whom they were addressed ; but 
in France, on the contrary, it appears that this work 
having been considered by the government as of great 
value, has been translated, and is now used as a class 
book at the schools for the instruction of naval 
gunners, established in some of the chief naval arsenals 
in that country, agreeably to its suggestions.* 

* See Preface to the second Edition, and remarks by the French 
translator and Editor. — Paris, 1826. 

The Excellent was commissioned in 1831, and Sir H. Douglas's 
plan fully carried into execution by Sir T. Hastings. 
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Having" thus pointed out (more in sorrow than in 
anger) the principal defects which I have remarked in 
our naval administration for the last fifteen years, (the 
annual expense of our navy during* this period being 
rarely under five millions,) let us turn our eyes towards 
those nations, whom (without forgetting that there 
exist other considerable maritime powers) we have been 
usually accustomed to consider our most formidable 
rivals. To begin with France:— The termination of 
hostilities found that country in nearly the same state 
as ourselves with respect to the ''materieV^ of its 
marine, which, from the peculiar circumstances under 
which most of their ships had been constructed, was 
in 1818 rapidly falling into decay, when the govern- 
ment of that country, after the withdrawal of the allied 
armies, had first leisure to turn their thoughts to naval 
afiairs. They appear to have very soon directed their 
attention towards the construction of a superior class 
of fi'igates, in imitation of the Americans ; and although 
their first experiments did not fully succeed, owing I 
apprehend to then* falling into the too common error 
of putting more guns and weight of all kinds into them 
than they were calculated to carry, a very curious and 
important book published in 182S by a French naval 
architect (Tupinier) is full of the most interesting 
details of their progress during this interval, and clearly 
developes the system on which their naval administra- 
tion intended to proceed. Without entering into tech- 
nical and professional duties, which might fatigue my 
readers, I will shortly state the most important fea- 
tures of the new plan. 

F 
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It is assumed that the application of steam to the 
purposes of maritime warfare, will render it almost 
impossible for us in future to })lockade the ports of 
France, or to insult its coast, as we have done during 
former wars. They argue therefore that France hav- 
ing* now but few colonies, and their foreign trade with 
them being" comparatively unimportant, it can no longer 
be an object to assemble large fleets, for the protection 
of their coasts or commerce, and that their principle in 
a war with England should be rather one of universal 
annoyance and attack on our most vulnerable and 
distant foreign possessions. It is suggested therefore 
to turn their chief attention to the construction of very 
superior and powerful two-decked ships, carrying like 
the Americans from ninety to one hundred guns, 
possessing the best qualities of sailing and stowage, 
(six months' provisions and four months' water,) and 
calculated to accompany and strengthen the flying and 
predatory squadrons of frigates, (also of the lai^est 
dimensions,) with which it is proposed to assail and 
harass our colonies and commerce in every quarter of 
the globe. 

That this system has been actually adopted by the 
French Government, and steadily acted on since 1882, 
is clearly proved by the speech of the Minister of 
Marine, M. Hyde de Neuville, in the debate which 
took place in the Chamber of Deputies on the Navy 
estimates for 1820. It there appears that since 1822, 
the number of ships of the line had been diminished to 
fifty-two, but the frigates had increased to seventy- 
three, and that a very great proportion of the latter 
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were of the largest classes^ being- either seventy-fours 
razSedyBud carrying thirty-two pounders, or ships equal 
in size to the Americans, and built on the same principle 
of decided superiority over those eig'hteen-pounder fri- 
gates, with which our naval arsenals unhappily abound, 

I understand also, that while we have for so long* a 
period disregarded everything like exercise or evolution 
amongst our ships in commission, the French Govern- 
ment has been in the constant habit of assembling their 
ships, intended for foreign stations, at Brest previous 
to their departure 3 that they have then proceeded in 
company to some central point, such as the West 
Indies, Bio de Janeiro, &;c/&c, before they finally 
separated for their several destinations; profiting of 
course by every opportunity which such a system 
affords of instructing their officers in naval evolutions, 
signals, artillery practice, and general discipline, 

I will only ask, which of the two naval administra- 
tions appears to be conducted on the best and wisest 
principles; whether it ought not to be apprehended 
that great supineness on one hand, and great attention 
on the other, may, before many years are passed, very 
materially change the former scale of relative infe- 
riority? and whether our brilUant successes in 1797, 
1798, and 1806, when our own navy was in the highest 
state of discipline and preparation, and those of our 
opponents in the worst, can justify our neglecting in 
1829, all the precautions which are more than ever 
necessary to secure our future superiority ? 

With respect to the American navy, the comparative 
size of their ships of the line, frigates, and corvettes, is 

f2 
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now so universally known, that I shall content myself 
with two short extracts from a work just published by 
a very intelligent naval oflScer on this subject, (Travels 
in North America, by Captain Basil Hall, K. N.) in 
1827, 1828. 

'^ At the Navy-yard (at Gosport) there w as a line- 
of-battle ship, the New York, (called a seventy-four,) 
of ninety ^ns, and the St. Lawrence, (called forty-four,) 
of sixty guns ; the frigate is round-sterned, and they 
are both built exclusively of live oak, in a compact and 
apparently skilful manner. 

^^It occurred to me, when looking at these large 
ships, that there was no good pohcy in building such 
an expensive class of vessels ; for other nations would 
of course profit by past experience, and avoid unequal 
matches in future. 

" ^ That is very true,' said an American naval oflScer, 
who was present when I made this observation, ^but 
we calculate in this way : in the event of a war with 
you, or France, for instance, it may happen that our 
enemy will have many times our number of ships 
such as these, but he will have a still greater pro- 
portion of smaller ships. If one of our frigates 
should chance to meet with one of yours of the same 
class, she must of course take her chance, and we 
trust she will play her part as becomes her ; but as 
the greater number of your ships are smaller ones 
of the old sorty the chances are more in favour of 
our meeting them^ and if we dOj the balance will tell 
on our side : thus in either way we hope to preserve the 
advantage we have already gained/ ''—Vol. iii. p. 83. 
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' ^^ In the course of the same morning', we visited the 
Delaware (called a seventy-four), lyi^g fiiUy equipped, 
and all ready for sea in Hampton Eoads. Although 
not a very handsome ship, she is certainly a fine man- 
of-war, and apparently in good order. There were 
mounted, when I went on board, thirty-two long 
guns on the lower deck, forty-two pounders ; on the 
main-deck thirty-two guns, thirty-two pounders j on 
the quarter-deck and forecastle twenty-eight forty-two 
pound carronades, in all ninety-two guns ; eight ports 
were left unoccupied on the upper deck, so that she 
may be said to be pierced for one hundred guns. 

'^ The crew of the Delaware, as I understood from 
the oflScers, was seven hundred and seventy-seven, in- 
cluding one hundred marines : but eight hundred and 
fifty were mustered in all, the extra number being, 
I believe, supernumeraries for other ships in the 
Mediterranean. 

^^ I went over the decks, passed through the wings, 
store-rooms, and into all parts of the ship. Every 
thing was in good man-of-war-like order, clean and well- 
arranged, and really surprising, when it is considered 
that she had been little more than two months in 
commission.'' — Vol. iii. p. 88. 

Let me now state shortly to my readers, what would 
too probably be the result, if unluckily a war should 
commence unexpectedly, and before we had sufficient 
previous warning to reinforce all our foreign stations 
with ships of proper descriptions. 

Our present force, in which be it remembered nearly 
the whol^ of our best seamen are dispersed, consists 
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chiefly of those objectionable classes I have already so 
severely censured, and being consequently, whenever 
they are found, notoriously inferior to the enemy's 
ships in that part of the worid, will in all probability 
be sought and attacked with all the confidence natu- 
rally resulting from the consciousness of superiority ; 
and even if they escape capture, will be reduced to the 
humiliating necessity of a purely defensive system, 
until reinforcements arrive ; while our merchant-ships 
will fall an easy prey to privateers, &;c. The twenty- 
eight-gun frigates and ten-gun brigs, must inevitably 
be overpowered by any vessel of war (nominally of 
their own class) to which they may be opposed, and 
with which they cannot honourably decline an engage- 
ment; but what will be the feelings of the officers and 
men, whose blood and honour will have been thus 
wantonly sacrificed, and of their countrymen at large, 
when the light of truth breaks in upon the nation? 
when it is seen that enormous sums have been lavished 
on injudicious and inadequate preparations, and that 
after seventy millions expended in putting our navy 
into what was considered a perfect state of equipment, 
we have to throw aside the greatest part of our smaller 
ships, and again recommence operations 3— will not 
the burst of public indignation be loud and tremen- 
dous, and will it be admitted as a sufficient vindication 
to allege that, in many particulars, the British Navy 
was far more inferior at the commencement of former 
hostilities ? 

Lord North, I recollect, after the appearance of the 
combined fleet in the Channel in 1779, boldly asserted 
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the impossibility of our hoping* single-handed to out- 
number the joint forces of France and Spain ; but I 
do not think that in these days a minister will be found 
daring enough to hold similar language, and I conjure 
those on whom the fearful responsibility will rest, to 
beware in time, and not to suffer either an undue 
adherence to ancient systems, or that repugnance to 
wholesome changes and improvements, which, alas ! is 
one of the strongest proofs of the imperfection of 
human nature, more especially as we advance in rank 
and age, to indispose them towards those measures, 
which the general spirit of the times renders so indis- 
pensably necessary. 

If I am asked what practical suggestions I have to 
offer, and by what means I would propose to remedy 
the defects I complain of, without incurring an expense 
which the national finances cannot at this moment 
conveniently bear, I reply that I can only recommend 
our discontinuing, without loss of time, all further 
expenditure on any of these classes of ships which I 
consider so useless and objectionable ; to suspend in a 
great degree the construction of ships of the line, 
(except perhaps one of the new class now in progress 
of ninety-guns on two decks, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their qualities by actual experiment before any 
larger number are laid down,) and to turn our thoughts 
chiefly towards those to which I have principally 
alluded in the course of these observations. I should 
recommend our satisfying ourselves by lull and careful 
trial, whether the first and second classes of frigates, 
such as the Barham and Southampton, are in all 
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respects equal to the expectations entertained of thera^ 
especially whether the razeed seventy-fours answer so 
well as to justify the expense incurred in altering* them. 
From these experiments, certain rules may he laid 
down for their stowag'e, trim, armament, &c. &c. and 
prevent that general uncertainty on these points, which 
must inevitably prevail, if they were hastily fitted out 
by officers unacquainted with their peculiarities, who 
could only try experiments which might or might not 
succeed, and would in the latter case occasion much 
disappointment and delay. 

These experiments would necessarily lead to much 
of that increased exercise and experience afloat, which 
I so strongly recommend. It is only by seeing ships 
of different classes together, in all the various circum- 
stances of wind and sea, that any correct opinion" of 
their real qualities can be formed \ and many of our 
younger officers must necessarily be completely unin- 
formed in these particulars. I should therefore try 
together one or more of our first-rates, new eighty-gun 
ships, razeed seventy-fours, twenty-four and eighteen- 
pounder frigates; and as we have unfortunately a 
considerable number of almost new twenty-eight-gun 
ships, which in their present state are only calculated 
to disappoint and disgrace us, I should see whether, by 
converting them into corvettes, their saihng qualities 
might not be considerably improved, and they would 
at all events be reduced to their real denomination in 
point of force. A larger class of corvette, with suffi- 
cient breadth to carry heavy long guns, is however so 
indispensably necessary, that I should not rest until I. 
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had succeeded to my full satisfaction in this particular. 
Here, such oflScers as Captains Hayes and Symonds^ 
who are experienced seamen as well as excellent naval 
architects, would afford the greatest assistance ; and I 
have no doubt that the second, if not the first attempt, 
would produce a most desirable vessel of this class. 

The Americans say that their corvettes, armed with 
long" twenty-four pounders for chace g'uns, will be able 
to beat off our eighteen-pounder frigates ; and certainly 
if their superiority in sailing* is equal to their extraor- 
dinary weig'ht of metal, such an event is by no means 
impossible. 

The French, I hear, are building some of nearly 
equal force ; and shall we, while these improved and 
superior vessels are rising up on all sides around us, 
obstinately persist in our old system, until defeat and 
shame too late convince us of our error ? 

I further recommend entirely discontinuing" our ten- 
gun brigs, considering them most inefficient vessels of 
war, and the expense they occasion, a most complete 
waste of the public money. A certain number of the 
eighteen-gun brigs, on the contrary, as brigSy would, I 
have no doubt, always be found very useful as small 
cruisers when judiciously employed, and kept chiefly 
on those stations (the West Indies, for instance, and 
the Mediterranean) where enemies vessels of their own 
class are principally to be found. To employ them 
indiscriminately in all parts of the world, or to keep 
them on the coast of North America, or in the Bay of 
Biscay during winter, could prove only that total want 
of consideration as well as professional knowledge, 
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which is most discreditable in the conduct of naval 
affairs. 

Having" thus satisfied myself that all our most im- 
portant classes of ships were both fiilly equal in point 
of force to those which they would be expected to 
encoimter^ and also that they possess the indispensable 
qualities of fast sailing, stability, and stowage, I should 
then carefully avoid all unnecessary expenditure on 
those countless varieties, with which our dock-yards 
abound, and adhere steadily to those only with which 
I had full reason to be satisfied. 

Our ships of the line might be confined to two or at 
most three classes, namely, first rates, like the Caledo- 
nia,* of one himdred and twenty guns— second rates, 
of ninety on two decks — third rates, of eighty-four 
guns; and our smaller seventy-fours, being so very 
inferior in all respects to the two-decked ships of other 
nations, it may be advisable gradually to discontinue 
them, converting some into Mgates, if the result of the 
proposed experiments fiilly justify such an expense, 
and others into troop ships, for which service they 

* I regret to hear that this beautiful ship is undergoing not only 
a complete repair^ but a complete alteration at Plymouth ; and that 
great fears are entertained of her former good qualities being totally 
changed by this injudicious attempt at improvement. An extraordi- 
nary experiment has also been lately tried on the Royal George^ of 
one hundred and twenty guns> lately launched at Chatham ; she has 
been doubled with three-inch fir plank to increase her breadth ; 
forgetting apparently that, as fir does not last more than three or 
four years, her doubling will soon begin to rot, and if (as in all pro- 
bability will be the case) the oak is infected, we shall have a new 
first-rate to take to pieces within five years after her launching. 
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would be admirably calculated, I should think two 
classes of frigates amply sufficient, and the larg'e 
corvettes I have proposed, would replace with great 
advantage our innumerable pigmy squadrons of twenty- 
eights, ten-gun brigs, cutters, and so forth; because it 
must be recollected that the invention of steam will 
entirely change the whole system of maritime warfare 
on coasts, narrow seas, and rivers, and that instead of 
the swarms of small vessels with which we were 
formerly accustomed to protect our convoys in the 
British Channel, North Sea, &c., we must now rely 
almost entirely on armed steam-boats for the effectual 
performance of this service. It is therefore inexcusa- 
ble to incur heavy expenses in the construction of 
vessels, which, after the first six months of war, will 
become totally useless ; and it is for this reason that 
long heavy guns in all, even our smallest closes of 
ships, become of such urgent necessity. 

I observe that in the French navy estimates for 
1829, the minister of marine demands an extra sum of 
7,000,000 francs for the express purpose of the con- 
struction of steam-vessels ; but I have not yet been 
able to learn that our attention has been turned so 
seriously as the importance of the subject requires, 
towards any preparations for this new species of 
maritime warfare. Here I am afraid our old habits 
and prejudices again oppose the progress of improve- 
ment, and that while we look back with deep regret 
on those golden days, when an order in council 
directed that no two-decked ship should in future be 
built larger than the Repulse, and no frigate than the 
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Euryalus^* we cannot yet screw up our courag*e to try 
experiments with armed steam-vessels^ trusting*, I 
suppose, that sailing* will last our time ; but that in 
the event of any extraordinary emergency requiring* it, 
we may be able to purchase a sufficient number of the 
Leith and Dublin traders to answer our purpose. It 
is very true this may be possible to a certain extent ; 
but as it is the bounden duty of those entrusted with 
the conduct of public affairs to prepare ag-ainst evident 
danglers, and not to lavish the public resources in 
guarding" against those which no longer exist^ why, 
may I ask, do we not reflect that we are misapplying 
the funds granted for naval purposes, when we employ 
them in the construction of vessels which are no longer 
required? and that half the sum expended since 1815 
in twenty-eight-gun ships and ten-gun brigs, would 
have created a respectable flotilla of steam-vessels, and 
enabled us to try in time all those experiments with 
this new species of force, which appear now to be 
delayed until the emergency for its employment actu- 
ally arrives ? We have still everything to learn with 
respect to their equipment for war; and how many 
invaluable days and weeks will be lost, while (with all 
the mistakes and miscarriages inseparable from the 
want of full information and experience) we are hastily 
arming and fitting out a number of vessels constructed 

• A small seventy-four and frigate, long considered at the Navy 
Board the most perfect ships of their respective classes. Forty 
seventy-fours were ordered to be built at one time on the model of 
the Repulse. They cost about three millions and a half sterling, 
and were all bad ships. 
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for other service^ and but imperfectly adapted to the 
purposes of war. 

I strongly recommend^ therefore^ that now^ while we 
have still time and opportunity^ such experiments may 
be entered upon on a small scale, and merely in the 
first instance with one or two vessels built by the best 
practical engineers, fully informed of the service for 
which they are intended, and the weight they are 
expected to carry, as may establish with sufficient 
precision the principal points which are of the greatest 
importance for our future guidance in this respect. 

I am fully aware of the almost daily improvements 
in this wonderful discovery, and am therefore very far 
from proposing" any indiscreet or expensive measures, 
which still newer discoveries might probably in a short 
time induce us to repent. All I ask is, that we should 
not persist in constructing those classes of vessels 
which we already see can never with any chance of 
success be opposed to steam-boats; and that with 
respect to the latter, we may only fully keep pace with 
the progress of discovery, instead of being dragged 
reluctantly forward in the wake of our more enter- 
prising and vigilant rivals. 

I shall close these observations with two more re- 
commendations. Having already stated at some 
length the principal features of Sir H. Douglas's 
plan, I need only now urge its speedy adoption under 
such regulations and arrangements as would naturally 
suggest themselves to the experienced officers under 
whose guidance it would of course be placed j that 
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the valualile time we have abeady lost may plead 
loudly against any fiirtlier delay, and that it may be 
recollected the sacrifice of one twenty-gun-ship annu- 
ally will enable us to defray the whole expense. 

I had earnestly hoped, in common with many of 
my brother officers, that advantag'e would have been 
taken of this long period of profound peace, to digest 
and introduce some material improvements into our 
general system of naval discipline j and that while 
our civil and military codes have been gradually and 
almost imperceptibly assuming a milder spirit, and 
becoming more in unison with the altered temper of 
the age, and with the general disposition which 
prevails amongst enlightened men, to govern, as far 
as may be possible, by reason rather than force — I 
had hoped, I say, that this important subject would 
not have escaped the attention of our naval adminis* 
tration. 

I am fully aware of the difficulty and delicacy of 
the task, and that any undue relaxation of the reins 
of discipline might be to the fiill as dangerous and per- 
nicious as the opposite extreme ; but I cannot believe 
that in this, as well as in all other human affairs, 
there is not a happy medium by no means impossible 
of attainment ; and remembering, as I too well do, 
all the occurrences which led to the fearful explosion 
in 1797, I feel doubly anxious that our system of 
discipline afloat should be so regulated and mitigat^ 
as to prevent, as far as possible, those sad instances of 
individual harshness and severity, which I would 
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gladly expunge from my memory, but which I have 
no doubt contributed very materially towards the sub- 
sequent discontents. 

The present seems to me a most favourable oppor- 
tunity for correcting' our deficiency in this important 
particular. It is very remarkable that while the Act 
of Parliament by which our naval discipline is regu- 
lated, has, I believe, received no material alteration 
since its first enactment in the reign of George II., 
our successive codes of naval instruction have been 
almost entirely silent on this point, although often 
tediously minute on so many minor regulations. 
The effect of this omission has naturally been to leave 
too much to the discretion and temper of commanders ; 
and fully disposed as I am to render ample justice to 
the humanity, kindness, and almost parental care, with 
which a very large majority of our naval officers are 
accustomed to treat those under their orders, yet it 
cannot be denied that there must, amongst so large a 
number, be others who, from mistaken zeal, want of 
consideration, early bad example, or ungovernable 
tempers, may fall into the same errors which, within 
my own memory, extended so widely. 

This can only be properly guarded against by re- 
gulations issuing from authority, and laying down 
as far as may be possible, some uniform system 
with respect to offences and punishments, fixing the 
greatest number of lashes permitted to be inflicted 
without the sentence of a court-martial, suggesting 
minor punishments, such as solitary confinement, &c. 
&c., where they can be substituted, directing ftdl 
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enquiry and deliberation before corporal punishment 
is inflicted^ and, in shoirt, inculcating the same rational , 
and conciliatory spirit in the discipline of our fleet, 
which has, I understand, produced so gratifying* an 
effect, since it has been generally introduced into the 
army. 

Justice towards both^^our officers and men demands 
such a measure as that which I now recommend j and 
that while our civil and military laws are underg-oing* 
revision, and gradually adapting themselves to the 
more humane spirit of the times, our naval code should 
not be left the sole remaining monument of a less 
civilised period. 

If the regulations I propose' were embodied in the 
instructions, and couched in the discreet and temperate 
language which has characterised orders of a similar 
tendency issuing from the Horse-Guards, their good 
effects would be soon generally diffused through the 
navy, and an improved and more uniform system 
established in our fleet, before any sudden emergency 
obliges us to resort again to impressment, and to as- 
semble hastily large bodies of seamen serving (at first 
at least) compulsorily and reluctantly, and whom it 
should be our first object to attach and conciliate. 
All who best know them will agree with me in assert-^ 
ing, that no class of men is so capable of strong 
gi'atitude and devoted attachment as our maritime 
population j and those who, like me, have remarked 
with heartfelt pleasure the ample return they have 
received for a steady system of kindness and consi- 
deration, will, I am sure, agree with me in deprie- 
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catingp all unnecessary harshness and severity towards 
them.* 

It may perhaps appear to savour of personal or 
professional vanity, if I presume to attribute the re- 
markable perseverance in old systems, and the strong 
distaste towards modem improvements in naval 
affairs, on which I have so much animadverted, 
to the determined and apparently systematic exclu- 
sion of naval officers from those departments where 
it would naturally be supposed that professional 
experience and information must be indispensably 
necessary. 

I am far from wishing to draw invidious compari- 
sons, or to repine at the superior advantages enjoyed 
by our sister profession, which leads to^ instead of ex- 
cluding/r(?m, the highest honours of the state j yet I 
cannot but see that our naval departments are de- 
generating into political engines, and the smallest 
possible number of professional men permitted to take 
part in their deliberations. 

Let me only contrast this system with that pursued 
in our military offices. At the Horse Guards the 
commander-in-chief is a general officer : all his staff, 
adjutant, and quarter-master-general, and their depu- 

* The order directing that no corporal punishment should in 
future he inflicted except under a warrant, specifying the offence 
and number of lashes, was issued the latter end of 1830 ; but my views 
on this subject have been much more fully realized last year, by a 
most excellent circular issued from the Admiralty, Oct. 7^ 1853, 
which, I trust, n^ay be embodied in all our future regulations and 
instructions. 

G 
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ties, military secretary, &c. are exclusively military. 
The secretary-at-war is a colonel in the army; the 
whole of the Board of Ordnance, mafiter-g*eneral, 
lieutenant-general, surveyor-general, &c. &c. are all 
military men ; not a single naval officer is admitted, 
although all the alterations and experiments on naval 
ordnance are tried at Woolwich, and (as I have heard), 
very great unnecessary expense often incurred from 
the want of that information which professional ex- 
perience can alone affi)rdj all the minor branches, 
comptrollers of army accounts, &c. are equally filled 
by valuable officers, whose previous habits peculiarly 
qualify them for the duties of their station ; but when 
we turn our eyes towards our naval departments, 
what an extraordinary contrast do they present? 
Our first Lord of the Admiralty, two out of the four 
junior lords, and the two secretaries, can lay claim to 
no professional knowledge or experience whatever — 
thus forming a majority of five to two in the great 
council, where all naval affairs are decided. If we 
turn to the navy-office, a similar disproportion will be 
found. A distinguished officer is, it is true, comp- 
troller of the navy ; but the deputy-comptroller, the 
joint surveyors, and the accountant-general, are all 
unprofessional ; and it is only at the bottom of the 
list, that we find two captains in the navy employed 
as store-keeper and superintendant of transports; 
although it is here that every thing which relates to 
building, repairing, modelling, and in short the whole 
detail of the materiel of our navy is supposed to be 
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considered and arrang*ed.* I am quite aware that 
our surveyors of the navy are the naval architects 
of the department, and, as far as practice in our 
dockyards extends, are always expected to be regnzlarly 
educated; but I must be allowed to doubt (and I 
think some facts which I have stated, will induce my 
readers to join me in entertaining* those doubts), 
whether an education in which experience and obser- 
vation at sea is considered unnecessary, can possibly 
produce a complete and thoroughly accomplished 
naval architect; audi cannot but attribute a great 
proportion of the mistakes on which I have animad- 
verted to this glaring defect in our system — a defect 
which Mr. Yorke, when First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, most wisely endeavoured to amend by the esta- 
blishment of a school for naval architectm*e in the 
dock-yard at Portsmouth, where all young men 
looking forward to' the higher employments in the 
naval yards, were to be regularly educated ; and, after 
being thoroughly grounded in the mathematical and 
mechanical parts of the subject, to serve for a certain 
time afloat on board some of His Majesty's ships of 
different classes, and thus learn, by actual experience, 
the application of those principles in wlich they had 
been previously instructed. 

How, during the existence of the school, this latter 
condition was constantly evaded, and by what influ- 
ence the whole establishment was gradually under- 

* The chairman of the victualling-board, which superintends not 

only that department but the medical staff of the navy, is a 

major-general. 

g2 
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mined, and has now fallen entirely to the ground, it is 
not in my power to explain. Perhaps my readers 
may think that this circumstance accounts for much 
of the affection for old routine which they must have 
already remarked. It is evidently impossible to expect 
that one officer a£ the Navy Board, and' two at the 
Admiralty,* however laborious and disting-uished for 
zeal and exertion, can superintend and direct, not only 
all that daily current business of their departments 
which requires a professional opinion, but the various 
alterations and improvements which equally call for 
attention. Under these circumstances, too much is 
inevitably left to inferiors, who pursue the beaten track 
in which they have been brought up, and too much is 
postponed until a more convenient season, which, alas ! 
never arrives. 

The Comptroller of the Navy, and the two junior 
Lords of the Admiralty, are also generally in Parlia- 
ment, and consequently obliged to attend the House 
of Commons regularly during the session. It is there- 
fore obviously impracticable for them to exercise that 
personal superintendence over various branches of 
their departments without which the public service 
nevertheless cannot be satisfactorily carried on. If 
they had sufficient leisure, or the assistance of effi- 
cient and competent colleagues, I have no doubt that 
many of the experiments and improvements which I 
have suggested would have been already tried. It is 

* There have been four nav«l Lords of the Admiralty since 1830. 
Sir W. Symonds was appointed Surveyor of the Navy in 1831. 
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to our system therefore, and not to individuals that I 
impute blame ; and until that system is changed or 
modified, and a few votes in Parliament considered of 
less value than the well-being* of the British Navy, I 
confess I shall see but little hope of permanent im- 
provement ; being unable to understand on what other 
principle naval officers are excluded from naval em- 
ployments, as, whatever prejudices may have formerly 
existed against them, they are now (if my own in 
their favour do not entirely mislead me) fully on a par 
with their equals in society in information and science ; 
and on many remarkable occasions have shown them- 
selves perfectly competent to the conduct of the most 
important affairs. 

If any of those members of the House of Com- 
mons who watch vigilantly over the public expen- 
diture, do me the honour to read these pages, let 
me advise them to scrutinise our navy estimates more 
rigidly than they have hitherto been accustomed to 
do J to call for more detailed accounts, and to ascer- 
tain satisfactorily in what manner the sums voted have 
been actually expended; whether in the repair or 
construction of those classes of ships w^hich I have 
recommended, or in improvident and injudicious ex- 
penses on those of inferior and objectionable descrip- 
tions. Above all, let me advise them not to be silenced 
or mystified by any official replies which, they do not 
perfectly understand, and to be assured that there is 
nothing mysterious or unintelligible in naval affairs, 
where a disposition exists to explain them openly and 
candidly. 
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The French mmister of marine ^ves in a full return 
of the whole navy, specifying* the state and condition 
of each ship, and the measures proposed to be taken 
with those requiring* repair. 

If a similar plan had been adopted here in 1816, 
and some little pains taken by independent members 
of the House of CJommons to acquire correct informa- 
tion, I am sure many hundred thousand pounds might 
have been saved during* the last fifteen years. It has 
often vexed me to see such warm and eager debates 
on the most insignificant items of the estimates, when 
I well knew that every ten-gun brig voted was ten 
thousand pounds thrown away, and so on in proportion 
with respect to the twenty-eights, &c. ; but ^^the 
whale went after the tub,'' and these, which were the 
really injudicious expenses, passed without comment 
or observation. 

I shall here conclude my Remarks in the earnest 
and fervent hope that they may, by exciting the public 
attention to the errors and omissions which I have 
endeavoured to point out, contribute, in some small 
degree, to avert the dangers to which I confess I cannot 
look forward without apprehension. 

I am old enough to remember that, only fifteen 
years after almost as successful a war as that which 
we saw so gloriously terminated in 1815, Pljrmouth 
was blockaded by a superior fleet, and our ships of 
war at Spithead obliged to take reftige in Portsmouth 
harbour. This great national disgrace was entirely 
attributable to the impolitic and inconsiderate manner 
in which our naval administration had been conducted j 
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and although I am far from intending* to draw an 
invidious comparison, yet I cannot avoid recalling to 
my recollection both this fatal period and the com- 
mencement of the war of 1793 ; and fears will then 
arise in my mind, that even all this deariy bought 
experience has not produced the desired effect. 

These considerations have induced me, however 
reluctantly, to undertake this painful task : I hope I 
may have performed it with a due regard for the 
feelings of those whose public measures I cannot 
entirely approve, but to whose zeal and integrity in 
their official capacity I render the fiillest justice. If 
in the course of these observations I have misstated or 
mistaken facts bearing materially on my argument, I 
can only assure my readers that I have spared no 
pains to obtain the best and most accurate information, 
and from 1816 down to the present time I have been 
in such constant correspondence on this subject with 
my brother officers, both at home and abroad, and have 
so carefully rejected every circumstance of doubtful 
authenticity, that I do not think any of my important 
assertions can ever be seriously controverted. 

If I can succeed in my object, my declining years 
will not have been unprofitably employed; and I 
sometimes fondly hope that an old officer, who has 
witnessed the reverses as well as the successes of the 
service to which he is still devotedly attached, may not 
raise his warning voice in vain. 
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1845. 
It had been my intention to offer the substance of 
the following" remarks in my place in Parliament dur- 
ing* the debate on the Navy Estimates, but the many 
interruptions to public business which the forms of the 
House unfortunately permit, prevented the discussion 
of this important subject from commencing* imtil near 
eleven at night, and it soon became apparent from the 
desultory character of the debate, and the compara- 
tively unimportant matters brought forward by the 
principal speakers, that at so late an hour I had very 
little chance of a patient or attentive hearing, and that 
by persevering in my attempts to speak I might have 
risked the pas^ng of the Estimates, which I knew 
could not be delayed without serious inconvenience to 
the public service. I, therefore, abandoned my inten- 
tion ; but having been v^y much struck by a remark 
made by one of the Members for Oxfordshire, who, in 
animadverting on the magnitude of the expenditure, 
and the conflicting statements of the Naval Officers on 
the subject, declared that the country was becoming 
thoroughly disgusted with the management pf the 
Navy, and considered itself completely '' humbuggedy^ 
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I saw more clearly than I had hitherto done, that the 
persevering' efforts of those who, from personal and 
political motives, have been so long* labouring to 
disparage and undervalue the exertions of those, who 
have been so earnestly and laudably employed in those 
great measures, which if steadily carried forward by 
their successors, must in a very short time place our 
maritime power on the most solid and satisfactory 
footing, had not entirely failed in accomplishing their 
object ; and that it had become the duty of those who 
have only the interest of their country at heart, to do 
all in their power to dispel these dangerous delusions, 
and to place the real state of the Navy clearly before 
the public; and I have thought that no one could per- 
form this service with more propriety than myself, 
because the situation I so lately filled has naturally 
afforded me the fullest opportunities of acquiring 
correct information on the subject I shall endeavour to 
discuss ; while having become a member of the Naval 
administration at a comparatively recent period, I can 
claim no personal merit for the great improvements 
which have been commenced (and are rapidly advanc- 
ing towards completion), since 1841, in all our Naval 
establishments. 

The charges which have been brought forward by 
the assailants of the Admiralty have been so sweeping 
and general, that it is difficult to select any specific 
point with which a reply to them should commence. 

If credit is given to them, everything relating to 
the Navy is in the worst possible state. Our new 
ships are even inferior to those old ones on which on 
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various occasions such unmitigated censure has been 
poured forth. Our officers are incapable — our seamen 
inefficient— our steam vessels unfit for active service — 
our civil administration equally defective — and, in 
short, our whole Naval system so lamentably out of 
order, that nothing* but the appearance of some guar- 
dian angel can extricate us from our difficulties. Par- 
liament and the country must determine what degree 
of credence is due to statements which, if well founded, 
are so alarming, and at the same time so discreditable 
to all those in whose hands the naval administration 
has hitherto been placed; but I feel very confident 
that the counter-statement I shall now proceed to 
make, will prove the charges I have enumerated to be 
either greatly exaggerated, or wholly without founda- 
tion ; and as I intend to assert nothing which a short 
excursion will not enable my readers to verify for 
themselves, I will take up as little of their time as 
possible in my several explanations. 

I will, in the first place, assert, without the smallest 
apprehension of contradiction, that our Fleet is at pre- 
sent in a far more perfect state of repair and prepara- 
tion for immediate equipment than at any former period 
of our Naval history. Our arsenals are amply pro- 
vided with timber and stores of every description, and 
the whole is arranged with such a combined view to 
the due care and preservation of the different articles 
during peace, and their instant and regular supply 
when required, that when all the timber sheds now in 
progress at the different yards are completed nothing , 
will remain to be desired in that particular. . 
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I believe the nation at large is very little aware of 
the immense improvements which have been going* 
forward in all our Dockyards, during Sir B. PeeFs 
administration. Preceding Governments had imagined 
that a single establishment at Woolwich would be 
found sufficient for the repairs and fittings of our 
Steam Navy, but further reflection proved that this 
arrangement would be found wholly inadequate to our 
future wants, and two additional factories, on a much 
larger and more complete scale, are now in progress 
at Portsmouth and Plymouth, which, when completed, 
will fully suffice for every service of this description to 
which we can reasonably look forward. These mag- 
nificent works are now in a forward state, and may 
fairly be referred to, as a most convincing proof, that 
the public money has not been thoughtlessly or injudi- 
ciously expended. 

The Naval yard at Deptford, which, during the 
period of a too rigid and ill-considered economy, had 
been closed and useless, but which, from its proximity 
to the metropolis, and many other local advantages^ 
will always be found a most useful and valuable estab- 
lishment, has been placed in a complete state of repair 
and efficiency. New building slips, iron roofs, timber 
sheds, etc. have been constructed, and seven large ships 
of war may now be seen building or repairing, in a 
yard where not the sound of a single hammer could be 
heard in 1841. 

At Woolwich very considerable improvements have 
been completed since that period. The yard has been 
increased by the purchase of nearly four acres of ad- 
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ditional spac^, which was urgently required for the 
extension of the steam factory buildings ; and in ad-^ 
dition to the enlargement of the basin, a new dock, 
ifon roofs over the building slips, saw mills, store- 
houses, a steam hammer, and other improvements in 
the smithery, with machinery for the whole works, and 
generally the substitution of incombustible for com- 
bustible roofs and coverings have been added to this 
establishment since 1842. 

At Chatham, the dockyard is enlarged by the 
addition of nearly 18 acres of land, recently purchased, 
w^hich will give full space to complete all the arrange- 
ments now in progress for adding eight new building 
slips, two docks, and a basin to the existing estab- 
lishment, and thus convert one of our smallest and 
dangerously crowded yards, into a first-rate building 
and repairing arsenal. 

At Portsmouth, besides the new basin and steam 
factory, which I have already described, five new 
docks and building slips have been added to this yard, 
with iron roofs, &c. complete, as well as a new masfc- 
house and boat-house, a chain cable store, a steam 
hammer, a large tank, with a fiill supply of water for 
any emergency; and, generally speaking, the same 
substitution of incombustible for combustible coverings, 
which I have already mentioned. 

At Devonport, in additioi^ to the steam factories and 
basins previously alluded to, and which, like Ports- 
mouth, are on the largest scale, a new basin in the 
present dockyard, an additional dock, new iron timber 
sheds, a steam hammer, and various other general 
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improvements^ of a simOar nature to those alB^jr 
described, are in progress. 

At Pembroke also, iron roofs over the buildings sKpff 
and timber sheds, have removed the constant danger 
of accidents from fire, to which we were previously 
exposed ; and all the additional improvements and 
precautions already detailed in the other yards, have 
been fully carried into effect here, as well as the neces- 
sary repairs to the fort and battery adjoining. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain, (perhaps too 
slightly and imperfectly), the many important works 
which have been commenced, and are still either com- 
pleted or still in progress since 1842; and if my 
readers are at all aware of the magnitude of the pre- 
parations making in France for great naval operations, 
they will agree with me in thinking, that the honour 
as well as the safety of the country, and, above all, 
the preservation of the peace of the world, demanded 
corresponding exertions on our part ; and we ought to 
be truly thankful, that those exertions have been called 
for and made, at a period when the. wise and skilful 
administration of our finances, rendered these great 
expenses neither onerous or diflScult to defray. 

I propose reserving to the conclusion of this state- 
ment, a few remarks on the question of our improve- 
ments in Naval Architecture, which may, I fear, be 
less perfectly intelligible to my unprofessional readers 
than the remainder of my observations ; and I will 
only assert here my entire conviction of the superiority 
of our new ships over the old ones in all essential 
points ; and although I am by no means disposed to 
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Baaintwn that we have at once attained perfection, or 
that they may not have defects, which should be guarded 
against in our future construction j I am fully per- 
suaded, that they will be found to possess many decided 
advantages over the former generation, and far better 
calculated to maintain our national reputation. 

It may perhaps diminish the alarm which some of 
my readers have felt at perusing the unsparing censure, 
thrown by some of our Naval critics, on the whole 
Steam Navy of Great Britain, if I inform them that 
several discontented French officers, address precisely 
similar language to their own Government, whom they 
reproach with the great inferiority of their steam ships 
as compared with ours ! So easy a thing is it to find 
fault! 

The truth is, that we are still in our infancy with 
respect to Steam, and that, although our ships are 
quite equal, (or perhaps superior) to those of other 
nations, no wise man will venture to deny the proba- 
bility of great improvements being introduced in a 
very few years. In the meanwhile, the country may 
be assuredj that our Steam Navy is in a very efficient 
and satisfactory condition,* and although amidst such 
complicated machinery and arrangements, accidents 
will occasionally occur, especially in newly fitted out 
ships, with which our officers are as yet comparatively 
unacquainted; these occurrences deserve rather our 
sympathy and indulgence than to be blazoned forth to 
the world, with a malicious triumph and satisfaction. 

* It has been nearly doubl td gince 1841. 

H 
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I have heard with equal pain and surprise, the dis- 
paraging* remarks on our oflSicers and men, and their 
comparative inferiority, which have fallen from^ some 
of those, whose assertions I am now endeavouring to 
disprove, but I think I shall best reply to these 
unmerited reflections, by pointing* to Acre, China, and 
the few but brilliant occasions in which they have had 
the opportunity afforded them of shewing* that the 
blood of their ancestors has not deg'enerated in their 
veins, I can bear a willing* and ample testimony to 
their increased and increasing* education, civilization^ 
and good conduct, and if any are found wanting in 
that professional skill, which during a long war none 
could fail to acquire, let us recollect the circumstances 
in which they have been placed during a period of 
profound peace, and the little care hitherto taken to 
train or instruct them in any important points. I hope 
and trust, that a squadron of exercise and evolution 
will henceforth be considered an indispensable part of 
our establishment, and accomplish the great object of 
inspiring our rising generation with energy, emulation, 
and an ardent love of then* profession. 

Our extraordinary proficiency in artillery practice 
(which it was at one time the fashion amongst our 
old oflSicers to consider unattainable by sailors), affords 
the strongest proofs of the ability of our young men 
to conquer all difficulties w^hen a fair opportunity is 
given them : and I cannot allude to this subject with- 
out expressing the deep obligations we are under — 
obligations which have never yet been sufficiently 
acknowledged — to Sir Howard Douglas, for those inva- 
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luable sug'g'estions, which although presented to the 
Admiralty in 1817, were not finally adopted until 
1831, but which, literally followed out when the 
Excellent was established, have, under the guidance 
of a most able and zealous officer, led to all our 
subsequent perfection in this great branch of our pro- 
fession. 

* I wish I could say, with equal truth and confidence, 
that our arrangements for manning our ships on any 
sudden and unexpected emergency, were as complete 
as those which I have hitherto detailed with so much 
pleasure, but I have long considered this as the most 
defective part of our whole system : and my late col- 
leagues in office are well aware, that I frequently and 
urgently pressed the subject on their attention. I 
now recommend it with equal earnestness to the im- 
mediate and serious consideration of my successors, 
feeling assured, that there is no real difficulty in 
recruiting the Navy as easily as the army, if the same 
extended and well arranged system is adopted, and 
placed in the hands of carefully selected and respon- 
sible officers ; we cannot, however, consider ourselves 
perfectly secure, unless we possess a larger reserve 
of trained men at our principal arsenals than has 
hitherto been thought necessary. A sudden attack 
(which steam renders much more probable than 
formerly), could only be successfully opposed and 
defeated by the steam flotilla actually on the spot at 
the moment, and which must be A^ell manned for 
this purpose — while on the other hand, if a squadron 
for home service was to be rapidly fitted out, to replace 

B 2 
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one proceeding' instantly to some foreign station (a 
very probable occurrence), a corps of reserve would be 
indispensable for this purpose, while newly raised 
men were coming in. 

I should advise, in combination with these mea- 
sures, a complete revision of all our existing esta- 
blishments, with the view of bringing every person 
employed in the Military Departments into a general 
arrangement for the defence of his own locality, which 
would enable him to repair to his post without alarm 
or confusion, and surely no better opportunity can be 
chosen for measures of this description than the 
present — when we are happily free from all appre- 
hension of danger, and can proceed calmly and deli* 
berately with such changes as the alteration in the 
state of affairs so obviously demands. 

The present practice of disbanding and dispersing 
the crews of our ships after three or four years ser- 
vice, and when they ought to have attained a high 
degree of training and discipline, is, in my opinion, 
neither politic nor economical. I should suggest that 
ships returning from foreign service, in good condi- 
tion, (not requiring more than two months repair) 
should not be paid off, but that the crews should have 
six wrecks leave of absence, offering all those who 
had servf d above a certain period, their discharge or 
re-entry for another term. 

Any men whose health had suffered in warm cli- 
mates, or who, from other circumstances, were entitled 
to such an indulgence, might be allowed to re-enter, 
lor a regulated period into the '^ Reserve y^ and such 
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an arrang-ement would be both just and considerate 
towards the seamen, and at the same time secure a 
constant supply for active service, as they would soon 
g-et tired of harbour, and eagerly volunteer for ships 
which they saw fitting for sea. 

A certain proportion of the twenty-one years ser* 
vice which now entitles a man to a pension,* should, 
in my opinion, be continyx)us between the age of 
20 and 85. Such a regulation must of course be 
prospectivey but it would be attended with very good 
effects. 

I will conclude with a very short notice of the 
question of the comparative merits of our modern and 
ancient Naval Architecture, which now engrosses so- 
much attention, and occupies so many columns in our 
newspapers. I, for one, am quite ready and willing 
to admit the former inferiority of our Naval Archi- 
tecture, and that for a considerable period after the 
conclusion of the war in 1815, we clung too closely 
and pertinaciously to our ancient maxims and preju- 
dices, and by adhering too strictly to certain self- 
imposed and injudicious restrictions as to the size of 
our ships, and more especially their '^ tonnage/' which 
we calculated by a fallacious rule, tending to check 
all increase of breadth, (the very point in which they 
were most deficient,) were in danger of perpetuating 
that inferiority which had already become so apparent 
in our engagements with American frigates. 

It was impossible to convince the principal oflBcers 
of our dockyards, who had never been at sea, and 
* Perhaps seven years. 
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were therefore unable to comprehend fully the prac- 
tical defects of which we complained in our ships^ of 
the importance of swiftness combined with stability, 
and that the latter quality could not be obtained with- 
out that increase of breadth from which they shrunk 
with dismay ; and it was not until the persevering and 
patriotic endeavours of the Duke of Portland and the 
late Lord Vernon, who at different times became per- 
sonally responsible for the expenses of the jBrst 
experiments under Sir W. Sy monds^s direction, had 
at last opened our eyes to the great importance of his 
suggestions, that a Naval officer was for the first time 
appointed Surveyor of the Navy, and emancipated 
our constructors from those fetters and prejudices 
which had so long obstructed the progress of im^ 
provement, 

I will not detain my readers by many observations 
on this part of the subject. It is indeed a " vexata 
questio " which has been agitated almost ever since 
Sir W. Symonds's appointment, with such violence, 
personality, and want of all common courtesy and 
decorum on the part of his opponents, that it is dis-^ 
agreeable to discuss it ; especially as no good reason 
can be given for * assailing so vehemently an officer 
against whom no offence can be alleged beyond that 
of having endeavoured to introduce improvements 
into a system so avowedly defective, that a very large 
proportion of the ships built between 1816 and 1880, 
(and more especially the frigates) are now unequal to 
cope with those of other nations, from their great 
inferority in size and force. 
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I will only add, that all the constructors, whose 
ships are now building*, or already launched, have 
without exception adopted the principle of a great 
increase in their breadth. ^ 

I have thus endeavoured to reply as briefly as 
possible to the various charges which have been pre- 
ferred ag'ainst those who have until very lately been 
responsible to their Sovereig-n and their country for 
the administration of our Naval affairs j and I cannot 
but hope that the explanations I have g-iven may 
convince those who peruse them of the inaccuracy 
of the assertions which have been so frequently and 
persevering-ly brought forward. 

My statement would, however, have been much 
more interesting and satisfactory if I had not con- 
sidered it my duty to abstain from including in it 
any facts or details which are not accessible to the 
public, and only known to me in my late oflSicial 
capacity. I trust, however, that what I have already 
said, may be thought worthy of some attention and 
credit, and that the country will believe me when 
I assert that the Navy is in a most effective and 
well-organized state — that the rising generation of 
officers is far more scientific and better educated than 
the one which preceded it; while our seamen are 
evidently profiting by the laudable efforts which have 
been made for their religious and mental improvement, 
and are becoming soberer, steadier, and more attached 
to the service ; and as I have alluded to the imper- 
fections of our present arrangements for raising men, 
I ought to explain that the number actually serving 
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ot this moment^ so far from being deficient, rather 
exceeds that voted by Parliament; and mig-ht, I 
have no doubt, be very considerably increased with- 
out difficulty, if necessary. 

This is, however, a great and important question, 
and one on which, as it will, I trust, receive the 
serious attention of our successors in office, I will not 
enlarge at this moment. 

London, August 6, 1846. 
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1840. 

It is not, I think, necessary to take up the time of 
those who may peruse these pag'es, by arguments to 
prove the importance of the subject on which I have 
felt it my duty to address a few words to my fellow 
countrymen. No one who has attended to passing* 
(and more especially to recent) events can be insen- 
sible to it, and when we see the principal Maritime 
Powers augmenting their fleets, and perfecting their 
arrangements, there can surely be no impropriety in 
reviewing our own system, and considering, while we 
have still time and opportunity, whether we are also 
advancing equally in the march of improvement, and 
adapting our measures to the various changes of cir- 
cumstances which have taken place. 

Before, however, I commence this discussion, I am 
most anxious to premise that I have not the slightest 
intention of imputing blame to any ' individual or 
department.— Our present mode of manning the Navy 
has existed under all governments during the last and 
present century, and, I trust I may be permitted to 
suggest some ameliorations without being considered 
to cast censure on those who have hitherto been pre- 
vented by a thousand difficulties, and more especially 
by those fearful words '^ Increase of Expense'' from 
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effecting changes which would place our Naval orga- 
nization on a more satisfactory footing. 

I may perhaps be asked, why I have not submitted 
my suggestions to the Board of Admiralty, instead of 
laying them in their present shape before the public ? 
and my reply is, that I am perfectly aware the same 
magical words to which I have already referred would 
have been used to convince me that my proposal was 
an impracticable one, and I have therefore preferred 
an appeal to those who are in truth the principal 
causes of the present evil, by their own injudicious 
clamours for reduction and retrenchment, and to call 
on my countrymen to untie the hands of the Admiralty, 
and to release the Government from engagements 
unwisely demanded, too hastily entered into, and too 
literally iuljBUed. 

It may perhaps also be asked what right have I, a 
single unit in a numerous profession, to offer my 
opinion at all on a subject which all will allow to be of 
such vital importance, and why I do not leave matters 
of this magnitude to the care and judgment of my 
superiors? 

I answer, that the two greatest improvements in- 
troduced since the peace of 1816, have arisen from 
the suggestions of two officers, at that time wholly 
unconnected with office — |[ir Howard Douglas and 
Sir W. Symonds — and, believing as I do, that our 
present arrangements for the equipment of our Navy 
are as defective, and calling as loudly for amendment 
as our instruction in Artillery practice, and our Naval 
Architecture, at the period in question; I see no 
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reason why an officer who has during* forty-four years 
of service been more constantly in command^ than per- 
haps any other of his rank and standing-, and who 
has therefore enjoyed ample opportunities for forming* 
a connect opinion on professional subjects, may not 
presume to ofter that opinion in respectful and tem- 
perate language. 

I am ashamed to have detained my readers so long 
with these preliminary observations, which I felt, 
however, were due to them as well as to myself; and 
I will now endeavour to lay before them, as clearly as 
I can,— first, the system we have hitherto pursued in 
manning* our Navy during peace ; secondlj^, the objec- 
tions, to which it is liable ; and, thirdl}^, the improve- 
ments I venture to suggest 

Nothing can be more primitive and defective than 
our present mode of proceeding, 

A ship is required to relieve another for foreign 
service. She is selected, reported ready for commis- 
sion, the captain and officers are appointed, and then 
volunteers are advertised for — They come in slowly 
and uncertainly, if the ship is a large one the men 
will not enter until the heaviest part of the work of 
fitting is completed, the equipment proceeds slowly and 
carelessly, because energy and rapidity are impractica- 
ble, but even then those who enter first feel they are 
unfairly worked, and the sf^eds of discontent and 
desertion are sown at the very commencement of their 
service. 

Three or sometimes four months thus pass away 
before the ship's complement is complete, and in the 
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meanwhile little process is made in discipline or in- 
struction. She at last sails for her destination, and 
relieves a ship, which having" been three or fom* years 
on active service is, or oug-ht to be, in a high state of 
eflSciency, but on its arrival in England it is dis- 
mantled, the oflBcers and crew are paid off, and dis- 
charged, and we thus proceed on the plan of perpetually 
creating and as perpetually destroying what we have 
with so much labour and expense endeavoured to 
obtain — an effective ship of w^ar. 

The objections to this mode of proceeding are so 
numerous, but at the same time so obvious, thatthey 
will at once suggest themselves to my readers. 

To the economists the improvident expense of 
keeping a ship intended to relieve another three or 
four months in commission before she can proceed, 
will be sufficiently striking ; w hile professional men 
who view a ship also as a school for the rising genera- 
tion, in which not only mere seamanship, but the 
higher qualities of energy, promptitude, and resource 
are to be taught, contemplate with anxiety and regret 
a slow and slovenly system, calculated rather to damp 
and deaden activity and exertion, and to train up the 
young beginner in exactly the way in which he ought 
not to w^alk, and wholly at variance with the first 
principles of all warlike establishments, discipline, 
activity, and instruction. 

I will now proceed to detail the improvements 
which, if introduced, would, in my opinion, obviate all 
these inconveniences, and without any very material 
increase of expense, when compared with the para- 
mount importance of the object in view. 
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My leading' proposition is to consider a Reserve of, 
at least, 4000 or 6000 men for home service indispen- 
sably necessary. 

The supply of seamen so little exceeds the demand 
for them, and that demand is so largfe and increasing*, 
not only in the British Empire but in almost every 
quarter of the habitable globe, (the United States, 
South America, Australia, and India absorbing very 
considerable numbers) that except we have foresight 
and arrangement enough to secure a stock in hand, 
(if I may so expresss myself) we shall always be 
exposed to the greatest difficulty and danger on any 
emergency where circumstances may, perhaps, render 
our having recourse to impressment impolitic or un- 
justifiable, although the necessity for a reinforcement 
to some foreign station, or an increase at home, may 
be extremely pressing. 

The events which have occurred within the last two 
months, sufficiently demonstrate the correctness of my 
assertion. 

The French have been for some time endeavouring 
to outnumber us in the Mediterranean, and after the 
occurrences of July, it became extremely desirable to 
despatch the Vanguard and Rodney (both being ready 
for sea, and only wanting men) with the least possible 
delay J but volunteers came in so slowly, that not 
having, I believe, any disposable men elsewhere, 
above a month elapsed before these ships were com- 
pleted, although the whole number required was 
probably under 600. 

I will not enlarge on other recent occurrences of 
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a similar nature, which would very materially 
strengthen my argument, but confine myself to ob- 
serving, that in the present circumstances of Europe, 
and viewing* the matured and perfect arrangements of 
other Powers for the rapid equipment of their Fleets, 
no time should be lost in revising* our own system, and 
more carefully adapting* it to the existing* state of affairs. 

The number of men I recommend keeping* as a per- 
manent reserve, large as it may at first sight appear, 
would be barely sufficient to equip a respectable 
squadron for the protection of our coasts and commerce, 
and to enable the Board of Admiralty to commence a 
course of exercise and instruction afloat, which has been 
too long postponed and discontinued. Few officers of 
the rising generation have ever witnessed the evolutions 
of a fleet, or received any practical education in naval 
tactics. Our foreign squadrons are so constantly sepa- 
rated, and so widely detached for the protection of 
trade, that it is scarcely possible ever to assemble them, 
and it is therefore principally at home, where no other 
considerations should be allowed to interfere, that this 
most important part of the education of every officer 
can be carefully attended to. 

The result of the proposed arrangement would be, 
that instead of six nominal ships stationed at Sheer- 
ness, Devonport, and Portsmouth, but unmanned and 
Avholly ineffective, we should have six fiiUy manned, 
disciplined, efficient, and ready at twenty-four hours 
notice to proceed to any part of the world 3 while an 
equal number of frigates might be kept in the same 
state of preparation for anj^ service not requiring ships 
of the line. 
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Our Naval Arsenals, instead of being* as they now 
are, schools of idleness, in which officers are allowed to 
serve out their sea time (as it is called), without ever 
seeing an anchor weighed, or a sail set, would then 
become excellent Depots of Instruction, and there 
appears to be no reason why the routine of foreign 
service might not be taken by the whole Navy in 
commission, shortening the periods . of absence, espe- 
cially in unhealthy climates, and withdrawing our 
younger officers, as far as might be practicable, from 
the temptations to extravagance and dissipation, inse- 
parable from a long confinement at Malta or Lisbon. 

The confidence which a respectable reserve at home 
must give to any Naval Administration, would very 
probably tend much, on many occasions, to diminish 
the necessity of keeping so large a permanent force 
abroad, knowing as they would do, that well disci- 
plined ships were constantly in readiness, and that not 
a moment's delay need elapse in despatching reinforce- 
ments when called for. 

Sir Thomas Cochrane communicated some years 
ago to the First Lord of the Admiralty,* and has since 
printed for private circulation, some observations so 
nearly resembling, and so perfectly coinciding with 
my own opinions, that, I hope, although I have not at 
this moment an opportunity of asking his permission, 
that he will not object to my quoting some very striking 
and excellent passages from his little pamphlet in cor- 
roboration of my own assertions. 

" At a time when a peace of ten years' duration has 
* To Lord Melville, in 1826. 
I 
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i^fluced the number of ships in commission, as well as 
the proportion of men employed in them, to a force 
that formerly constituted but a small squadron, it 
becomes desirable to know how far the services of that 
force are available in the event of any unforeseen 
rupture— and in the persuasion that there is no person 
toore alive to the best interests of the naval profession 
than your Lordship, or more convinced of the neces- 
sity of the peace establishment being* in an efficient 
state for war, (however much we may hope for a con- 
tinuance of the blessings of peace for many years to 
come,) I venture to address a few observations to your 
Lordship, being* the result of nearly four years and a 
halTs service and experience in the command of a ship 
upon the peace establishment. 

" I do not know whether it has or has not reached 
3'our Lordship, but it is no less true, that notwith- 
standing* the few men employed, there is a general 
complaint as to their inferiority, and not one captain 
in ten that acknowledges his having a crew with whom, 
either in strength, quality, or character, he is at all 
satisfied; and, moreover, that although these men 
•enter voluntarily, desertion is carried on to an extent 
never known in time of war. For this there cannot 
but be some cause, and I think it may be traced to the 
mode in which the peace establishment is at present 
conducted. When a ship is first commissioned, men 
are brought together from wherever they can be col- 
lected—unknown to the officers as well as to each 
other : after their ship shall have been nominally 
ready for sea, (which is seldom under four, five, or six 
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months^) she yet has a great deal to do with respect to 
her equipment and her internal arrangement^ and it is 
still some months more before that most necessary 
part of their instruction is taken in hand, theii* gunnery, 
and on which the Admiralty have most justly laid 
considerable stress ; and there is no captain who has 
been employed during peace that will not tell your 
Lordship that he did not consider his ship in all points 
^n efficient man-of-war until she had been from twelve 
to eig-hteen months in commission, and particularly in 
relation to the manag*ement of her guns. However 
anxious a captain may be to have his ship perfect in 
that respect, he at first meets an obstacle at every 
step : to exercise the guns, as they ought to be, breaks 
in upon the whole day's work ; it is therefore postponed 
from time to time, and just enough exercise performed 
to fill up the quarterly report. I believe I exercised 
more in the Forte— certainly fiiUy as much as any 
ship in the navy, and to which I was led from my 
anxiety to give Congreve sights (a complete set of 
which I had managed to obtain) a fair trial, and 
seldom anchored anywhere that, if time permitted, I 
did not put out a mark to fire at, and I know, by 
experience, what an inconvenience attended my first 
doing so. 

^^ About the period before mentioned, a ship becomes 
in all respects in a state a man-of-war ought to be : 
the men know and agree with each other, they work 
together, and are comfortable in their messes; ther 
drudgery of the exercise of sails, guns, arms, &c., is 
over, and desertion ceases, and the officers begin to reap 
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the benefit of their exertions. The ship being complete 
in all respects^ the exercising* of guns, sails, &c., goes on 
regularly and without interruption ; and this continues 
for a twelvemonth or a little more, when the prospect 
of paying off comes in view, and then discipline, 
exercise, &c., begin to relax, and, if at home, the ship 
is paid off at the end of three years, and all belonging 
to her dispersed. Ee-commission this ship the next 
day, and she is perfectly a new creation, and the same 
routine to be repeated already stated to your Lordship. 
The men who were lately in her have no more induce- 
ment to return to that ship than any other, as she is but 
the shell they formerly inhabited ; and although a crew 
may be collected, all of men lately serving in a man- 
of-war, yet you will have the same complaint from the 
present as from her former captain, as to their in- 
efficiency and want of union, and the same discontent 
will for an equal period exist, and the ship be in a 
similar state of inefficiency for a similar length of time. 

" I have always considered that a peace establish- 
ment was as much a preliminary preparation for war 
as for any other service ; that consequently, your ships 
thus employed should be manned with picked men, and 
that they should be in that state of training and effi- 
ciency that each ship, on a rupture taking place, could 
turn over one watch to form the groundwork of an- 
other vessel to be fitted out. To accomplish this much- 
desired end, allow me to suggest to your Lordship 
the following plan. 

^^That when a ship is commissioned, she should 
never be entirely paid off— that if the ship herself be- 
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come unserviceable, that the whole be transferred fo 
another of equal size — ^let the captain and officers be 
-appointed for the period they are now kept in employ- 
ment, and the men be entered for a period not under 
five years, and as much longer as they please j and 
instead of paying* off altogether, the captain, officers, 
and men be discharged respectively as their period of 
service expires ; and that if the ship be employed on 
a foreign station, the men whose time is up^ and who 
wish their discharge, to be sent home in the first man- 
of-war^ or allowed to find their own way. 

" The advantage to be derived from this plan I con- 
ceive to be the following: first, that as before-men- 
tioned, at the end of eighteen months, the ship's com- 
pany have become kno\^Ti and attached to each other 
— they have got over the drudgery and annoyance of 

fitting out — of exercising in all its various branches 

and have only to keep the ship in the state she is then 
in J there is no general looking forward to discharge. 
In a irigate of a complement of three hundred^ after 
the first four years, the number to be discharged will 
be about three per month. Supposing a ship is out 
five months, and, returning into port^ discharges 
fifteen men, these men, instead of going on shore in a 
herd with two or three hundred others, without a home, 
or one place more than another of which to make 
choice, each encouraging the other in every species of 
dissipation and vagrancy, they are landed with the 
knowledge that they have left a home where they 
might have remained and continued in the enjoyment 
of every comfort; they have no multitude to keep 
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them in couiltenance in their debaucheries, and the 
want of old associates soon makes them tired of their 
present life, and cast an eye to the home and mess- 
mates they have left j but they know too the ship is 
but fifteen short of complement, and that their places 
may be filled up ; and I am much mistaken, unless 
the ship has something* in her that makes her very 
unpopular, if ten out of the fifteen do not return, or if, 
before quitting her they do not give in their names to 
return again after their cruise is out. It must be 
qm'te clear to your Lordship that any man would 
rather return to a comfortable, well-regulated mess of 
old acquaintances, and the drudgery of equipping over, 
than go where he would meet none but strange faces 
and all the vexation of first fitting out. Even the 
new men, who are to supply the five the ship is now 
short of, will instantly partake of the comforts of the 
rest of the crew — they will in a few days fall into the 
mode of discipline preserved in the ship, and be as 
expert at their duties as any others of equal talents 
who may be on board ; and here another advantage, 
with respect to discipline or the mode of carrying on 
duty, will be obtained. It must be well known to 
your Lordship, as it is quite notorious, that there are 
almost as many systems of carrying on duty as there 
are officers in command^ and that men, on first coming 
together, are for some time at a loss to find out the 
system to be observed ^ but if a ship has been com- 
manded by an officer of any professional talent for 
three years, and shall have been brought to that 
proper efficient state a man-of-war ought to be in, it 19 
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impossible but his successor will more or less follow 
the plans heretofore adopted j for whatever his fancier 
and caprices may be, he must be devoid of all sense to 
entirely overturn a system that has been pursued with 
success ; and while he tries to bend others to his ways, 
he insensibly falls into those already adopted, an(i 
neither officers nor crew will feel that change which 
they inevitably must do in joining a newly-commis-r 
sioned ship. 

^^ With respect to desertion — which is now carried 
on to a most extraordinary pitch— 1 am quite per- 
suaded the want of comfort on board a newly-commis- 
sioned ship has much to do with it. In corroboration 
I may mention, that three weeks after the Forte was 
paid her advance, on being first commissioned, she was 
obliged to be docked at Portsmouth, and during that 
period she lost fifty men. I was told I only met the 
fate of others ; but fearing that the cause might be 
dissatisfaction, either at the conduct of some of the 
officers, or discontent with my own, I privately sent 
for some of the oldest petty officers on several occa- 
sions, and begged them to tell me fairly if any cause 
pf complaint existed, when they assured me that none 
whatever did ; that they had no fault to find with my 
arrangements, nor with the conduct of the officers; 
and although they could give no satisfactory account 
for the desertions, yet they allowed the people were 
not happy among themselves — that they were new to 
each other, and constantly quarrelling; and I am 
quite persuaded that this accounted for most of the 
desertions that had taken place. The attachment of 
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"men to sliips to which they have for some time be- 
longed is very great^ and I entertain little doubt but 
many would serve their whole time in the same vessel. 

^^ If any difficulty should be started with respect to 
ships on foreign stations being able to replace the men 
they occasionally discharge^ it would be quite easy to 
supply them with volunteers by the ships from time to 
time joining the station from England; not that I 
consider such to be necessary, as there is no want of 
men abroad with whom to fill up the vacancies that 
may occur, even should most of the men take advantage 
of their discharge, which I am persuaded would not 
be the case. On this system being first adopted, there 
would be a little inconvenience at the end of the first 
five years, as many having entered at the same period 
would be entitled to their discharge at the same time. 
To remedy this, I would recommend discharging, at 
the end of the first three years, a certain portion of 
such as did not intend to enter again for a second 
term, after which, the entering and discharging would 
proceed regularly. The army did formerly enlist men 
in a very similar way, and found no inconvenience from 
it J but what state would each regiment be in, if dis- 
banded at the end of every three years? 

'' I will offer no apology for having troubled your 
Lordship at length on a subject of such vital impor- 
tance to the naval profession and country at large. I 
only earnestly request your Lordship's attention to the 
hints I have thrown out, as, if they strike you as they 
do myself, I am persuaded in the detail you may so 
much improve upon them, as not only to secure to the 
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service a better class of seamen^ aiid in a great degree 
check desertion, but to reap advantages for the effi- 
ciency and discipline of our fleets that have not entered 
into my contemplation/^ 

If the system on which the Army recruit was more 
closely followed, volunteers would be raised for the 
Navy much more rapidly and satisfactorily j a more 
respectable set of officers and men would perform this 
service with greater credit to themselves and their 
profession. Pensioners carefully selected, and encou- 
raged, exhibiting in their own persons the reward of 
long service and good conduct, would be the best class 
of men (under proper officers) for this purpose, and if my 
suggestions shall be thought worthy of attention, I see 
no reason why tall, active young landsmen, between 
18 and 22, and not under 6 ft. 7 in., should not be ad- 
mitted into the JReserve^ and raised in the Inland Dis- 
tricts as well as at the Sea Port Towns. 

Six months of instruction and discipline at Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, or Sheemess, would make these 
very useful men, especially when the want of strength 
in our ships' companies during peace is considered, the 
merchant service taking the most powerful men, and 
refusing the small ones. We see how well our new 
system of taking boys answers, and how soon they 
become valuable seamen, but this might be still further 
improved, by having at each Port a small fngate fitted 
on the plan of the Marine Society's ship at Deptford, 
with guns and sails, in which the boys might be better 
looked after, and receive some schooling, and where 
the young landsmen might also be sent to improve 
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themselves^ when exercising on board their own ships 
was inconvenient. 

It is very interesting* to observe how soon the Marine 
Society boys^ few of whom have ever seen a ship in 
their lives, become extremely smart in crossing top- 
gallant yards, furling and reefing sails, &c. ; and there 
is not the least reason to suppose that lads of the age 
I recommend, would not, under proper care, and with 
sufficient instruction, make an equal progress. I do 
not mean to assert that a good seamen would not be 
preferable, but as the Merchant Service gives higher 
wages to this class of men than we can (or choose) to 
offer, we must endeavour to manufacture for ourselves 
an inferior article, if we cannot afford to pay the full 
price for the best. 

Having thus stated, in as fuU detail as appears 
necessary, the improvements I venture to suggest, to 
those with whom their adoption and execution must 
rest, I will not detain my readers by any further 
arguments in support of them. Nobody will, I think, 
deny that a maritime power, like Great Britain, if she 
intends to preserve her naval superiority, must be pre* 
pared at home as well as abroad ; and that in propor- 
tion 83 affairs become more serious and critical at a 
distance, and the necessity of reinforcing foreigu 
stations more apparent, of so much more iu*gent im^*- 
portance is a well organized reserve at home, since no 
country can be considered as displaying due vigour, 
foresight, or arrangement, if, when apprehending and 
preparing against collision abroad, it is deficient in 
those precautions for the protection of its own coast 
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and commerce^ which at such a moment should he 
most seriously attended to. 

The annexed extract^ from the Journal des Dehats^ 
may not be uninteresting to those who wish for infor- 
mation on the present state of the French Navy, and 
the progress it has made j while their remarks on our 
own, and the accurate accounts they appear to possess 
respecting it, are not less deserving our attention. 



APPENDIX. 



TEANSLATION PEOM THE " JOURNAL DES DEBATS," 
OP THE 21st SEPTEMBER, 1840. 

Paris^ 20th September. — A review specially devoted 
to the English Navy and Army^ and which enjoys in 
England a character almost official^ the ^^ United 
Service Journal/' contains in its last number^ a com- 
parative statement of the Navies of France and 
England. While we admit the exactness of the 
figures given, and the fidelity of the quotations made 
by the author of this article, we cannot, however, 
prevent ourselves from finding fault with a tone of 
^^ hauteur '' and arrogance in it, which is becoming to 
no one j pride is an evil counsellor, which often pre- 
pares cruel deceptions for its dupes j which leads its 
victims by ways so deceitful, that even in letting them 
set out from bases just in appearance — as in the present 
case, it conducts them to false and inapplicable conclu- 
sions, as happens to the author of the article in ques- 
tion. 

Doubtless, we do not mean to dispute in any man- 
ner the numerical superiority of the English Navy 
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both in men^ and in vessels (materiel.) But, it does 
not follow from this, that when they have exhibited to 
us a threatening display of 105 ships of the Une, and 
86 frigates, in comparison with our 46 ships of the 
line, and our 66 frigates, we ought immediately to 
lower our colours, and return to our ports, with the 
shame and confusion of children, who should be sur- 
prised in attempting to ape the attitudes and bearing 
of grown men. There is now-a-days, almost a blind 
reliance on figures ; they are regarded with too much 
complaisance as the most authentic elements of cer- 
tainty ; they offer so much facility to the carelessness 
and incapacity of men's minds, that it is not suffi- 
ciently recollected, that figures are themselves the 
results of intellectual operations in which error may 
have mingled ; and as there is nothing which so 
absolutely resembles one figiu'e as another figure, we 
too often allow ourselves to compare together, things 
which are essentially different, or which, resembling 
in appearance, are subject to conditions of existence 
entirely different. This very article of the ^^ United 
Service Journal," will show us the fallacy of some of 
those comparisons which are founded on a great 
display of figures. 

Let us speak in the first place of the '^materieV^ 
considered in itself, and afterwards of the wants which 
it is called to satisfy in the two countries. 

What do the 106 English ships of the line consist 
of? This total comprehends, even according to the 
showing of the EngUsh writer, of 28 hne-of-battl^ 
ships, armed, or kept in a condition of being so, more 
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or less advanced ; 64 ships disarmed^ and afloat ; and 
finally, 23 ships building. 

Of the 28 ships of the line '' in commission/' as the 
English say, we shall see ia the first, seven which are 
now incapable of warlike service, viz : — the " San 
Joseph,'' taken from the Spaniards, in 1797 : the 
^' Victory," 104, on board of which Lord Nelson died, 
at Trafalgar J (this ship is now 75 years of age ;) the 
^^ Ocean," 80, which serves as a depot at Sheerness j 
the '^ Donegal," 78, recalled to England to be paid off j 
the ^^ Excellent," 76, which serves as a school for 
eeamen-gunners, at Portsmouth ; the '' Magnificent," 
72, turned into a hulk at Jamaica ; the '' Poictiers," 
72, is the depot of the port of Chatham. 

The 64 ships of the line afloat, are composed of 13 
ships, from 100 to 120 guns ; 8 ships of 84 guns, and 
88 ships of fi*om 72 to 78 guns. We ought to admit 
that we possess no sufficient means of ascertaining 
with any degree of certainty, the actual state of these 
vessels. But however, it must be said, that in 1816, 
at the close of the continental war, England had in 
commission more than 200 ships of the line and fiigates 
of all classes, and that she hastened to pay them off 
for the most part, when the peace had reduced the work 
of the Royal Navy to cruizing against slavers, or 
Malay pirates, watching the coasts, and the carrying 
of garrisons and despatches over the immense extent 
of the British empire. It is the remains of these vast 
armaments of 1816, which now still composes the 
great mass of the '^materieV^ afloat in the English 
ports ; the great number of vessels which were pos- 
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Bessed beyond what were required for the wants of thd 
service, and which there were no means of turning to 
account^ was a reason why few have since been built. 
We shall see a proof of this in the names of these 
vessels, of which a good number were known in the 
time of the continental war. Another indication of 
what we advance, is, that two-thirds of these ships are 
^^ seventy-fours/' that is to say, vessels of a model and 
scantling", which are given up now-a-days, when the 
force of ships in artillery is almost unreasonably aug*- 
mented. Now, what is in 1840 the effective value of 
all this floating '^ materiel ?'^^ This is, what we con- 
fess that we do not know ; this is, what no one perhaps 
can tell exactly ; not even the Admiralty ; but this is 
what we may affirm — that these 64 ships of the line 
afloat, are very far from representing 64 ships ready 
to be put into commission. 

As to the 23 ships of the line building, we have 
nothing to say of them, unless it be, that they confirm 
what we have just advanced ;' for of this number there 
are only three '' 74s,'^ and they besides, were perhaps 
already on the stocks at the peace of 1816* 

After having quoted these imposing figures, it seems 
that we might experience some embarrassment in 
speaking of the 46 ships of the line which France 
possesses (23 armed, or afloat, and S3 upon the 
stocks). It must be said, however, that we do not 
reckon among them any hulk ; for, as soon as any of 
our vessels become unseaworthy, she is forthwith 
removed from the lists ; it must be said that of oui^ 2& 
ships afloat^ there are 18 completely armed, or about 
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to become so, and of the five others perhaps one only 
which requires some repairs. It must be said that in 
general our ships of the line (we by no means speak of 
the extent or courag-e of the seamen by which they 
are manned) are materially superior to the Enghsh 
ships, in the excellence of their construction^ the 
perfection of their armament, the solidity of their 
scantling", the number of guns which they mount, and 
the dimensions of the calibre of their guns. 

As to the 23 ships of the line which we have on the 
stocks, we may say, that their state of advance- 
ment, expressed according* to the usage by 24ths, 
represents 17 ships of the line afloat. 

Little is proved, therefore, in comparing the 105 
English line-of-battle ships with the 46 French ships ; 
still less is proved in comparing purely and simply the 
number of frigates possessed by the two navies. Of 
late years France has constructed a good many of 
those formidable frigates which reckon on their upper 
decks 30 thirty-pounder carronades or mortar guns, 
and on theu- main decks 28 long thirty-pounders, and 
2 eighty-pounder mortar guns. A frigate of this 
force would sustain, without much difficulty, the attack 
of a 74 gun ship of the old class, which only mounts 
twenty-four and eighteen-pounder guns; the broad- 
side of the one certainly weighs as much as that of 
the other, without reckoning that the frigate possesses 
nautical qualities, and advantages in sailing and ma- 
noeuvring, which the line-of-battle ship does not. France 
has 10 of these frigates afloat, and 9 on the stocks, 
which might almost all be launched. Efnglandha^ 
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riot yet built a single one of these frigates. As to the 
frigates of the 2nd class^ that is to say of 60 guns^ if 
the Eng'lish Navy reckons 18 of them^ which are 
partly old ships of the line '' razeed/' the French Navy 
reckons on its side 19^ which are almost all new vessels. 
It is only when we talk of frigates of the 3rd class, 
that England recovers her numerical superiority. But 
among these frigates^ how many are there which, 
having been paid off in 1816, would now be unfit to 
send to sea? To what degree would these vessels, 
which are so convenient for performing the police of 
the seas — for transporting the great personages and 
the garrisons which England moves about the ocean, 
be prepared to enter upon a contest with a great 
maritime power like France, which has of late years 
so greatly increased the effective force of its vessels of 
war ? 

But without going into further length on this subject, 
we cannot do better than to quote what we read in the 
^^ Times,'' to-day, and which, frilly confirms what we 
advance. 

[Here follows a long extract from the '^ Times,'' of 
the 18th of September.] 

The French writer then continues : — 

But, if the calculation of figures teach us but little 
respecting the comparative force of the vessels which 
the two Navies are composed of, they become still more 
insufficient when we come to consider the wants which 
they have to provide for in the fleets of the two countries. 

K 
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England possesses an immense colonial empire, which 
also requires an immense protection. There is not a 
sea, nor a part of the world where she is not vulnerable, 
and consequently where she oug'ht not to be ready to 
repulse the attacks of an enemy. She must face him 
on a front of marvellous extent, that is to say, must fix 
her forces on a host of points. And not only are there 
islands and countries in which her power must always 
make itself felt, it is besides a vital condition of her 
existence to be in every sea ready to protect the g'oing' 
and coming* of the merchant vessels which feel her 
gigantic industry, and which themselves pay in duties 
or customs almost the half of her budget. There is in 
that, one of the inconveniences ofgreatness,— an incon- 
venience which it is glorious to endure, but which an 
enemy, like France, would know how to turn to account. 
France, in fact, which possesses, so to speak — hardly 
any colonies,— which trades but little by sea, and which 
draws almost all its budget from her internal resources, 
would have the advantage at present in a maritime 
war, of being able to assemble all her ships on the point 
which would suit her— to choose her own field of battle 
— and by throwing upon it superior force — perhaps to 
determine the victory over an enemy who might reckon 
nevertheless, dispersed over the ocean, more ships of 
the line and seamen than France. 

Behold, moreover, what is at this moment the dis- 
tribution of the armed vessels of the English Navy on 
the principal stations which she occupies. 

[Here follows an account, apparently drawn from 
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English official sources^ of the amount and distribution 
of the ships at home and abroad.] 

In conclusion^ we ought to repeat that we have not 
intended to contrast in any manner the numerical su- 
periority of the English Navy, as well in men as in 
material of every kind. We have only sought to 
shew that comparisons of abstract figures prove but 
little 3 and that, thank Heaven ! there is no enemy, 
however powerful, against whom France is not in a 
condition henceforward to maintain an honourable 
contest, if unjust aggressions should force her, after 
ten years of sacrifices to the peace of the world, to repel 
force by force. 
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London^ 27th December^ 1837. 

It will be seen that the following' letter was written 
to the then First Lord of the Admiralty immediately 
after the embarkation of the army for Lisbon, in the 
winter of 1826. The weather fortunately proved favour- 
able, and the squadron made a very short passage to 
the Tagus, but if it had been delayed in the Bay of 
Biscay, by the S.W. gales, so frequent at that season 
of the year, the troops must have suffered severely, 
as they were much crowded in the men-of-war, the 
^^Wellesley,'' of seventy-four guns, having 1300 men 
on board, and the other ships being almost equally full. 
As this is the only occurrence of the sort since the 
peace, the attention of the Admiralty does not appear 
to have been since drawn to this subject, and with the 
exception of two ships of war (the Jupiter and Athol) 
fitted for this purpose, the practice of conveying troops 
to foreign stations in hired merchant vessels, has been 
persevered in. 

At this moment, however, when according to all 
present appearances, a great effort must be made early 
in the spring, to send out a large reinforcement to our 
army in Canada, and when every practicable precaution 
should be taken to provide for their speedy and secure 
conveyance, and for their disembarking' in a perfect 
state of discipline and efficiency, I hope I may be 
permitted, without presumption, to urge the considera- 
tion of this most important subject on our naval ad- 
ministration, and I have thought I might do so with 
more propriety in now publishing a letter, written 
some years since on a nearly similar occasion ; because 
if the arguments I then urged should not be thought 
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worthy of attention, I have very little to offer in 
addition to them. 

Those who are acquainted with the coast of North 
America, and more particularly with the entrance of 
the St. Lawrence, when the navigation first becomes 
practicable, will, I am sure, agree with me in thinking 
that too many precautions cannot be taken to secure 
our troops against the various risks they must encounter 
from fogs, floating ice, inclement weather, &c. &c., and 
that their security, health, and discipline can only be 
satisfactorily provided for by embarking them in ships 
of war, carefully fitted and arranged for their convey- 
ance. 

I cannot conclude these observations without very 
earnestly soliciting the attention of the Ordnance De- 
partment to the suggestions I have offered with respect 
to the conveyance of stores belonging to that Depart- 
ment ; and as it is by no means impossible that piratical 
privateers may be found cruizing at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence next summer, I cannot avoid recalling to 
their recollection, that at one of the most important 
periods of the war with the United States, and when 
the armament of our squadron on the Lakes was of 
vital consequence to our operations, an Ordnance 
transport, full of guns and artillery stores, bound to 
Quebec, having lost its convoy in a fog on the banks 
.of Newfoundland, was captured by an American pri- 
vateer, and having been carried safely into Boston, 
enabled the enemy to fit out their squadron with the 
equipment intended for our own. 

W- Bowles. 



TO 

THE VISCOUNT MELVILLE, 

^C» ^C. ^c. 



London, I6th Becemhevj 1826. 

My Lobd^ 

The permission which your Lordship has 
occasionally been kind enough to give me^ to lay before 
you suggestions on various subjects connected with the 
public service^ encourages me to take the liberty of 
offering some observations, which, at the present 
moment your Lordship may not deem unworthy of 
consideration, and which, indeed, I have been princi- 
pally induced to submit in consequence of the recent 
preparations for the embarkation of troops, which hap- 
pened to fall under my own observation a few days 
since at Portsmouth. 

It has often been a subject of remark amongst pro- 
fessional men, that complete as our naval preparations 
are in every other branch of service, and thoroughly 
provided as we are with every other class of ship which 
would be required at the commencement of hostilities, 
yet, that by some oversight, we have been always un- 
prepared with the means . of rapidly embarking, and 
transporting to any distant point, such a body of 
troops as at the breaking out of a war must always be 
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urg'ently required, either for offensive or defensive pur- 
poses, without resorting" to one of two expedients, 
both of which are liable to strong objections — namely, 
the employing' our line-of-battle ships on this service, 
or hiring" a large number of merchant ships for 
transports. 

Ag^ainst the first may be urged the g'reat hazard we 
might incur in the face of an active and enterprizing 
enemy, by disarming* and disorganizing a most im- 
portant part of our naval force, at the very moment 
when every eflfort should be made to increase and 
perfect its efficiency. None but professional men can 
have an idea of the total subversion of all previous 
order and arrangement which inevitably follows the 
embarking" a large number of troops on board a 
regular ship of the line — the crew are driven from the 
deck they usually occupy, to damp and exposed berths 
on the main deck, where they have no sufficient accom- 
modation either for messing or sleeping ; the officers 
are turned out of their cabins, and the troops them- 
selves being obliged either to sleep in hammocks which 
they in general do not understand, or to lie on the deck, 
usually prefer the latter, and if the voyage is long 
and stormy, or the weather cold and wet, much sick- 
ness will be the inevitable consequence both amongst the 
seamen and soldiers, much relaxation of order and 
discipline will follow, and some months may very 
probably elapse before the former efficiency of the 
ship is thoroughly restored. 

The second mode of conveying troops in hired mer- 
chant ^hips is equal objectionable— the publicity whiieh 
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is unavoidable when the ships are contracted for, defeats 
all hopes of secrecy as to the force or destination of the 
expedition ; and the innumerable evils which have re- 
sulted from the ignorance and misconduct of the masters, 
the bad sailing and imperfect equipmient of the ships, 
added to their total want of force to resist even a 
common privateer, all combine to render this the mpst 
unsafe manner of conveying* troops which can be 
devised. 

A great maritime nation should always be prepared 
with the means of embarking a considerable force 
rapidly and secretly, and this can only be done by pre- 
vious system and arrangement, and by providing such 
a number of ships of war adapted to this particular 
purpose as may ensure its accomplishment with the 
least possible delay. I believe that the experience of 
the last war fully proved that either the smaller class of 
ships of the linle, or frigates fitted as troop-ships, were 
the most economical, as well as the most eflScient classes 
of ships which could be employed for this service. 
They will carry with ease from four to six hundred 
men, to the greatest distance for which they can be 
required, and of course more for shorter voyages. 

They are respectively navigated by an establishment 
of officers and men little exceeding in number that of 
a frigate or a sloop of war. They are fast sailers, very 
sufficiently armed, and their appearance is so warlike, 
as to deter an enemy, not very superior in force, 
from approaching them. 

Contrast the situation of a battalion embarked on 
board a ship of this class with that of another crowded 
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into four or five miserable transports, creeping' slowly 
dlongy and (if they have the misfortune to lose their 
convoy) a prey to the first enemy's cruizer they fall in 
with. 

I have been led by a strong* feeling* of the impor- 
tance of the subject, to dwell long-er than I had intended 
on these preliminary observations, and I will now 
briefly state the proposition which I take the liberty of 
submitting" for your Lordship's consideration. It is 
that a certain proportion of troop ships should in future 
be considered as an indispensable part of the establish- 
ment of His Majesty's navy j — ^that the whole of these 
should be perfectly complete, as far as respects their 
internal fitting*, and readiness for service, and that 
such a proportion of them as would carry five or six 
thousand men, (about twelve or fourteen) should be 
kept in commission, with a commander, and a small 
establishment of officers on board, so that in the event 
of any sudden emerg-ency requiring* secrecy and dispatch, 
troops might be silently removed to the coast, and 
embarked on the shortest notice on board ships in all 
respects perfectly prepared for their accommodation, 
and ready to proceed instantly, and without convoy, 
to their destination : from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand seamen are all which would be required to 
complete these ships, supposing them to be totally 
unmanned when the order was given, while our regular 
naval force need be in no way interfered with or 
disorganized, but might proceed in its equipment with 
all possible celerity. 

I would only beg leave to add one further sugges- 
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tion. During' the late war^ ships of war fitted for the 
purpose were very frequently employed for the con- 
veyance of infantry^ but cavalry and artillery continued 
to be transported as formerly^ in hired merchant ships, 
and the delays and misfortunes which resulted were 
frequent, and highly injurious to our operations. There 
can be no diflSculty whatever in fitting* a proper number 
of our smaller and half- worn-out frig-ates for these 
purposes, and then any expedition which sails will be 
a complete army, fully equipped for immediate service, 
and divested of every incumbrance which might impede 
or retard it. 

Those oflScers who remember the delaj^s and disasters 
of Admiral Christianas ill-fated expeditions will, I am' 
sure, agree with me in asserting", that the misfortunes 
which befell it could not have occurred to an army 
embarked on board ships of the description I propose, 
and I confidently appeal to those who were present at 
the landing" in Egypt to decide whether that brilliant 
and remarkable operation was not most materially fa- 
cilitated by the number of ships of war fitted for the 
conveyance of troops, which accompanied the fleet on 
that occasion. 

If at some future period we commence hostilities, 
without any previous preparation of this sort, it is easy 
to foresee the confusion, disappointment, and enoi:mous 
increase of expense which would immediately ensue. 

The reduced state of all our establishments leaves 
our foreign garrisons on the lowest possible scale, and 
immediate reinforcements to all our colonies would be- 
come matter of the most urgent necessity. Contracts 
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for transports of every description must then be hastily 
entered into, on such terms as the owners might think 
fit to impose, and with but little time to examine into 
the condition and equipment of the vessels so engaged. 
At such a moment, every advantage would be taken 
by those interested, of the necessities of Government; 
and the imperfections and inefficiency of many of the 
vessels would only be discovered when it was too late 
to remedy them. 

Two other most serious objections present themselves 
immediately to the mind of any one who will seriously 
consider this subject. 

The first is the competition for seamen which would 
inevitably be excited between the transport service and 
the Royal navy, (the former giving much higher wages 
and offering many superior inducements,) at a moment 
when every exertion would necessarily be making to 
prepare a large fleet for sea. 

The second, that a very great proportion of the ves- 
sels hired would be fitted out in the Thames or in the 
eastern ports to which they belonged, and that in 
addition to the delays inseparable fi-om their prepara- 
tions for this new service, they must be convoyed sepa- 
rately round to the western ports, fi*om which the 
embarkation of troops would in all probability take 
place. 

It would defy all calculation to predict when a large 
number of merchant vessels under these circumstances 
could be assembled at Plymouth or Cork, especially 
during the winter half-year, while with our regular 
troop ships no delay whatever need take place,— each. 
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might proceed separately (and secretly if it was wished) 
to the appointed destination; and it is, perhaps, not 
too much to say, that the ships conve3ring' reinforce- 
ments in this manner to the West Indies, Mediterra- 
nean, or North America, might have performed the 
service they were dispatched on and returned to Eng- 
land, hefore an unwieldy convoy of hired transports^ 
fitted out under the circumstances I have described, 
would have cleared the Channel. 

To bring this system to perfection, it will only be 
necessarj^, instead of too rapidly breaking up or selling 
ships which may from age become unequal to the 
weight of their heavy masts and guns, to give them 
such a repair as may render them equal to this lighter 
species of service, and completing all their internal 
fittings, preserve them in equal readiness with the 
rest of our navy for immediate service, employing such 
as it may be deemed advisable to keep in commission 
on those various services for which a very considerable 
expense in the hire of transports is now continually 
incurred. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 

Most obedient servant, 

W. Bowles. 
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TO 



CAPTAIN SIR W. SYMONDS, R.N. 

^C, ^C, ^c. 



London, 2lst Jpril, 1838, 

My dear Sib, 

You are aware that some months since I 
published a few sug-g-estions on the speedy and secure 
conveyance of our reinforcements to Canada ; and as 
the arrangements are now nearly completed, it will be 
neither uninteresting nor uninstructive to take a short 
review of all that has occurred since the receipt of the 
^rst intelligence of the insurrection in those Provinces. 
But before I commence my observations, I am anxious 
to declare distinctly that it is not mj^ intention to 
impute the slightest blame to any department or in- 
dividual, but merely to call the attention of our naval 
administration to a part of our system which has long 
been defective; to which may be attributed many 
of the diflSculties and disasters which have befallen us 
at the commencement of former wars, and which those 
who first take measures to guard against in future will 
justly entitle themselves to the thanks of their country. 
I need hardly remind you that my proposition is, to 
consider a certain number of troop-ships an indis- 
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pensable part of the establishment of Her Majesty's 
navy ; that the whole of these ships should be kept 
perfectly complete^ as far as respects their internal 
fitting* and readiness for service j and that such as it 
may be deemed advisable to keep in commission, should 
be employed on those various services for which a very 
considerable expense in the hire of transports is now 
continually incurred; and I endeavoured to point* out 
the strong* objections which exist against employing* 
either ships regularly fitted for war or merchant vessels 
on this service. 

The first intelligence of the revolt in Lower Canada 
reached London the latter end of December^ and 
nothing could appear more urgent than the necessity 
of instantly dispatching reinforcements to Halifax and 
New Brunswick, from whence the whole garrison* 
had been marched to join Sir J. Colborne. 

According to all appearances at the moment, expe- 
dition was of vital importance, and the troops were 
ready for embarkation at Cork ; but what were our 
means of conveyance? Our two troop-ships, the 
Jupiter and Athol, were somewhere abroad ; — and such 
is the reduced state of our naval establishment, that 
we had actually only one ship of war in England — the 
Inconstant, of 86 guns — manned and ready for sea. 

After some little delay in fitting her for the convey- 
ance of troops at that inclement season of the year, 
and in weather so unusually severe, she sailed with 
260 of the 93rd Regiment, and 40 women and children, 
on the 7th January, for Halifax. 

The Pique, a. frigate of the same class -as the 
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Inconstant; was ordered home from the north coast of 
Spain to take the remainder of the 93rd, and she sailed 
from Cork on the 23rd January, with 336 officers and 
men* 

The Hercules, of 74 guns, was at the same time 
recalled from Lisbon for this service ; but arriving at 
Plymouth with her mainmast sprung, and requiring 
some fm-ther refitment, she did not leave Cork for 
Halifax until the 27th February ; she carried 436 
officers and men, belonging to different regiments ; and 
the Vestal, of 26 guns, sailed on the 3rd March with 
160, being the remainder, which the Hercules could 
not accommodate. 

It will thus be seen, that fi'oin our want of prepara- 
tion for any sudden emergency of this description, 
(an event which, from the vast extent of our foreign 
possessions, ought never to be considered improbable, 
or unnecessary to provide against,) nearly two months 
elapsed before even two regiments could be dispatched 
to Halifax, although I believe no exertion was spared, 
or time lost, in preparing our only disposable ships for 
thig service. 

I have remarked in my former letter on the strong 
pbjections which exist against employing our regular 
ships of war on a service of this description, for the 
reasons there stated — namely, the imperfect accommo- 
dation they afford, and the serious risk we should 
incur, in the event of impending or commencing 
hostilities, by disarming and disorganizing a part of 
our force, which ought at such a moment to be kept in 
the most perfect state of order and efficiency} and I 
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t\ill now proceed to show the arrangements which 
became indispensable in the four ships in question. 

In the Hercules^ of 74 g*uns, all except two on the 
forecastle were dismounted; those belonging* to the 
lower deck left at Devonport, and the remainder lashed 
amidships on the lower deck. The ship^s company 
were removed from their usual quarters to the main 
deck^ and the main deck ports caulked in. The ship, 
therefore, was completely disarmed, and incapable of 
the slightest defence. 

In the Pique the whole of the troops were berthed 
on the main deck, the guns being housed, and the 
ports caulked in ; the crew remaining in their usual 
berths on the lower deck. The ship may therefore 
also be considered entirely disabled for fighting. 

The Inconstant kept her main deck clear j the 
soldiers had one side of the lower deck, and the ship's 
company the other; they were much crowded, atid 
one-half both of the soldiers and seamen were obliged 
to bring their hammocks up with them when they 
tame on deck, to make room for the remainder. 

The women and children slept under the half-deck 
and forecastle, on gratings without bedding, and only 
feuch covering as they could provide themselves with, 
no provision of any sort having been allowed for them. 

The Inconstant had a very good passage of twenty- 
three days, but fourteen of the 08rd landed sick on her 
arrival at Halifax, and one woman died in childbed. 

The Vestal was fitted in all respects like the Pique. 

I think these statements completely prove the asser- 
tions to which I have referred, and I shall therefore' 
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only remark farther on this part of the subject, that if 
the disposition of the American Government had been 
uncertain or menacing, even this small reinforcement 
could not have been dispatched in this manner without 
very considerable risk ; and yet we had no other means 
at our disposal. 

But if a certain number of troop-ships was always 
kept either in commission or in readiness for fitting out, 
it is obvious all these dang-ers and inconveniences would 
be entirely obviated. 

Those which were kept in commission would naturally 
be almost constantly employed in the conveyance of 
reliefs to our numerous colonies, and mig-ht, I should 
think, assist very materially in furtheripg* an object 
which it is generally understood the Government have 
in view, — the more frequent exchange of regiments sta- 
tioned in unhealthy climates : carrying* at the same time 
to our foreign dockyards and depots all Government 
stores of every description, naval, ordnance and victual- 
ling*, for which so larg-e an expense in the hire of 
transports is now continuall}^ incurred. 

If this system was adopted, a considerable proportion 
of these ships would be always within reach, either 
fitting for or returning from their various voyages J 
and consequently, supposing that six of our smallest 
74's and six or eight 46- gun frigates were appropriated 
for this service, a proportion of the frigates would pro- 
bably be kept in commission during peace, and the 
larger ships divided between the three great arsenals 
(or at Portsmouth and Plymouth, as might be thought 
most convenient,) for the purpose of rapid equipment 
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tind manning : and with this arrang'ement once com- 
plete^ no emergency could find us in our late unpre- 
pared state. A fortnight ought to be sufficient for 
fitting out and dispatching all these shipS; which would 
require no convoy or protection^ but, on the contrary, 
if it was found advisable to unite them (at all events 
as far as their courses laid together,) might form a 
very respectable squadron fully armed for all purposes 
of defence. 

As the expense of the proposed force will perhaps 
be urged as an objection against it, I wish to explain, 
that in my opinion, no increase whatever need be in- 
curred beyond the internal fittings, which must be very 
inconsiderable. 

I should propose, that the two-decked ships, when 
in commission, be placed on the the smallest class of 
fifth rate as to officers and men (860), and carrying 
about 82 guns, their proper lower masts, frigate's 
topmasts, &c. 

The frigates on the establishment of a sloop of war 
(120), carrying 18 guns on the quarter-deck and fore- 
castle, and fitted with a poop, for the purpose of in- 
creased accommodation for officers, with their proper 
lower masts, and 28-gun ship's topmasts, &c. 

To keep six frigate troop-ships in commission during 
peace, it would therefore only be necessary to diminish 
our establishment by the same number of sloops of 
war, and on some foreign stations, particularly in the 
East and West Indies, where sudden emergencies re- 
quiring the embarkation and concentration of troops 
may be expected to occur^ it would ex^tremely f^litat^ 
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the arrang'ements of the officers commanding' the forces^ 
to know that they had within their Teach such ample 
means for transporting* a considerable body of men at 
a very short notice, and the public service would there- 
fore be very much benefited by such a change in the 
classes of the ships composing* the squadron on these 
stations. 

An extension of this system might also obviate the 
necessity for a dangerous practice, which appears to 
be gaining ground, of sending our ships of war to 
foreign stations, with a reduced establishment of guns 
and men, and which in the event of any sudden col- 
lision with an antagonist, in all respects as perfectly 
prepared for hostilities as all French, Americans and 
Jlussians are well known to be, might most seriously 
•endanger the national honour* 

- The flag-ships in the East and West Indies, and at 
the Cape and African Stations, are now equipped in 
this manner, withqut lower-deck guns, and with a crew 
little exceeding in strength that of a frigate, but stand- 
ing nevertheless on our own official navy list as 74- 
gun ships,and they would undoubtedly be so represented 
in the event of capture or disaster. 

The object in this case is, I presume, to obtain 
additional accommodation without increase of expense, 
by employing a two-decked ship, reduced to the estab- 
lishment of a frigate; but it appears to me, that if 
my suggestion should be thought worthy of adoption, 
these advantages may be secured at a much smaller 
^ost, and the risks I have adverted to be entirely 
avoided. The accommodation of a two-decked ship is 
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^nly required for the purpose of carrying* out the 
Admirars family comfortably to the station where 
they are to reside on shore, during* the period of his 
command; and when they are once landed, a half-* 
armed, and half-manned ship, is very little calculated 
to set an example of activity and good order to the 
squadron, to which it would be rather an incumbrance 
than an advantag'e. I would, therefore, propose, that 
on occasions of this description, a two-decked troop- 
ship should be provided for the conveyance of an 
Admiral wishing* it, which after having* performed 
this service, might proceed on other duty, or bring 
home the officer superseded, as circumstances might 
require. 

The establishment of a ship of this class, would be 
only 250 officers and men, whereas those which I have 
described carry 430, so that they are much more ex- 
pensive than frigates, although scarcely equal to them 
in force, and very inferior in sailing. 

Were I to relate at length the delays, the dangers, 
the sufferings, and the actual loss of life, which has 
arisen from the employment of hired merchant ships 
for the conveyance of troops, I should, I am aware, 
very materially strengthen this part of my case, and 
produce a much more powerfiil effect on the public 
mind ; but my object is not to excite popular clamour, 
but to solicit the calm and serious attention of those 
who have it in their power to correct these evils, to 
the observations I have offered ; and I will therefore 
only mention one fact, which is of such recent occur- 
rence, and had so nearly been accompanied by such a 
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lamentable catastrophe^ that I cannot avoid alluding 
to it. 

The Baroesa; a hired transport, arrived in the Shan- 
non last January, with the head-quarters of the 78th 
Jlegiment oil board. She had heenjive manths on 
her passage from Oeylon, and at the time of her for- 
tunate arrival in Ireland, had only four days^ pro* 
visions left ! 

I apprehend nobody will deny that a frigate troop- 
jship would have made this passage in about two-thirds 
of the time ; and this unlucky regiment, which, after 
passing many years in a hot climate, was thus brought 
home during the utmost severity of winter (naiTowly 
escaping starvation,) would have arrived in Novem-^ 
her, and avoided all the hardships to which it was 
exposed, and which occasioned the loss of many valu* 
able lives. 

Surely, when we consider the many and severe pri- 
vations which the irksome and hassardous duty of gar* 
risoning our foreign possessions imposes on our troops^ 
their long banishments from their country, and th6 
unhealthy climates in which they are obliged to serve^ 
it is incumbent on us to alleviate these inevitable hard«- 
fihips, by providing for their safety, as well as comfort, 
during the long and expensive voyages which their 
duty obliges them to undertake. The ships in which 
they are conveyed, should be in fact as much a float- 
ing barrack as possible, with suflScient and convenient 
accommodation for both officers and men, and com*- 
plete arrangements for the preservation of discipline 
and health. 
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" If fhese sug^g^stions should be thought deserving of 
any attention by those to whom they are addressed, I 
will only' further add, that there was neVer perhaps a 
moment in the history of the British navy, when they 
might so easily and cheaply be carried into effect. 
We have a considerable number of ships of the line, 
as well as frigates, very inferior in point of actual force 
(although nominally of the same class) to those of 
other nations, to which we may expect to be opposed 
in war. Most of these ships are now about half- worn, 
and soon will require expensive repairs in their upper 
works, although theh* bottoms are in general, I believe, 
tolerably sound. It is certainly not desirable to lay 
out large sums of money in perpetuating the inferiority 
of oiu* navy, but all these ships will make excellent 
troop-ships, with a very slight repair, and last many 
years with the light masts and yards, and reduced 
armament, which I have recommended ; and on an 
emergency, such as the arrival of a superior squadron 
ptt a foreign station, or any similar occurrence, they 
might have additional guns put on board, and at all 
jevents, materially add to our apparent force, and in- 
timidate an enemy. 

The employment of a considerable number of our 
officers, in a service requiring much seamanship and 
activity, is not the least among the advantages to v^hich 
1 look forward from the adoption of this measure, but 
its complete success can only be secured by the strict 
enforcement of all the regulations for the preservation 
of discipline and good order, which govern Her Ma- 
jesty's navy, and by a careful selection of the officers 
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appointed to command these ships. * I am old enoug-ti 
to rememher the partial failure of the experiment at 
its first trial, from an impression getting ahroad that 
the command of a troop-ship was considered at the 
Admiralty a sort of condemned service, from which no 
man could rise in his profession; but subsequently, 
when after two or three years it ensured promotion to 
a commander, or a frigate to a captain, whose conduct 
had been in all respects satisfactory, no part of our 
navy was in a more creditable state of discipline and 
efficiency — and I cannot recollect a single ship of this 
class either lost or taken. 

Having now briefly stated all the principal argu- 
ments which occur to me in support of my proposition, 
I will conclude this letter with a short recapitulation 
of those which appear of most importance in the con- 
isideration of the subject. 

I hope I have proved that the conveyance of troops 
in ships fitted for war is objectionable in almost every 
point of view. 

That the accommodation afforded is imperfect, and 
injurious to health — (the Hercules had near 200 men 
sick on her passage to Halifax) ;— that it is obtained 
at the sacrifice of all comfort to both officers and sea- 
men, and consequently gives rise to much dissatisfaction 
and bad feeling between the two services ; and that 
the discipline and efficiency of the ship, as a man of 
war, is totally sacrificed ; but a still stronger argu- 
ment remains, namely, that in the event of any serious 
apprehension of hostilities, no government would 
venture to disarm, and send to. distant stations a 
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force which would be urg-ently required for the defence 
of our coasts and conunerce ; and the reinforcements 
to our colonies would thus be delayed for perhaps 
months, at a crisis of so much importance to their 
safety. 

By employing* the ships and oflS^cers of the Royal 
navy in the conveyance of troops and public stores of 
every description^ and by rendering* one great depart 
ment solely responsible for the due performance of this 
service^ all the mismanag'ement, delays^ and misfor- 
tunes^ which were so common and injurious to the 
public interests during* former wars, would, it may be 
confidently hoped, no long-er occur : under a Board 
of Admiralty, conducted by naval oflScers, we should 
never hear of our cavalry, artillery, ordnance, stores, 
cloijjiagj &c. &c. — all articles of such immense value 
as well as vital importance to the operations of an 
army, beings embarked in unarmed and heavy-sailing* 
merchant slups. I have in a former letter alluded to 
the capture of an ordnance transport bound to Quebec 
with the whole armament of the St. Lawrence, a new 
three-decker at tbat time building*, and on which our 
superiority on the Lakes depended; and I could 
relate numberless disasters of the same descripr 
tion. 

In the tenth volume of the Duke of Welling'ton^s 
Despatches, frequent mention is made of the capture of 
transports loaded with reinforcements and supplies for 
the army by the enemy^s privateers; and on one occasion 
he exclaims, "If they have taken all our shoes ^^ 
(which were probably coming out by the same insecure 
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mode of conveyance); "the army must halt for six 
weeks/^* 

These wer^ the consequences of a divided respon- 
sihiKty, and of allowing departments to act inde- 
pendently of each other, and to provide their own 
means of naval conveyance. 

It may be hoped that the consolidations which have 
already taken place, and which have invested the Ad- 
miralty with so much more direct power and authority, 
will go far towards putting an end to a system so 
vicious, and in every point of view, pecuniary as well 
as political, so injurious to the interests of the country ; 
and if my suggestions should be thought worthy of 
attention and trial, I think that the safety, comfort, 
and rapidity with which our troops will be conveyed 
to and from their foreign service, and the good effects 
which will arise both with respect to their health and 
regularity, by embarking them in fast^sailing roomy 
ships fitted for their reception, commanded by officers 
of the navy, and in good order and discipline, will 
soon be universally felt and appreciated ; nor can any 
Government be insensible to the advantages of having 
always at command the means of silently and secretly 
(if necessary) dispatching reinforcements, as well as 
ordnance and military stores, to any points which 
pending disputes or negociations might render it very 
advisable to strengthen, without exciting ailarm or 

• See also Sip John Barrow's account of the reKef of Gibraltar 
by Lord Howe, and how nearly the whole operation failed, from 
the ignoiance or misconduct of the masters of the transports^ 
which accompanied the fleet on this service. 
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public observation, and at the same time Ti^dthout 
weakening" our naval force at home, which at such a 
moment, it would be so important to keep in a perfect 
state of readiness and eflSciency. 

The voluntary entry of seamen for the Royal navy^^ 
would be much encouraged, and the sufferings and 
hardships of impressment most materially alleviated, 
by the employment of spacious and comfortable ships of 
this description, to receive men at the outports, instead 
of the wretched and miserable tenders which it has 
hitherto been our practice to send on this service, 
whose appearance was sufficient to disgust good sea- 
men, and in which impressed men were crowded as in 
a jail, and subjected to most unnecessary severity and 
confinement, occasioning well-founded discontent, and 
frequently also contagious disorders, which spread 
through oiu* newly fitted-out ships, at a moment when 
their efficiency was of the greatest importance.* A 
frigate fitted and manned as I propose, would be 
scarcely more expensive than the vessel of thia 
description which she would replace, and be free from 
all the objections I have enumerated. 

I am aware that this is a question on which some 
difference of opinion exists ; but I have never knowu 
any important improvement introduced into the navy, 
without much previous opposition and discussion. 
When Mr. Pering, the ingenious Clerk of the Checque,, 

* See Trotter's Medicina Nautica on this subject. Almost 
all the serious illness amongst the ships of Lord Howe's fleet, in 
the early part of the war of 1793, is traced by him to the crowded 
and filthy state of the vessels in which the men had been confined 
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at Plymouth, firat proposed the roofing-over our 
docks, and building* slips, his sug'g^estions were treated 
with very little attention by the Navy Board, to 
whom he addressed them ; but in a very short time 
after they were published, the measure was adopted 
by universal consent, the only wonder being that so 
obvious a precaution could have been so long neglected. 
To avoid, however, the appearance of entering into 
anjrthing like argument or controversy on this occasion, 
I shall merely print a few copies of these remarks for 
private distribution amongst my friends, feeling con- 
fident that if they are worth anything, truth will work 
it own way. 

I am, 

My dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 

Wm. Bowles. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



London, March 22nd, 1852. 

Another Edition of these ^^ Thoughts on National 
Defence '' being already called for, I cannot but ex- 
press how gratified, as well as grateful, I feel at the 
approbation and favour with which they have been 
received ; and in sending them forth to the further 
notice of my countrymen, I will only very briefly 
solicit their attention to those later occurrences on 
which it is important that they should be correctly 
informed. 

The Government resigned on the 33rd February^ 
but as the estimates of the ensuing year had been 
previously laid on the table of the House, their inten- 
tions with respect to the defences of the country 
were clearly declared, and it became apparent that 
beyond the smallest possible " modicum '^ of increase 
to the army, and a scheme which nobody believes will 
produce a single man, but which comes forth with the 
high sounding title of a ^^ Naval Reserve,'' our estab* 
lishments were to have been continued on the same 
insufficient and unsatisfactory footing as hitherto. 

When Lord John Russell quitted office we had not 
a single ship of force manned and ready for sea in any 
of our Ports. Our military means were equally scanty^ 
and if we had been called upon by Belgium (which at 
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one moment appeared not improbable) for that assist^ 
ance which treaties entitle her to claim, we must have 
been reduced to the humiliating* necessity of confessing* 
in the eyes of all Europe that we w^ere unable to fulfil 
our engagements ! 

This is a state of things altogether unprecedented in 
English history. 

Surely a great nation whose patriotism, constancy, 
courage, and union, were not half a century ago the 
admiration of surrounding countries, and of w^hom it 
was truly said that " England saved herself by her 
firmness, and Europe by her example,'' cannot have 
so suddenly degenerated. 

We have since that period almost doubled our 
wealth, as w^ell as our population. Our financial 
condition has been so wonderfully improved and alle- 
viated that we are now beyond all doubt the most 
lightly taxed nation in the world, and is it possible 
that we can endure for a moment to exist by sufferance, 
and grudge the small sum of money which would at 
once place us in a firm and unassailable position ? 

The decline and fall of other great nations has 
usually been preceded by a period of excessive opu- 
lence, luxury, and self-indulgence. It becomes us to 
beware that the utilitarian principles, now so prevalent, 
and which in fact mean nothing better than intense 
selfishness, are not gradually undermining our own 
strength and former greatness. 

The new Government has been compelled by cir- 
cumstances to adopt the estimates of their predecessors 
in oflSce, and its ability to add or to improve them 
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must of course depend on the degree of support and 
encouragement it receives. 

I would, in conclusion, request my readers to under- 
stand tliat the recall of the Lisbon squadron only adds 
one ship of the line and two frigates to a force pre- 
viously Nil^ and that at least 6000 men are still 
required to man and render effective our Home Fleet, 
which is in all other respects perfectly ready for sea. 

W. B. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



Perhaps some of those who may peruse these Re- 
marks will recqllect that in January, 1848, a consider- 
able alarm had been excited in this country amongst 
persons who had the best opportunities of obtaining" 
correct information, by observing^ the evidently increas- 
ing" disposition of King" Louis Philippe's g-ovemment 
towards ambitious and aggressive measures, and that 
having been foiled in 1840 in his designs on Egypt, 
and subsequently opposed by this country in his 
attempt to re-establish the ''Family Gornvpacf^ in 
Spain, he was straining every nerve, and taxing the 
resources of France to the uttermost, by preparations 
on the grandest and most extended scale for great 
naval operations. These preparations had more 
especially in view the formation and equipment of a 
superior steam navy. No expense was regarded 
where this object was concerned. All the great arse- 
nals of France were enlarged and furnished with 
buildings and accommodation of every description 
adapted for this purpose, and all these important 
arrangements had been completed and were in actual 
operation while we were slowly and reluctantly pro- 
ceeding with similar operations at Portsmouth and 
Devonport, and grumbhng at every shilling expended 
on works without which it ought nevertheless to have 
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been obvious to every thinking man that no steatn navy 
could be either useful or efficient. This alarm and 
uneasiness increased as it became evident that all the 
defensive and precautionary measures taken by Sir R. 
Peel in 1846 and 1846 were ^adually disregarded or 
neglected. A squadron of eight ships of the line fully 
manned and equipped, and intended by him for home 
service and the defence of our coasts and commerce 
against any sudden danger resembling that which we 
had so providentially escaped from in 1844, was 
either reducing or dispersing on foreign stations ; his 
arrangements for re-organizing our militia in 1846 
were abandoned ; and in short, without going into 
further particulars, it became but too evident that his 
successors had no intention of carrying out his plans, 
and that the country by successive reductions of both 
army and navy was again rapidly relapsing into the 
same defenceless state from which he had been endea- 
vouring to extricate it during the last two years of his 
administration. 

These circumstances naturally gave rise to consider- 
able anxiety and apprehension; various letters and 
publications appeared, and it became known about the 
same time that there was in existence a communication 
from the Duke of Wellington to Sir J. Burgoyne, the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, expressing an 
opinion of our danger in quite as strong terms as any 
used by less able and experienced persons.* 

This letter had not however been made public when 
the little pamphlet, of which a second edition is now 

* See Appendix, No. I. 
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called for^ was written with the view of allaying un- 
founded or exag^rated alarm^ and in the hope that the 
nation, instead of giving way to a discreditable panic^ 
might be induced to consider its real situation calmly 
and deliberately, and^ while time still remained^ adopt 
those rational measures of precaution which common 
sense and common prudence so clearly dictated. 

My recommendations embraced five principal 
points: — 

1. The maintenance of our Home squadron in its 
full strength and efficiency. 

3. The completion of the Steam Guardships ordered 
to be fitted in 1846 for the special defence of our 
coasts and arsenals. 

3. The more careful preservation of our Steam Navy, 
created at so hea\y an expense. 

4. The construction of Steam Gunboats for tlie 
defence of our smaller harbours, coasting vessels, &c 

5. The revision and remodelling of our Military 
arrangements on a system more adapted to actual cii^ 
cumstances and modem warfiire. 

Four years have elapsed since these soggestions 
were offered, and it may be useful 
gress we have made during this 
these particulars. 

Our Channel squadron has altao'e<i 
we have one ship of the line and two| 
lying idle in the Tagus, but at home 
manned or ready fon 
tion or exercist- jr 
impracticable 
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This is a point of the greatest importance^ because we 
have scarcely an oflBicer now fit for service who has ever 
commanded a squadron at sea, and the whole of our 
rising" generation are (without any fault of their own) 
perfectly inexperienced in the manoeuvres of a fleet. 
This is a most dangerous state of things. I recollect 
that in 1831 when a squadron of exercise was 
assembled at Spithead, after an interval of thirteen 
yearsy one ship got on shore, two ran foul of each 
other, and two disabled their capstans by heaving too 
heavy a strain on them, the day we proceeded to sea; 
and all these accidents occurred in fine weather, and for 
want of practice and precaution. Will any man ven- 
ture to say, that similar ones may not happen at some 
much more critical moment, if we persevere in our 
present system of inattention and negligence ? 

Three out of the four ships of the line ordered in 
1846 to be fitted with screws for home service are at 
last completed, but 1 believe that not one of the four 
frigates is as yet reported ready for sea. 

This great delay has arisen (like many other evils) 
fi-om the too political character of our naval administra- 
tion. The Government changed soon after the measure 
was determined on. The new Board of Admiralty 
naturally thought every thing their predecessors had 
done must be wrong ; some of the engines ordered for 
this purpose were diverted to other uses, and it was not 
until after a very urgent remonstrance (of which a 
copy will be found in the Appendix*) and the loss of 

• No XIII. 
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ti whole year, that these preparations were slowly re- 
commenced. 

When Sir K. Peel came into office in 1841 our 
whole Steam Navy consisted of one frigate (the Pene- 
lope) and twenty-nine sloops. When he quitted it in 
1846 he left four ships of the line, twenty frigates^ 
and forty-five sloops, and it was to the careful preser- 
vation of this important part of our naval force, and 
avoiding* as far as possible employing it on services 
which might be performed by more ordinary means, 
that I directed my remarks. I cannot however say 
that they produced any effect. Many of the largest 
and most expensive have been used for the commonest 
purposes, and there has been so great a want of 
arrangement with respect to the remainder, and so 
imperfect has been the supervision hitherto exercised 
over them, that there is much reason to fear if they 
were suddenly called for, many defects would be found 
amongst them which ought not to exist. 

With respect to Military arrangements we have 
done worse than nothing. We have continued to 
suspend all preparatory measures relating to the 
Militia, which, however urgent the necessit}^, could not 
be assembled in less than five or six months. We have 
reduced our regular army 10,000 men since 1848, and 
almost the whole of our best light regiments have been 
sent to the Cape of Good Hope, to suppress an insur-^ 
rection encouraged by our own mismanagement and 
parsimony. 

Surely when the Revolution in France burst suddenly 
upon us in February, 1848, every statesman should 
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have foreseen that during some of the phases through 
which it was inevitably destined to pass, events must 
necessarily occur endangering' our owh safety and 
tranquillity. We now know that if the loyalty and 
spirit of the country, and the glorious manner in which 
on the 10th April, 1848, it rallied round the Throne, 
had not extinguished the rising hopes of a disaffected 
and dangerous party, an army of French sympathizers 
might not improbably have volunteered their assistance. 
While the Greek question was under discussion, the 
hostile temper of the Republic was but too evident, and 
at the present moment the Prince President, however 
personally well disposed towards us, may at some 
critical moment be compelled by those who surround 
and support him to adopt a different course of policy. 

It is against this contingency, therefore, that I 
would so strongly urge my countrymen to guard, and 
they may be assured that no other measures will so 
certainly ward off the danger as the adoption of such 
reasonable and obvious defensive precautions as those 
which I will endeavour to lay before them as briefly 
and clearly as ^possible. 

The immediate re-equipment of our Home squadron, 
. and a more perfect and complete arrangement of the 
whole of the Steam Navy should naturally be our first 
step, and an increase of 6000 seamen is indispensable 
for this purpose. The country does not understand 
how slowly and with how much diflBiculty so large a 
number of volunteers is obtaiiied. Our mercantile 
marine is so immense, and such a large proportion of 
it is constantly abroad or in motion, that no consider-^ 
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able body of seamen is ever found unemployed, and as 
no bounty is given, or any particular inducement held 
out, it g'ener&Uy requires about six months to man 
that number of ships of the line, and this is a strong* 
proof both of the dangfer of leaving ourselves without 
any reserve of seamen at home, and also of the im- 
policy of our present mode of discharging* our men 
after such short periods of service, and at the very 
moment when their training and discipline has attained 
its greatest perfection. 

In my opinion we should do wisely to revise all our 
regulations both with respect to the entry and the 
pensions of our seamen ; to assimilate them more 
nearly to those by which the army is governed j by this 
means securing their services for longer periods at an 
age when they are most useful, and also gradually 
forming a body of pensioners who would be most 
valuable on any emergency. 

On a former occasion when writing on this subject, 
I suggested the revision of all our existing establish- 
ments, with a view to such arrangements as might 
best secure their co-operation on any appearance of 
danger. 

The Dockyard Brigades have since been formed and 
organized, but two important bodies of men still 
remain, who might, if judiciously arranged, be found 
extremely useful in their respective localities. 

I allude to the Coast Guard and the County Con- 
stabulary. 

With respect to the first it will be seen by a reference 
to the Appendix (No. VI.) that many years ago I 
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transmitted to the First Lord of the Admiralty a de- 
tailed plan, pointing* out the manner in which their 
services would be found most available, without aban- 
doning the protection of the revenue, or breaking* up 
that system of maritime police which would be equally 
desirable in war as during* peace ; to prevent traitor- 
ous intercourse, the escape of prisoners, and for many 
other purposes which will readily occur to my readers, 
and which I will not fatigue them by enumerating*. 

I cannot too strong-ly deprecate the adoption of any 
of those crude and ill-considered schemes by which I 
have seen it proposed to disgust and destroy this most 
important force for the purpose of manning five or six 
ships. 

We might with equal propriety make arrangements 
for sending the Metropolitan Police to garrison Ports- 
mouth. 

With respect to our County Constabulary, which still 
remains a very imperfect imitation of the same corps 
in Ireland, it is obvious that it should be placed as 
nearly as circumstances will admit on precisely the 
same footing, and under one central authority. It 
would then become for all Imperial purposes a National 
instead of a mere Local establishment, and being dis- 
tributed with a greater view to general protection and 
security, and augmented or diminished in particular 
districts as the necessity of the case might require, 
would form, like that in the sister kingdom, a most 
valuable addition to our means of defence. 

The country may be assured that if the measures of 
precaution which I hare thus suggested, are speedily 
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adopted ; if a respectable Channel squadron be kept well 
manned and frequently exercised, our Steam Navy duly 
arrang'ed and orgfanized in such a manner as to be 
instantly available, and oiu* coast watched and guarded 
according to the plan which I have sketched out, our 
naval preparations may be considered complete as fiar 
as any sudden or unforeseen attack is concerned. It 
ought, however, to be seriously considered that while 
our army is so weak, our fleet should be proportionally 
stronger, and a larger reserve of seamen distributed 
between Portsmouth, Devonport and Sheerness. 

With respect to our Lisbon squadron, which has led 
to our becoming so completely defenceless at home, I 
confess I am unable to comprehend the policy which 
induces us to lavish such large sums of money on an 
object so apparently unimportant. During the last two 
years we have kept from 2000 to 8000 men in the Tagus, 
and although the apparent intention in assembling so 
large a force was the trial of some new frigates built 
by different constructors, yet in a short time, and before 
any of the experiments had been fairly and completely 
concluded, two out of the four frigates were sent away 
on other service, and have never since rejoined, while the 
remainder of the squadron have remained (I presume 
in obedience to their instructions) almost constantly 
at anchor, and I am afraid that a Return of which I 
gave notice to the Admiralty, during the last sessioa 
of Parliament, and which is now ordered, will shew 
how small a proportion of time has been allotted to 
instruction and exercise at sea.* 

♦ See Appendix, No. XIV. 
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I was assured by'those best qualified to afford me 
correct information, that no political reasons existed 
for maintaining" so large a force in the Tag-us, and it 
certainly appears to me that its recall and consolidation 
with our Channel squadron will at the same time in- 
crease our streng-th at home and diminish our expenses. 

I have already alluded in a former part of this 
preface to the backward state of our preparations at 
Portsmouth and Devonport for the repair and refit- 
ment of our Steam Navy. Sir R. Peel was fully sen- 
sible of the importance of this subject, and left in full 
progress the two basins intended to be surrounded by 
the necessary buildings at both places ; but these great, 
although indispensable works, have been so slowly and 
(apparently) reluctantly proceeded with, that, unless a 
change of system is adopted, and greater energy 
manifested, we are in very great danger of finding 
ourselves far behind our neighbours in the means we 
possess of speedily repairing and refitting disabled 
steiamers.* Few people appear to be aware of the 
magnitude and completeness of all these arrangements 
in the French dockyards, or of the advantages which 
will arise from them on any emergency. 

I have thus endeavoured to represent in calm and 
practical language the means by which, without any 
alarm or ridiculous panic, we may speedily and cheaply 
place ourselves in such a firm and dignified attitude of 
defence as at once to discourage hostility, and restore 
confidence at home. It is useless to look backwards 
on the various events which have contributed to place 
• See Speech on Navy Estimates, Appendix No. XII. 
N 
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us in a situation so little creditable^ and so unlike our 
former national character. All parties are, perhaps, 
(however unconsciously) more or less to blame on this 
occasion. We have suffered minor considerations to 
engross too much of our time and attention, and have 
derided as alarmists all those who have attempted to 
awaken public attention to the defenceless state of tbe 
country. 

Her Majestj^s Ministers appear, however, to be at 
last aroused to a sense of our danger, and their own 
responsibility ; and however disposed I may be to 
question the policy or good intentions of those who 
prefer commencing the Session of Parliament by 
throwing down the apple of domestic discord, instead 
of introducing at once the measures so urgently ne- 
cessary for our national security,* I venture very 
earnestly to entreat that once powerful party with 
which it was some years since my pride and pleasure 
to act, and whose dissensions and severance are so 
deeply to be -lamented, not to support any proposition 
which may ihave for its tendency, or involve in its 
results, any reduction of the national income, or em- 
barrassment to our finances at this critical period. 

The whole blame of obstructing our defensive ar- 
rangements would in this case be infallibly thrown 
upon them, and an excuse afforded for again post- 
poning or diminishing those precautions which have 
already been too long delayed. 

* Lord J. Russell at that time (1852), as well as now, insisted on 
his Reform Bill taking precedence of all measures for the defence 
of the country. 
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Several papers will be found in the Appendix having 
reference to sugg-ested Naval improvements, and not 
strictly connected with the subject now before the 
public, but they may be read with some interest by 
professional men, and this is perhaps the last oppor- 
tunity I may have of thus making them generally 
known. 

W. B. 

Feb. 9M, 1852. 
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It is unnecessary to dwell on the change of circum- 
stances which has rendered the early consideration of 
this subject so vitally important. We have a rival 
power within a few hours' sail from our shores, keep- 
ing up a well disciplined and organized army of 450,000 
men, and possessing all the means by which a large 
proportion of this force may be rapidly concentrated, 
embarked in steamers assembled with equal certainty 
and celerity, and directed against one or more of those 
many vulnerable points which offer such strong temp- 
tations to an invading enemy, in a very few days after 
the breaking out of hostilities. These facts will not be 
disputed, and the question therefore naturally arises, to 
what extent have we matured defensive preparations 
calculated to meet this obvious danger? Are our 
dockyards and arsenals secured against any sudden 
attack ? Are Jersey and Guernsey safe ? Have we in 
England a suflScient regular force to meet at once in 
the field a body of 20 or 30,000 well disciplined troops, 
the smallest number with which an invasion would be 
attempted ? 
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What answers can be oflfered to these simple but 
most serious queries? We can only confess with 
shame, that until the last three years, these considera- 
tions, vitally important as they are, were annually dis- 
regarded and postponed by successive administrations 
and Parliaments ; and it was not until the danger of a 
sudden rupture with France on the Tahiti question in 
1844, had at last awakened us from our dreams of 
delusive security, that we, for the first time, opened 
our eyes to the peril from which we had so provi- 
dentially escaped. 

It soon became perfectly well known that the French 
Government had contemplated a sudden attack on 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, with a force assembled at 
Cherbourg, and consisting chiefly of steamers, of which 
they could have collected towards forty of all classes, 
capable of conveying troops for so short a distance ; 
while our whole naval force, then within reach, con- 
sisted of three heavy sailing three-deckers, fitted out 
for summer exercise, and we had not, at that moment, a 
single frigate or smaller vessel, and scarcely a steamer 
of force in any of our home ports ready for sea. Our 
land defences had been equally neglected. Very few 
guns were mounted in the batteries at either port, and 
there was certainly every reason to believe that an 
attack conducted with vigour and decision might have 
been completely successftil, resulting in the destruction 
of one (if not more) of our great naval arsenals, with 
all its contents, at the commencement of hostilities ! 

Happily for us, we were spared this national dis- 
grace and humiliatiop. After a short period of most 
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intense anxiety to those aware of our weakness, we 
gladly accepted such satisfaction as the French Govern- 
ment could be induced to oflfer, the danger passed away 
without any general feeling of alarm having been 
excited, and the attention of the Government became 
so exclusively directed towards domestic occurrences, 
that although several measures of importance were soon 
afterwards adopted for the better defence of our naval 
arsenals (in compliance with the suggestions of a Com- 
mission appointed in 1846 to inspect and report on this 
subject), they have since been carried into execution so 
tardily, that, out of a force of large steam guard-ships 
for the special defence of our ports, ordered to be 
equipped in 1846, consisting of four sail of the line and 
four frigates, only one is now ready for service, and 
the remainder will scarcely be so before the end of the 
year. This delay is deeply to be regretted, because no 
plan could have been devised better calculated to defeat 
any sudden attack than that of having in constant rea- 
diness a formidable squadron of this description, pro- 
pelled by steam as well as sails, and far superior in 
point of force to any flotilla of French steamers which 
might attempt a descent on our coast. 

The military recommendations of the Commission to 
which I have already alluded, were, however, carried 
into effect with more promptitude and effect. Sheer- 
ness, entirely defenceless in 1844, is now by the com- 
pletion of the lines commenced in 1845, tolerably 
secure against a " coup de main," while the improve- 
ments in the fortifications at Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth, suggested by the same Commission, have un- 
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doubtedly added materially to the stren^h of our 
defences there. 

It was also wisely determined at the same time 
(1846) to equip a respectable squadron for home ser- 
vice, and this measure (fortunately since steadily perse- 
vered in) has proved of the ^eatest national advantage, 
not only by the state of constant preparation which it 
has manifested to the world, but by the exercise and 
instruction which it has enabled us to afford to our 
rising* generation of oflScers, hitherto too little accus- 
tomed to naval evolutions. 

Our Steam Navy has also been greatly increased in 
numbers, as well as in force, since 1842, and if due 
care is taken for its preservation, and a very large pro- 
portion of it kept at home in a state of perfect preparation 
and efficiency, I see no reason why we should not be 
able to assemble at the shortest notice a force of this 
description equal, if not superior, to any which could 
be brought against us. 

Our new steam Basins and Factories at Poi*tsmouth 
and Devonport, now rapidly advancing towards com- 
pletion, will materially facilitate this object, and when 
the expense, as well as the importance of this part of 
our Naval force is considered, we may reasonably hope 
that it will not be unnecessarily or injudiciously em- 
ployed on services which a little patience and arrange- 
ment would enable us to execute by ordinary means, 
but kept chiefly in reserve for more serious occasions. 

Our attention should now also be specially directed 

towards the construction of a considerable number of 

steam gun-boats, carrying two guns, drawing very 
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little water, and intended not only as an additional 
defence for our arsenals, but for the general protection 
of our coasts, convoys, and unfortified harbours. Every 
one who recollects the Danish and Spanish g*un-boats 
will bear testimony to the importance as well as great 
efiiciency of such a force, which is peculiarly calculated 
for purposes of this description, and would probably 
during" war almost entirely supersede the equally costly 
arrangements by which we were formerly accustomed 
to provide for these services. 

It will be seen by what I have said that I am not 
disposed fully to coincide in opinion with those who 
entertain what appear to me somewhat exaggerated 
fears with respect to the existing dangers of the 
country, and who seem to assume that our Naval 
superiority can no longer avail us, but I am prepared 
to admit that we are far more exposed to a surprise 
than at any preceding period of our modern history, 
and that if our military preparations are not matured 
on the scale which the occasion so manifestly requires, 
it is perfectly possible that an active and enterprising 
enemy might avail himself of some favourable oppor- 
tunity for suddenly throwing a large body of men on 
our shores, and inflicting on us some grievous and 
disgraceful injury, before we were prepared to repel 
him. 

It becomes us, therefore, while time is still afforded 
us, to revise, without a moment's delay, our whole 
military arrangements — to remodel them on a system 
more adapted to actual circumstances and modem 
warfare, under a firm conviction, that disciplined and 
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eicperienced invaders can only be successfully opposed 
by troops of a similar character and composition^ and 
that raw levies, acting without confidence in them- 
selves or their o£Sicers, would only augment our con- 
fusion and disasters. 

With respect to our maritime population, it has 
alwaya appeared to me that a certain zone or belt of 
country, extending perhaps ten miles inland from the 
coast, should be placed on a different footing from the 
remainder, and the whole population, capable of bear- 
ing arms so organized and distributed, that in the 
event of invasion the enemy would find himself sur- 
rounded by a hostile population, capable at least of 
narrowing his range for supplies, harassing his 
stragglers, closing on his line of march and communi- 
cations, and thus materially diminishing that feeling 
of confidence and security with which he would pro- 
bably expect to advance through an unarmed and 
unwarlike country. 

These are, however, great military questions on 
which it would be presumptuous in me to enlarge, and 
on which we happily possess an illustrious Chief fully 
capable of advising and assisting us ; who (if we may 
give credit to current reports) has already strongly 
urged on Her Majesty's advisers the immediate con- 
sideration of this most important subject. 

I should not, indeed, under these circumstances 
have ventured to ofler any suggestions or remarks at 
this moment, if some letters lately published had not 
appeared to me calculated to excite exaggerated ap- 
prehensions and alarms, and to diminish in too great 
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a degree the confidence which the country may still 
rationally (although not blindly or implicitly) repose 
in ^^ Britain's best bulwarks — her wooden walls f but 
I should deeply regret and most earnestly deprecate 
any further postponement of those military precautions 
by which our defensive position can alone be rendered 
fiecure and satisfactory. 

The history of the last fifty years will suflStciently 
prove that in 1796 and 1797, as well as in 1804 and 
1806, we very narrowly escaped witnessing* all the 
calamities of war in our own country, notwithstanding 
our great naval superiority ; and at the latter period 
Buonaparte only reluctantly abandoned his projects, 
and withdrew his army from the camp at Boulogne, 
when he saw an armed population of 600,000 men 
organized and prepared to receive him. Let us, 
therefore, while time is still afforded us for calm and 
deliberate arrangements, hasten to complete those 
defensive measures which our duty to our own coun- 
try, as well as to Eiu-ope and onr Allies, so imperiously 
demands. 

It may not perhaps be generally known that our 
supineness in this respect has excited equal uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction in Germanj'-, where such great 
exertions have been made, and such heavy expenses 
submitted to, for the purpose of strengthening their 
own frontier; and it has been said, (certainly not 
without foundation), that our own negligence of similar 
precautions would, in all probability, be the cause of 
the next general war, by holding out a temptation too 
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strong for France to resist at some favourable 
moment* 

If a dread of expense should tempt us still to hesi- 
tate, let us recollect the pecuniary losses and suffering's 
of all those nations who had the misfortune of expe- 
riencing the miseries inflicted by invading* armies 
within our own recollection ; and if these considerations 
are insuflStcient^ let us cast our eyes towards Mexico, 
and view the conquest of that country by a mere 
handful of invaders, who, unopposed by disciplined 
troops, or military experience, have defeated and dis- 
persed whole hosts of irregulars, and are now likely to 
dictate ignominious terms of peace in the capital itself. 

W. B. 

London, 
January 3, 1848. 

* See a pamphlet lately published on this subject by Baron 
Maurice de Sellon, since translated by Captain Addison, of Chelsea 
Hospital. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON'S LETTER. 

[The following is a copy of the letter addressed by the Diike of 
Wellington to Sir John Burgoyne, extracted £pom the Momiififf 
Chroniclcl 

Strathfieldsaye, 9tk Jan, 1847. 
TO MAJOR-GEN. SIR JOHN J. BURGOYNE, K.CB. &c. 

My dear General^ 

Some days have elapsed^ indeed a fortnight haS) 
since I received your note^ with a copy of your . obser- 
vations on the possible results of a war with France, 
under our present system of military preparation. 

You are aware that I have for years been sensible 
of the alteration produced in maritime warfare and 
operations by the application of steam to the propelling, 
of ships at sea. 

. This discovery immediately exposed all parts of the 
coasts of these islands, which a vessel could approach 
at all, to be approached, at all times of the tide and in 
all seasons, by vessels so propelled, from all quarters. 
We are in fact assailable, and at least liable to insult, 
and to have contributions levied upon us on all parta 
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of our coast ; that is, the coast of these, including' the 
Channel Islands, which to this time, from the period 
of the Norman Conquest, have never been successfully 
invaded. 

I have in vain endeavoured to awaken the attention 
of different Administrations to this state of things, as 
well known to our neighbours (rivals in power, at least 
former adversaries and enemies) as it is to ourselves, 

I hope that your paper may be attended with more 
success than my representations have been. 

I have above, in few words, represented oiu- danger. 
We have no defence, or hope of defence, excepting in 
our fleet. 

We hear a great deal of the spirit of the people of 
England, for which no man entertains higher respect 
than I do. But unorganized, undisciplined, without 
systematic subordination established and well under- 
stood, this spirit, opposed to the fire of musketry and 
cannon, and to sabres and bayonets of disciplined troops, 
would only expose those animated by such spirit to con- 
fusion and destruction. Let any man only make the 
attempt to turn to some use this spirit in a case of 
partial local disturbance ; the want of previous S3'ste- 
matic organization and subordination will prevent him 
even from communicating with more than his own 
menial servants and dependants ; and while mobs are 
in movement through the country the most powerful 
will find that he can scarcely move from his own door. 

It is perfectly true that, as we stand at present, with 
our naval arsenals and dock-yards not half garrisoned, 
6,000 men of all arms could not be put under arms, if 
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required, for any service whatever, without leaving 
standing* without relief all employed on any duty, not 
excepting even the guards over the palaces and the 
person of the Sovereign. 

I calculate that a declaration of war should prohahly 
find our own garrisons of the strength as follows, par- 
ticularly considering that one of the most common ac- 
cusations against this country is, that the practice has 
been to commence reprisals at sea, simultaneously with 
a declaration of war, the order for the first of which 
must have been issued before the last can have been 
published. 

We ought to be with garrisons as follows at the 
moment the war is declared : — 

Channel Islands (besides the militia of each well 



organized, trained, and disciplined) 


. 10,000 men. 


Plymouth . . . . 


. 10,000 men. 


Milford Haven 


. 6,000 men. 


Cork 


. 10,000 men. 


Portsmouth 


. 10,000 men. 


Dover 


. 10,000 men, 


Sheemess, Chatham, and the Thames 


I . 10,000 men. 



I suppose that one-half of the whole regular force of 
the country would be stationed in Ireland, which half 
would give the garrison for Cork. The remainder 
must be supplied from the half of the whole force at 
home stationed in Great Britain. 

The whole force employed at home in Great Britain 
and Ireland would not afford a sufficient number of 
men for the mere defence and occupation, on the 
breaking. out of war, of the works constructed for the 
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defence of the dock-yards and naval arsenals^ without 
leaving a sing^le man disposable. 

The measure upon which I have earnestly entreated 
different Administrations to decide, which is consti- 
tutional, and has been invariably adopted in time of 
peace for the last eighty years, is to raise, embody, 
organize, and discipline the militia of the same numbers 
for each of the three kingdoms united as during- the 
late war. This would give a mass of organized force 
amoimting to about 160,000 men, which we might 
immediately set to work to discipline. This alone 
would enable us to establish the strength of our army. 
This, with an augmentation of the force of the regular 
army, which would not cost £400,000, would put the 
country on its legs in respect to personal force, and I 
would engage for its defence, old as I am. 

But as we stand now, and if it be true that the ex- 
ertions of the fleet alone are not sufiicient to provide 
for our defence, we are not safe for a week after the 
declaration of war. 

I am accustomed to the consideration of these 
questions ; and have examined and reconnoitered, over 
and over again, the whole coast from the North Fore- 
land, by Dover, Folkstone, Beachy Head, Brighton 
Arundel, to Selsey Bill, near Portsmouth, and I say 
that, excepting immediately under the fire of Dover 
Castle, there is not a spot on the coast on which in- 
fantry might not be thrown on shore, at any time of 
tide, with any wind and in any weather, and from 
which such body of infantry, so thrown on shore, would 
not find within the distance of five miles a road into 
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the interior of the country through the cliffs practicable 
for the march of a body of troops. 

That in that space of coast (that is, between the 
North Foreland and Selsey Bill,) there are not less 
than seven small harbours or mouths of rivers, each 
without defence, of which an enemy, having landed 
his infantry on the coast, might take possession, and 
therein land his cavalry, and artillery of all calibre, 
and establish himself and his communication with 
France. 

The nearest part of the coast to the metropolis is 
undoubtedly the coast of Sussex, from the east and 
west side of Beachy Head and to Selsey Bill. There 
are not less than twelve great roads leading from 
Brighton upon London, and the French army must be 
much altered indeed since the time at which I was 
better acquainted with it, if there are not now belonging 
to it forty chefs d'6tat Major-General capable of sit- 
ting down and ordering the march to the coast of 40,000 
men, their embarkation, with their horses and artillery, 
at the several French ports on the coast ; their disem- 
barkation at named points on the English coast ; that 
of the artillery and cavalry in named ports or mouths 
of rivers, and the assembly at named points of the 
several columns ; and the march of each of these from 
stage to stage to London. 

Let any man examine our maps and road-books, 
consider of the matter, and judge for himself. 

I know of no mode of resistance, much less of pro- 
tection from this danger, excepting by an army in the 
field capable of meeting and contending with its formi- 
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dable enemy, aided by all the means of fortification 
which experience in war and science can su^^est. 

I shall be deemed fool-hardy in engaging for the 
defence of the empire with an army composed of such 
a force of militia. I may be so. I confess it, I should 
infinitely prefer, and should feel more confidence i% 
an army of regular troops. But I know that I shall 
not have these. I may have the others ; and if an 
addition is made to the existing regular army allotted 
for home defence of a force which will cost 400,000/. 
a-year, there would be a sufficient disciplined force in 
the field to enable him who should command to defend 
the country. 

This is my view of our danger and our resources. 
I was aware that our maga2dnes and arsenals were very 
inadequately supplied with ordnance and carriages^ 
arms, stores of all denominations, and ammunition. 

The deficiency has been occasioned in part by the 
sale of arms, and of various descriptions of ordnance 
stores, since the termination of the late war, in order 
to diminish the demand of supply to carry on the 
peace service of the ordnance, in part by the confla- 
gration of the arsenal which occurred in the Tower 
some years ago, and by the difficulty under which all 
governments in this country labour in prevailing upon 
Parliament, in time of peace, to take into consideration 
measures necessary for the safety of the country in 
time of war. 

The state of the ordnance, arms, ammunition^ &c. 
in magazines, is in part the question of expense, and 
perhaps in some degree one of time. 
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I would recommend to have an alphabetical list of 
the stores examined by a committee, and made out in 
form, as upon the enclosed half-sheet of paper, by 
ascertaining* what there was in 1804, and what there is 
in store now, of each article, and the difference between 
the two accounts. 

I have taken the year 1804 as the standard, as that 
was the year in which the invasion was threatened. 
It was previous to the employment of the armies in 
the Peninsula or North America ; in short, as nearly 
as possible similar to the political circumstances in 
which we stand at this moment, excepting* that we are 
now at peace with France — we were then at war. 

A fourth column would be the estimate of the ex- 
pense of bringing* the magazines to the state in which 
they were in 1804. 

With this information before him, the Master- 
General could give the Government accurate informa- 
tion of the wants of ordnance, arms, ammunition, and 
stores in the magazines of the country. 

You will see from what I have written that I have 
contemplated the danger to which you have referred. 
I have done so for years. I have drawn to it the 
attention of different administrations at different times. 

You will observe, likewise, that I have considered 
of the measures of prospective security, and of the 
mode and cost of the attainment. 
• . • ' . . . 

I have done more. I have looked at and con- 
sidered these localities in great detail, and have made 
up my mind upon the details of their defence. 

2 
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These are questions to which my mind has not been 
unaccustomed. I have considered and provided for th® 
defence, the successful defence, of the frontiers of 
many countries. 

You are the confidential head of the principal 
defensive part of the country. I will, if you and 
the Master-General of the Ordnance choose, con- 
verse or otherwise communicate confidentially with 
you upon all the details of this subject; will inform 
you of all that I know, have seen, and think upon 
it, and what my notions are on the details of the 
defensive system to be adopted and eventually carried 
into execution. 

I quite concur in all your views of the danger of 
our position, and of the magnitude of the stake at 
issue. I am especially sensible of the certainty of 
failure if we do not, at an early moment, attend to the 
measures necessary to be taken for our defence j and 
of the disgrace — the indelible disgrace of such a 
failure. 

Putting out of view all the other unfortunate con- 
sequences, such as the loss of the political and social 
position of this country among the nations of Europe, 
of all ite allies, in concert with and in aid of whom it 
has in our own times contended successfully in arms 
for its own honour and safety, and the independence 
and freedom of the world. 

When did any man hear of allies of a country 
unable to defend itself? 

Views of economy of some, and I admit that the 
high views of national finance of others, induce them 
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to postpone those measures absolutely necessary for 
mere defence and safety under existing circumstances, 
forgetting* altogether the common practice of successful 
armies in modern times, imposing upon the conquered 
enormous pecuniary contributions, as well as other 
valuable and ornamental property. 

Look at the course pursued by France in Italy and 
Russia ; at Vienna repeatedly, at Berlin, at Moscow 
— the contributions levied, besides the subsistence, 
maintenance, clothing, and equipment of the army 
which made the conquest ! Look at the conduct of 
the allied army which invaded France, and had pos- 
session of Paris in 1816 ! Look at the account of the 
pecuniary sacrifices made upon that occasion, under 
their different heads of contributions, payments for 
subsistence, and maintenance of the invading armies, 
including clothing and other equipments, payments of 
old repudiated State debts, payments of debts due to 
individuals in war in the different countries of Europe, 
repayment for contributions levied, and moveable and 
immoveable property sold in the course of the revolu- 
tionary war. 

But such an account cannot be made out against 
this countr)\ No ! but I believe that the means of 
some demands would not be wanting. Are there no 
claims for a fleet at Toulon, in 1793? None for 
debts left unpaid by British subjects in France, who 
escaped from confinement under cover of the invasion, 
in 1814, by the allied armies ? Can any man pretend 
to limit the amount of the demands on account of the 
contributions de guerre ? 
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Then look at the conditions of the treaties of Paris^ 
1814, 1816. 

France having been in possession of nearly every 
capital in Europe, and having levied contributions in 
each, and having* had in its possession or under its 
influence the whole of Italy, Germany, and Poland, 
is reduced to its territorial limits as they stood in 
1792. 

Do we suppose that we should be allowed to keep — 
could we advance a pretension to keep — more than 
the islands composing the United Kingdom, ceding 
disgracefully the Channel Islands, on which an in- 
vader had never established himself since the period 
of the Norman Conquest ? 

I am bordering upon seventy-seven years of age 
passed in honour. 

I hope that the Almighty may protect me from 
being the witness of the tragedy which I cannot per- 
suade my contemporaries to take measures to avert. 

Believe me ever yours sincerely, 

Wellington. 
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II. 
LETTER TO LORD HADDINGTON. 

[This lettei^ was (with Lord Haddington's permission) read before 
the Committee of Enquiry in 1848, and is published with my 
evidence. W. B.] 

Private and confidential. 

Admiralty, Sept. 22, 1844. 

My dear Lord Haddington^ 

You will easily believe that during the late 
alarm^ I was an anxious and uneasy spectator of our 
imperfect state of preparation against sudden hostili- 
ties^ and as the danger has (perhaps only for the 
moment) blown over, I think I cannot better fulfil my 
duty to yourself, and to the Government, of which you 
are a member, than by offering my opinion on the 
present state of our naval arrangements, and sug- 
gesting such improvements as appear to me indispen- 
sably necessar3^ 

The subject is too important and too extensive to be 
satisfactorily discussed in incidental conversation, and 
I have therefore preferred placing my opinions before 
you in this shape, for your consideration, as well as 
that of my colleagues in oflStce. 

J think it unnecessary to dwell at any length on the 
formidable preparations which France is openly making 
in all her great Naval Arsenals for the equipment of 
her navy, and more especially of armed steamers of 
the largest class. In this latter description of force^ 
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and in their establishments for its construction and 
maintenance, they are already far beforehand with us, 
and all our information tends to prove that no expense 
is spared, and no exertions thought too great, which 
have this (their favourite object) in view. 

On this point I need only refer to Mr. Grant's 
recent report on the perfect state of preparation in 
which he found all the great Naval Arsenals at 
Eochefort, UOrient, Indret, Brest, and Cherbourg : — 
the number of large steam vessels either quite ready, 
or rapidly advancing towards completion, and the well- 
considered and unceasing efforts making to place this 
force, more especially, on the most efficient footing. 

It appears that seventeen of the largest class, con- 
siderably exceeding in size any of ours, have been 
lately built under the denomination of Transatlantic 
Packets, but which are in reality most powerful War 
Steamers, of 460 horse power, and capable of carrying 
the heaviest guns, as well as a very large number of 
troops for any short passage. 

The workshops for the manufacture and repair of 
engines at these ports are on the grandest and most 
extensive scale, and when complete will very far exceed 
any we have in progress. 

In short, without going into further details it is ftiUy 
evident that France is preparing with the utmost pos- 
sible rapidity and regardless of expense for great naval 
operations, and we already see the exertions they are 
making, even during peace, to out-number us on every 
foreign station. 

Without alluding to the Mediterranean, their force 
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in the Pacific and West Indies is superior to onrs^ and 
a strong squadron was^ at the date of the last accounts^ 
expected in China. 

There is^ therefore^ a possibility at least of their 
striking some serious blow in the event of hostilities 
breaking out without any very long previous expecta- 
tion. It is^ I believe^ now generally known^ that in 
1840 the French Naval OflScers most urgently pressed 
their Government for permission to attack our ships 
in the Mediterranean^ while they were dispersed and 
very weakly manned^ without any previous declaration 
of war. The Prince de Joinville alludes to this cir- 
cumstance in the ninth page of his Pamphlet, and 
almost admits the fact I have stated. In the present 
temper of the French Navy a similar temptation may 
prove irresistible at some critical moment, and should 
as far as possible be guarded against. It is, however, 
to our defective state of preparation at home and to 
the insuflSciency of our means and arrangements for 
fitting out a fleet irkh certainty and celerity, that I 
would more especially entreat your attention. 

In all former times it was our almost invariable 
practice (even when appearances were far less me- 
nacing) to keep up the '^ nucleus j^ at least, of a re- 
spectable squadron at home. Three guardships at 
each port sufficiently manned for those times, and for 
the small ships then in use, were kept in a constant 
state of preparation, and by assisting as they did in 
rapidly fitting out an additional number of ships on 
any emergency, enabled us on the shortest notice to 
assemble at Spithead, a respectable fleet of towards 
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twenty sail of the line. There is every reason to 
believe that in the years 1787, 1790 and 1791, hostili- 
ties with France, Spain, and Russia were averted by the 
rapidity with which our naval preparations were com- 
pleted on each of the three occasions in question, and 
it is equally instructive and important to remark, that 
the too hasty reduction of our naval tbrce in 1792, 
under an impression that the French Revolutionary 
Government was peaceably disposed towards us, most 
seriously retarded our equipments when war unex- 
pectedly broke out early in 1793, and that after 
dispatching* a squadron to the Mediterranean, and the 
necessary reinforcements to our foreign stations, our 
Channel Fleet was, until the following year, scarcely 
equal to the French in ships of the line, and so inferior 
in frigates and smaller cruizers, that our trade in conse- 
quence suiFered very severely, and a most serious 
outcry was raised against our Naval Administration. 

It is impossible not to admit that we are at this 
moment entirely unprepared for any sudden alarm or 
danger. Our whole force of ships of the line fit for 
sea in Europe {including one in the Mediterranean) 
amounts to five, while we have no reserve of seamen, 
or any means of obtaining them, which would ensure 
the rapid equipment of any additional force j and it is 
important to observe here, that on those occasions to 
which I have before alluded, impressment was con- 
sidered as a matter of course, and instantly resorted 
to, whereas it has now been so violently and openly 
declaimed against, and so publicly reprobated, that I 
should very much fear it will no longer be as peaceably 
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submitted to as heretofore, and that resistance may be 
anticipated where a suflScient force is not at hand to 
prevent it. A reserve of at least 5000 seamen has 
therefore become a measure of urgent necessitj. This 
number distributed between our three principal arse- 
nals, Portsmouth, Devonport, and Sheemess, will not 
be more than sufficient to equip a respectable squadron 
on any sudden emergency, and is by no means equal 
to the force of a similar description in all the French 
ports. Mr. Grant reports 2000 seamen at Brest ready 
for service, 600 at L'Orient and 800 at Rochefort. 
The establishment at Cherbourg is not stated, but is 
probably not inferior to the others, and that at Toulon 
very far exceeds any of them, from eight to ten sail of 
the line being kept constantly in commission at this 
latter port. 

It is therefore obvious that except we adopt a similar 
system our fleets will inevitably be much longer getting 
ready than the French, and our ships manned with 
crews hastily got together and imperfectly organized 
and disciplined, will be by no means on that footing 
of superiority to their opponents which it should be 
our great object to secure. 

Every thing will depend on the result of the first 
naval action. If it is gloriously successful all Europe 
will be with us ; but if it should unfortunately be 
indecisive or doubtful, like Byng's at the commence- 
ment of the Seven Years War, or KeppeFs in 1778, 
who can foretell the evil consequences which may 
follow ? It must be constantly borne in mind also, 
that this first action will, in all human probability, be 
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fought in the Mediterranean^ where the French keep 
their best fleet constantly in activity, well exercised, 
and commanded by their most promising* officers; 
and if by any want of preparation on our part they are 
permitted to obtain an even temporary superiority in 
that sea, Egypt or Minorca may be seized, or even 
the safety of Malta seriously endangered, at the com- 
mencement of hostilities. 

Another very important advantage will be gained 
by the adoption of this arrangement as a permanent 
part of our naval establishment. The exercise of our 
ships in the evolutions of a fleet, which has so long 
ceased to form a part of our system, may be regularly 
and carefully attended to. Scarcely any of that gene- 
ration of officers, on whom the operations of war will 
devolve, have even seen a sufficient number of ships 
collected to perform even the commonest manoeuvres 
together, and if timely measures are not taken to 
remedy this want of experience, the ill effects will ap- 
pear on some very serious occasion. I shall there- 
fore propose, that the whole of the ships which this 
arrangement will enable us to keep in commission at 
home shall be assembled at Spithead early in April, 
and exercised during the | summer months both at sea 
and at anchor, in all tnose various evolutions which 
would naturally suggest themselves to the mind of 
any able and experienced officer appointed to command 
them, concluding in the month of August or Sep- 
tember by an inspection or review, at which the Board 
of Admiralty should be present. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the good effects 
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which must result from this most necessary measure ; 
emulation will be excited, instruction gained, latent 
talent developed, confidence and experience acquired, 
and in short all those advantages obtained of which the 
British Navy stands most in need at the present mo- 
ment, for it cannot be too strong-ly or seriously im- 
pressed on the minds of Her Majesty's Government, 
that the advanced age of all the superior officers will 
inevitably render their past experience and services of 
very little avail in the event of future hostilities, and 
that we must turn our eyes towards those who are 
next in rank and seniority for filling all important and 
active commands. 

This circumstance renders exercise and instruction 
afloat doubly necessary, and it is indeed the only 
mode by which the Board of Admiralty can possibly 
ascertain, with any precision, the comparative merits 
of officers, and to whom the execution of important 
services can safely be confided. 

We should also be able to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity for making, with more care and leisure 
than has hitherto been practicable, all those experi- 
ments and trials of our new classes of ships, which 
have been hitherto too hastily carried on. It is 
obvious, that great questions of this nature, involving 
an enormous expenditure, cannot be too carefully or 
minutely investigated; and when we see the differ- 
ences of opinions and conflicthig statements which are 
still in circulation with respect to the qualities and 
comparative merits of several new ships of the most 
important description, it is, in my opinion, our duty to 
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set all doubts on this subject at rest, by trials of suf- 
ficient length to enable the officer commanding" to 
report fully and finally upon them, after some months 
of continuous observation at sea. This is particularly 
desirable with respect to our large frigates, about which 
we have been doubting and hesitating for many years, 
and in which the French are now very superior to us 
in numbers. 

It is necessary to explain, that I do not propose an 
increase in our number of seamen to the foil amount 
suggested ; 3,000 would probably suffice, in amount 
to the crews of three flag-ships, and those belonging 
to the Ordinary at each port, which, under a different 
arrangement, might form the crews of three effective 
ships, and exercise during the summer months. 

It is unnecessary to add, that this force would be 
equally disposable for manning steam vessels or troop- 
ships on any sudden emergency requiring reinforce- 
ments to our Colonies, &c. ; and I very strongly recom- 
mend our being always prepared with a certain number 
of ships of this latter description, completely fitted for 
the conveyance of troops ; and that this object be kept 
in view in our arrangements for disposing of our half- 
worn small ships of the line, and frigates, which are 
particularly applicable to this purpose. 

I will not unnecessarily detain you by apologizing 
for the unavoidable length of this paper. You feel as 
deeply as myself the vital importance of the subject I 
have attempted to discuss ; and if my suggestions can 
lead towards perfecting and maturing arrangements, 
on which, not only our own personal character and 
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credit, but the safety of the Empire depend, my object 
will be fiilly attained. I am most anxious that Her 
Majesty's Government should clearly understand, that 
^^ advance ships/' and hired steamers, without men^ 
would prove a dang'erous delusion. That a fleet must 
be organized, instructed, and disciplined, before it 
can safely be brought into action with a formidable 
rival, and that no expenditure can be more wisely 
sanctioned, or satisfactorily justified, than the com- 
paratively trifling sum which, if judiciously and faith- 
fully appropriated, will be found amply sufficient for 
this important purpose. 

I am, dear Lord Haddington, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Wm. Bowles. 

[Erfcract from the French Newspaper, •' Le Censeur," of the 6th 
January, 1842.] 

Dans un travail interressant sur les progT^s des 
armies reguliferes en Orient et en Afrique, la Sentinelle 
jette un coup d'oeil rfetrospectif sur ce qui aurait pu 
advenir dans le cas ou notre gouvemment eut en- 
courage Mehemet Ali et laisse notre flotte dans le 
Levant. 

Qu'il nous soit permis, dit ce journal, de rappeler 
k cette occasion le plan adresse par Mons. TAmiral 
Lalande a Mons. Thiers, et dont on n'a pas assez 
parle. Mons. Lalande etait a Tenedos, pres de Tem- 
bouchure des Dardanelles avec dix Vaisseauxj il y 
avait au meme mouillage dix Vaisseaux Anglais, sous 
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les ordres de Centre- Amiral Louis. Celui-ci en (16- 
tacha deux pour les envoyer en Syrie; aussitot M. 
Lalande, qui venait d'avoir eonnaissance du traite du 
16 Juillet^ ecrivit a M. Thiers^ qu'on pouvait tirer une 
vengeance ^clatante de la mauvaise foi Britannique, 
qu'il s'engageait k bruler ou k prendre les Imit vais- 
seaux Anglais^ mouilles pres de lui^ puis k s'emparer 
des deux vaisseaux qui avaient ete expedies en Syria ; 
qu'il completerait Tarmement des onze Vaisseaux 
Egyptiens et des neuf v^aisseaux Turcs, reunis dans le 
Port d'Alexandrie, et les conduisait k Toulon, ou Ton 
rassemblerait un corps de 30,000 hommes, sous le pre- 
texte de reinforcer Tarmee d'Afrique ; que la France, 
ayant alors, tons compris, de 36 h 40 Vaisseaux, pou- 
vait Jeter ces 30,000 hommes sur les cotes de Vlrlande, 
et prendre les Anglais k Fimproviste, et que deux 
divisions Navales iraient ensuite s'emparer des estab- 
lissements de la Grand Bretagne dans Tlnde. II suffit 
d'un simple instinct pour voir tout de suite que ce 
plan ne pouvait eprouver le moindre obstacle, et s'il 
eAt ete execute e'en etait fait de la puissance Anglaise ; 
un pareille occasion ne se retrouvera pas peut etre 
dans trois siecles. 

Napoleon aurait compris TAmiral Lalande in lui 
aurait donne toutes les instructions necessaires, il Feut 
nomme Grand-Amiral. Savez-vous ce que lit M. 
Thiers? II envoya un paquebot k M. Lalande, et 
rinvita k profiter de son retour pour rentrer immedi- 
atement en France. 

Quelques jours apres, Fescadre du Levant etait rap- 
pelee a Toulon, et les deputes ministeriels eurent Tef-. 
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fronterie de dire k la Tribune, sans etre contredits, que 
les Vaisseaux etant au bout du telegraphe, se trovait 
plus rapproches de FEgypte que s'ils etaient rest^s a 
Smyme ou h, Ourlae. 



III. 

Suggestions for a Squadron of Exercise to he assembled 
as early in the Spring of 1846 as may be practicable. 

Dec. 31, 1844. 

It being" desirable to combine exercise and experi- 
ment, as far as possible, and to avoid all unnecessary 
expense, it appears advisable that two three-deckers 
only should be at sea next year, namely, the Queen, 
and St. Vincent, and that the crews (1600 men) of 
the flag-ships at Sheerness, and Devonport, should 
be lent to other ships during* the summer, or kept 
incomplete, as may be most convenient. 

I think it very desirable that the Albion should 
be tried with a ninety -gun ship on two decks. The 
Nile, London, or Rodney. The French and Ame- 
ricans are building many of this class, and we should 
ascertain the comparative merits of our own without 
delay. 

The trial of the Vanguard, Superb, and Canopus, 
together, would determine the two questions which 
seem still undecided, or at least not fully set at rest, 
itamely, whether our naval architecture has improved. 
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and whether our new two-deckers of the Vanguard^s 
class* are superior in sailing* and other good qualities 
to the French eighty-gun ships, formerly considered the 
best two-deckers in the world ; and also, whether the 
late alteration in the form of the bow gives an advan- 
tage to the Superb over the Vanguard, these ships 
being* in all other respects precisely alike. 

It may (and no doubt wDl, on some future occasion), 
be very important to possess a certain proportion of 
ships of the line, calculated for service in the North 
Sea and Baltic, by a lighter draught of water than 
that of our general class of two-deckers, which, from 
their increasing size would be found unsafe in those 
seas; and the Boscawen and Cumberland, having 
been built with this particular object in view, it is 
very necessary that their qualities should be ascer- 
tained without delay ; I therefore propose adding the 
Cumberland to the squadron. 

It is even still more important that some deter- 
mination should be speedily taken with respect to the 
model on which our large frigates should in future be 
built. This is a subject on which we have been 
doubting and hesitating for many years, and we 
cannot too soon take the necessary measures for de- 
ciding on a point of such vital importance to the suc- 
cess of our naval operations at the commencement of 
future hostilities. The French are so very superior to 
us in ships of this description, that we shall find their 
cruising predatory squadrons very difficult to cope 
with, and be again reduced to the same humihating 
course of sending ships of the line to take care of our 
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frigpates, which during^ the war with America so milck 
lowered our naval reputation. 

Except a fewraz6ed seventy-fours, which are now fast 
verging* towards decay, and which can only he relied on 
for a short time long'er, the Vernon is almost the only 
frig-ate in the service equal in force to the French and 
Americans of her class, and it is therefore extremely 
desirable to ascertain what her qualities and defects 
are, by actual trials with the fastest sailing ships in 
the service, before we commence any extended addi- 
tion to our frig-ates of the largest class, of which a con- 
siderable number should be commenced with as little 
delay as possible. I should propose to place in com- 
petition with her the Warspite, President, or some 
other frig'ates of this class, whose qualities stand hig-h- 
est in general estimation. 

The Inconstant, having established a high character, 
tod being the only frigate of her class within reach, 
which can fairly compete with those built by Sir 
W. Symonds, I propose that she should be availed of 
during the summer, and tried ag'ainst the Flora or 
Cambrian. 

To these, which are the most serious and important 
questions for experiment and decision, will of course 
be added such additional minor trials as a careful con- 
sideration of the subject will naturally suggest. It is 
obvious that the papers moved for by Rear- Admiral 
Dundas, and laid before Parliament the end of June, 
have been called for with the view of charging the 
Admiralty with negligence in the performance of an 
important part of their duty, that of carefully ascer- 

p 2 
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f ainin^, by repeated and well-conducted trials, the real 
character of our newly constructed ships. 

It is in vain to deny that these papers establish the 
fact, that sufficient attention has not hitherto been 
paid to this important point, that in the instances of the 
Queen and Vernon a whole three years' station was 
allowed to elapse without any sufficient trial, and that 
the Eurydice, a ship built by Rear-Admiral Elliot, as 
an improvement on Sir W. Symonds' twenty-six-gun 
frigates, and now above a year at sea, appears never to 
have been tried (or at least reported upon) with any 
ship of her class. 

- We cannot conceal from ourselves that these charges 
are capable of proofs, and I have reason to believe, 
that the Opposition intend to bring them forward. It 
is therefore necessary to adopt such measures with 
respect to the future as may at least enable us boldly 
to assert nothing of this kind can happen hereafter. 
Some one member of the Board should be specially 
charged with, and responsible to his colleagues for 
attending to all the details of trials and experiments. 
Where it is practicable he should superintend and 
conduct them in person, and while experimental ships 
are on foreign service he should very frequently 
examine the reports sent home respecting them, and 
see that their good or bad qualities are thoroughly 
tested and ascertained. 

I am aware that the limited number of our seamen 
renders arrangements of this nature more difficult and 
intricate than they would otherwise be, but ^^ where 
•there is a will there is a way f and I cannot persuade 
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myself that by an improved arrangement, especially 
by simultaneously relieving* all our foreign stations 
after our summer exercise and trials are over, and by 
Completing the ships proceeding abroad with men 
from those intended to remain at home, much more 
may not be done with a smaller increase of expense 
than we should incur if our present defective system 
is persevered in. As we should know exactly when 
the reliefs would proceed to their stations, the ships 
ordered home might, under ordinary circumstances, 
be directed to sail for England, on an appointed day, 
and a large sum would be saved in pay and victualling 
which is now expended in waiting for reliefs. And 
by this arrangement the additional advantage will be 
gained of having . it in our power to form another 
squadron of exercise and trial by dispatching these 
reliefe in company, instead of separately, as far at 
least as their courses laid together. It cannot be too 
often urged or repeated that it is only by exercise and 
emulation that the former alertness and activity of the 
Navy can be restored. A ship exercising alone is like 
a ship trying her sailing alone, and an exaggerated 
opinion of its merits is almost always formed. 
• If, when the ships intended for home service dis- 
mantle, or go into harbour for the winter, it is deter- 
mined to reduce their ships' companies to the extent 
lately proposed, I most earnestly recommend that this 
may not be done by hastily discharging at that season 
of the year (when employment is so difficult to ob- 
tain) any large number of their men. Nothing is so 
certain to create disgust and discontent amongf our 
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seamen as this want of kindness and consideration 
towards them, and any small saving which may arise 
is too dearly purchased at such a price. 

My own opinion however is, that we should do 
wisely to revert to the scale of complements established 
in 1839, which was most carefully calculated and con- 
sidered, and which is much more exactly adapted to 
the numerous varieties of ships actually existing in 
our Navy than the present scheme, and I should not 
permanently reduce our ships remaining* at home 
below that peace establishment, although a considerable 
saving may be eifected by discontinuing entries during 
the winter months and filling up no vacancies until 
February or March. 

I do not in this paper enlarge on. the various advan- 
tages which the Service will derive from seeing steam- 
vessels joined for almost the first time to our squadrons 
of exercise ; they are too obvious to render any ob- 
servations of mine necessary. The experiments which 
will naturally be tried must be in the highest degree 
interesting to every naval officer, and equally instruc- 
tive to individuals, and beneficial to the Service at 
large. 

I annex a list of the proposed squadron, distin- 
guishing the ships already in commission from those 
for which men must be proWded. I have not taken 
credit for the crew of the Caledonia, or the men be- 
longing to the Ordinary at the different ports. 
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PbOPOSED SQIXiJ)E01!r. 








Goof. Mtn. 


Men Wanting. 


♦Queen . 




110 760 




•St. Vincent 




120 760 




•Albion', 




90 750 




Eodney . . 




90 750 


760 


•Superb . , 




80 700 




Vanguard 




80 700 


700 


Canopus . . 




80 700 


700 


Cumberland . 




70 600 


600 


*Warspite , 




60 600 




Vernon . . 




60 450 


460 


•Cambrian 




36 350 


360 


•InconBtant 




36 360 





3660 



Those marked * are already in commission. 



IV. 

Suggestions for forming the .Effective Portion of the 
^^ Ordinary^^ into a Beserve Force at each Naval 
Arsenal. 

Dec. 1844. 

Under the existing management the whole of what 
is termed the ^^ Ordinary Establishment '^ is concen- 
trated on board an old non-eiBfective ship, not available 
for any warlike purpose, and until within the last few 
years the crews belonging to this part of the service 
were as non-eiBfective as the ship, being old and half 
worn-out men, entered from motives of charity, favour, 
or interest, and wholly unfit for active service afloat. 
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In 1836 an order was given by the Admiralty directing* 
that none but able-bodied seamen should be entered 
for this service, and since that period a body of from 
4 to 600 men has existed at each of our Ports, certainly 
more available for general purposes than heretofore, 
but still without much organization or discipline, and 
commanded by oflScers unable or unwilling to serve 
afloat, and who obtain these appointments as a sort of 
convenient retirement. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the inconvenience 
and insufficiency of this system, which is, after all, 
nearly as expensive as the best arranged one would 
be : but I will come at once to my own proposition, 
which is, to separate entirely the effective from the 
non-effective part of the ordinary ; to leave on board 
the ship forming the present head-quarters of that 
establishment all the officers and men absolutely 
necessary for the due care and superintendence of the 
ships laid up in ordinary, and to transfer to an effec- 
tive third-rate the whole of the seamen now considered 
available for general purposes, with a regular estab- 
lishment of officers, &c. and in all respects ready for 
immediate service. 

To this ship I propose attaching a division of ad- 
vanced ships completely out of the hands of the dock- 
yard, and in all points fitted for sea, except rigging, 
armament, and provisions ; to consist of one frigate of 
the first class, one of the second, one smaller one, two 
brigs or corvettes, and three steamers, and that such 
an arrangement be made of the officers and crews as 
may ensure the equipment of any one or more of these 
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at the shortest notice. If this plan should be approved 
of and adopted we shall immediately obtain, by a very 
trifling increase to an already existing^ establishment, 
four efiective and full manned ships of the line, and 
on any occasion, when these are not required, a much 
larg-er number of frig-ates, brig«, or steamers, may be 
sent to sea with the least possible delay. 

To the perfect success of this plan only two condi- 
tions are indispensable. 

1st. That the officers of all classes shall be active, 
well conducted, and energetic men, fully capable of 
performing the important duties which will devolve on 
them with energy and intelligence. 

2nd .That every due encouragement be given both 
to officers and men, carefully abstaining from all un- 
necessarily harassing and annoying duty, and above 
all things keeping strict faith with the men, and avoid- 
ing every thing which may wear the appearance of a 
breach of contract with them. 

I insist the more strongly on this, because I know 
that temptations to such a line of conduct will very 
frequently arise. I propose that the crews of these 
ships should be considered as peculiarly available for 
all dock-yard duty during the six winter months, and 
under the present improved and complete arrangements 
I am of opinion their services may be dispensed with 
during the summer, when all these reserve ships should 
join the squadron of exercise, and take their part in 
"the evolutions and manoeuvres of the year. 

W.B. 
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V. 

That a Frigate and Steamer should be attached to the 
Excellent. 

Admiralty, March ZlMt, 1845. 

The French have for some time past established a 
ship for the training* of officers and men in Marine 
Artillery Practice, on the principle of the '' Excellent,'^ 
but with this improvement ; — that their ship, which is 
a larg'e frig'ate, is often at sea, and thus combines more 
real practice with science and theory, than our system 
can easily accomplish. 

I would therefore sug-gest, that a frig-ate should be 
attached to the Excellent, to be manned and officered 
from that ship, and to exercise in the Channel during* 
the summer months, for the purpose of trying- at sea 
all those various experiments which can only be im- 
perfectly performed in a stationary ship ; and it will 
be perhaps a still greater improvement on our present 
system if an armed steam ship was (occasionally at 
least) placed at Sir T. Hastings' disposal for the same 
purpose, because under our present arrangement the 
seamen gunners are not as thoroughly acquainted as 
they should be with this part of their future service, 
and also because it is extremely desirable to ascertain 
by careful and well-conducted experiments, whether 
the very heavy Ordnance, which we are now intro- 
ducing into our navy, possesses such decided advan- 
tages as to compensate fully for its enormous weight 
of metal and charge. I am, from all I have seen and 
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heard on this subject, very apprehensive that the 
112 cwt. gnns will be found too heavy and unmanage- 
able for sea service under any difficult circumstances, 
and I am therefore extremely anxious that they should 
be thoroughly tried at sea before their use is more 
generally extended. 

If these suggestions should be adopted, it will only 
be necessary to explain distinctly to men entering for 
the Excellent, that no alteration is made in the condi- 
tions of their service, and that the frigate forms part 
of the establishment, from which they will on no ac- 
count be separated or removed against their own 
wishes. 

I annex a letter from Sir T. Hastings with his 
opinion on this subject. 

W. B. 

Royal Naval College, April 2nd, 1845. 

My dear Admiral, 

I consider the stationary position of the Excel- 
lent to be most valuable for training officers and men 
in gunnery practice, and also in testing its theory : I 
would therefore adhere strictly to that system. But I 
was so convinced that the methods I have adopted for 
firing under the influence of the floating motions, in a 
gun-boat moored near the Excellent, which we can 
rock about with a heel of 12** each way, and a change 
of direction by means of a sweep or oar : — and 2ndly, 
in our boats at Spithead, were insufficient, that I ap- 
plied when Sir James Graham was the First Lord, for 
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a brig or corvette, fitted with long* guns, for the pur- 
pose of exercising* the officers and crews at sea, not 
only in gunnery, but also, more especially the officers, 
in seamanship, but my request was not granted. I 
name this merely to show how entirely I concur with 
you in opinion, that advantage would be derived from 
the adoption of your plan of attaching a sailing ship 
to the Excellent, and the reasons for attaching a 
steamer are equally cogent. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Thomas Hastings, Captain. 
To 
Rear-Admibal Bowles^ C.B. 

Admiralty, 



VI. 

Two Letters to Lord Melville and Lord Auckland on 
the Selection of Men for the Coast Guardy and its 
employment in War. 

CustofM, November 9th, 1834. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour of enclosing for your 
Xordship's perusal, the copy of a letter {see page 225) 
addressed to Lord Viscount Melville some years ago, 
on the subject of the Coast Guard. 

Most of the suggestions it contains have, as your 
Lordship will observe, been since carried into effect, 
and the force organized and disciplined as it now is, 
and extended to almost every part of the Coast of the 
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United King-dom, forms so new and important a 
feature amongst our Naval Establishments^ and has 
become so applicable to warlike as well as revenue 
purposes, that I am sure your Lordship will not dis- 
approve of my submitting", for your consideration, 
some further observations, which a long and careful 
consideration of the subject induce me to hope may 
not be altogether unworthy of attention. 

I annex a return of the whole force under my 
orders, by which your Lordship will see that, including 
OflScers, crews of cruizers, &c., the Coast Guard at 
this moment amount to nearly 6000 men, of which 
8808 are stationed in England, 1798 in Ireland, and 
885 in Scotland. 

The question which naturally arises is, in what man- 
ner this force may, on the commencement of hostilities^ 
be rendered immediately available, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that if it were employed in the 
manner I am about to propose, it might perform most 
useful services, and effectually protect our Coasts, 
Trade and Revenue. 

A reference to the history of former wars, and espe- 
cially to that which commenced in 1793, will point 
out the very great diflSculties which all our Naval 
Administrations have had to contend with during the 
first year of hostilities, especially where the war has 
broken out unexpectedly. 

It has been of course impossible to disf^ard the 
first and paramount object of providing strong fleets 
for the Channel and Mediterranean, reinforcements for 
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all our Foreign Stations^ &c., and to these hig-hei* 
considerations the protection of our Coasts and Trade 
have heen too often unavoidably sacrificed, until the 
injury we have sustained from the enemy's privateers 
has heen seriously felt, and given rise to much clamour 
and complaint. 

Even at the later periods of the last war, and when 
our Naval Force was at its highest scale, both as to 
numbers and efficiency, experience proved the extreme 
difficulty of effectually protecting our Coasting Trade 
against an active and enterprising enemy j our severe 
winter gales too often defeat every arrangement which 
can he formed, and our cruizers, however numerous 
and well stationed, have always after a few days of 
had weather, been so completely dispersed, that the 
enemy's privateers, waiting quietly in port until the 
gale abated, have sallied out and done much mischief, 
before our ships could possibly resume their stations. 

It is unnecessary for me to point out that the use of 
Bt^am vessels will, it may be hoped, in a great degree, 
remedy this most serious difficulty ; and this brings 
me to the propositions with respect to the employment 
of the Coast Guard which I am desirous of submitting 
for your Lordship's consideration. 

A certain number of small armed steam vessels, 
carrying each one or more long gun, officered and 
manned by the Coast Guard, and stationed on those 
parts of the coast on which ships of war cannot safely 
cruize in bad weather, and where the harbours are too 
small to shelter them, (although perfectly safe and 
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accessible to steam vessels,) would, in my opinion, fonnr 
a most excellent and formidable protection for the 
whole coast of the United Kingdom, and a most useful 
local auxiliary to all those more extended measures 
which circumstances might dictate. 

I need not at this moment occupy your Lordship's 
time in recapitulating all the points at which I would 
propose to station the force in question ; Scilly, Pen- 
zance, Falmouth, Dartmouth, Weymouth, littlehamp- 
ton, and Newhaven, might all be made most useful 
ports of rendezvous for armed steam vessels; and in 
the North Sea, where a ship of war can now with 
difficulty find a safe anchorage between the Downs 
and Leith Boads, steam vessels stationed at Harwich, 
Yarmouth, and in the Humber and Tyne, as well as 
at Berwick, Dundee, &c., would render any attempt of 
the enemy's privateers to molest our trade on the east 
coast of the United Kingdom infinitely more hazardous 
than heretofore. 

The west coast of Ireland, so much dreaded by our 
cruizers, and the scene of so many melancholy ship 
wrecks, might be excellently protected in the same 
way by a force stationed at those salient points which 
have small but secure harbours, such as Ventry, Clif- 
den, Westport, Kilhbegs, &c. while the entrances to 
the St. George's and Bristol Channels, where the 
American privateers did so much mischief during the 
last year of the war, might be completely swept by a 
force having its rendezvous at Waterford and Milford< 

I have thus endeavoured, as briefly as possible, tO; 
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put your Lordship in possession of my ideas on this 
important subject ; one great advantage, as it appears 
to me, would be, that both officers and men, being* on 
the spot, and completely armed and organized, the 
whole system would come into full operation and 
activity the moment the steam vessels arrived in the 
different districts, without in any degree interfering 
with our other most important preparations, but on 
the contrary preventing the attention both of the 
Admiralty and the commanders-in-chief at our naval 
arsenals being perpetually diverted from greater objects 
by appUcations for protection and assistance ; and I 
should observe, that the Coast Guard is peculiarly cal- 
culated for this particular service, both from the exact 
local knowledge it may be presumed to possess, and 
also because a considerable proportion of the force is 
composed of men who have passed the prime of life, 
and are consequently much better calculated for 
service in a steam vessel than in a ship of war. 

It must also be recollected, that the Coast Guard 
men, having been promoted from the navy to what is 
considered a superior situation, and enjoying higher 
pay and advantages, will serve much more cheerfully 
and satisfactorily as a separate corps, which should how- 
ever, in my opinion, on the commencement of hosti-: 
lities, be placed under martial law, and transferred 
immediately to the sole command of the Admiralty. 

The number and distribution of the steam vessels^ 
their establishment of officers and men, and many 
other points of a similar natui'e, being merely matters 
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of detail, may be discussed and arranged hereafter, if 
your Lordship should approve of the principle of the 
plan which I have now ventured to suggest. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient Serv^ant, 

Wm. Bowles, 

CompfroUer' General of the Coast Guard, 

To the Lcwpd Auckland, 
&c. &c. &c. 

Coast Guard Office, April 21st, 1826. 

My Lord, 

I beg leave to lay before your Lordship 
some observations which I feel it my duty to offer on 
the Coast Guard of the United Kingdom, which, it 
appears to me, might, by the changes in its organiza- 
tion I am about to suggest, be rendered in many 
i-espects a more useful and efficient force for all general 
purposes, both in peace and war, and at the same 
time, hold out an additional inducement to volunteers 
entering early in life into the Royal Navy» The office 
I have the honour to hold has given me very frequent 
opportunities of observing the eagerness with which a 
boatman's appointment in the Coast Guard is sought 
for, and when the pay and advantages of this service 
are considered, this is perfectly natural ; but I have 
t)ften witnessed with regret, the disappointment and 
discouragement felt by many valuable seamen at 
finding that, without some powerful friend, their past 

Q 
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services in the Na\y would not avail them in procuring' 
this situation ; and I beg* to submit to your Lordships 
whether it would not be highly advisable, instead of 
conferring these appointments, as at present, on men 
without any peculiar claims or merits, that previous 
service in His Majesty's Navy (or in Revenue Cutters) 
should in future be indispensably requisite for admis- 
sion into the Coast Guard. 

The period of service will be a point for the con- 
sideration of the Board of Admiralty ; it appears, 
however, important to remark that, as the duties of 
the Coast Guard are extremely severe and laborious, 
the men, when appointed, should be still in the 
enjoyment of their full health and strength, and cer- 
tainly not beyond thirty at the utmost j perhaps ten 
years in the Royal Navy would be considered the 
proper term, and the hope of obtaining these appoint- 
ments would induce men to enter early into the King's 
Service. The most satisfactory certificates of uniform 
good conduct, steadiness, and, above all, habitual 
sobriety, should be indispensably requisite, and it is 
unnecessary for me to point out the good effects which 
an impression of this nature would produce throughout 
the Navy. Upon any present emergency the Coast 
Guard, thus constituted and composed, may be de- 
pended on as a corps of tried and veteran seamen, in 
whose fidelity, steadiness, and discipline, full confidence 
may be placed : but I need not take up your Lord- 
ship's time by enlarging at length on the various 
services which it might perform either in peace or 
war. 
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For revenue purposes, I am persuaded that men s6 
selected, with the present liberal pay and advantages, 
with respect to seizure rewards^ will he found far 
preferable to those in either of the systems now in 
operation ; and during" war, hut more especially at 
the commencement of hostilities, the Coast Guard 
might perform the whole duties of batteries, signal 
posts, &c., aud by manning small armed steam vessels, 
stationed at proper places, and attached to the districts, 
it would protect the whole line of coast, and keep all 
privateers at a distance much more effectually than any 
cruizers could do. It would also be extremely useful 
in collecting seamen for the Fleet, either by voluntary 
entry, or impressment, and being mixed, as the men 
must necessarily by their position be, with the whole 
maritime population of the kingdom, and affording, in 
their own persons, the strongest proofs of the advan- 
tages of the King's Service, it may be reasonably 
hoped, that they would assist not a little in encouraging 
great numbers of young men to engage cheerfully in 
the Eoyal Navy. 

The preservation df lives and property, in cases of 
shipwreck, is not the least important of the duties of 
the Coast Guard, and when the frequency of shipwreck 
is considered, as well as the height to which the bar- 
barous practice of general plunder on these occasions 
formerly prevailed, and its almost total suppression 
since the establishment of the Coast Guard, I am 
persuaded I need not point out the advantages which 
will arise from placing experienced seamen in situa- 
tions where so much depends on thorough nautical 

Q 2 
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knowledge, as well as on steadiness and g*ood con- 
duct 

During" peace, and while employed chiefly on 
revenue duties, it appears to me, that the Coast Guard 
may continue most advantag'eously, as at present, 
under the Board of Customs, but on hostilities com- 
mencing*, they should be transferred to the Admiralty, 
and placed under martial law. 

It is not necessary for me to trouble your Lordship, 
at present, with any further observations on the 
arrang-ements which would be required, if the propo- 
sition I have had the honour to sug-gest should be 
considered worthy the attention of His Majesty's 
Government. It would occasion no increase of ex- 
pense, and is only intended to lead to the gradual 
formation of a force equally applicable to the important 
purpose of protecting a revenue of fifteen millions in 
time of peace, and of being instantly available for waf 
service whenever it might be required, 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

Wm, Bovtles, 

Comptroller-General of the Coast Guards 

To the Viscount Melville, 
Ac. &0. &c« 
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Suggestions with respect to the Arrangements necessary 
for carrying into effect the Plan proposed in the 
accompanying Papers. 

July 22, 1845. 

If the sug'gestions contained in the enclosed letters 
to Lords Melville and Auckland^ had been adopted 
and acted on, the whole Coast Guard would have been 
placed in a state of constant readiness for immediate 
transfer to the Admiralty and employment in the 
manner pointed out, on the shortest notice ; and all the 
men entering* the service would have been made fiilly 
aware of the conditions which, in that case, would 
naturally have accompanied their appointments, but 
the consideration of this important subject having* been 
unfortunately hitherto postponed, various preparatory- 
measures are now necessary before it can be carried 
into execution. 

The Admiralty has frequently so long delayed, or 
disregarded, the selection of boatmen to fill the vacan- 
cies as they occurred, that the Board of Customs has 
been placed under the necessity of entering' men from 
other sources, and. a large portion of the Coast Guard 
are now therefore -serving without any stipulation or 
understanding with respect to their future employment 
in war. 

It will, under these circumstances, be necessary in 
the first instance to make a general communication to 
the whole force, of the intentions of Her Majesty's 
Government y acquainting them that it is proposed in 



the event of hostilities breaking out at any future 
period^ to transfer the Coast Guard from the Customs 
to the Admiralty, and to employ it as a local force 
either on shore, or on board armed steamers attached 
to the several districts. That all the men now serving* 
in the Coast Guard would in that case retain their 
present pay, allowances and advantages of all descrip- 
tions, that tiiey would on no account be drafted, or 
considered liable to serve in any other manner except 
as herein-before expressed, and that they would be 
entitled to all prize money, pensions and gratuities for 
wounds, hurts, &c. agreeably to the regulations of the 
Navy. 

It will then be known whether any, and what num-» 
ber of men decline serving on these conditions; the 
number will probably be small, and chiefly confineci 
to those who from age or ill health are unequal to 
iactive service; and this point once ascertained and 
established, such a prospective organization of the 
whole force should be made (without in the slightest 
degree hazarding the revenue by any interference with 
the existing duties of the Coast Guard) as may enable 
the Admiralty to judge with tolerable precision what 
numbers of effective men may be relied on at all the 
different points, for manning the steam vessels which 
would be distributed along the whole coast in con- 
formity to the suggestions which my letters contain. 

N.B. The whole number of men in the Coast 
Guard fit for service (exclusive of officers) is about 

W.B. 
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VII. 

Suggestions for Sevising and Be^organizing our 
existing EstahUshments for Raising Men for the 
Royal Navay. 

July, 1S45. 

OuB present 83'8tein of opening merely occasional 
rendezvous for the entry of seamen^ whenever they 
are wanted in larger numbers than usual^ without 
liaving any fixed or permanent establishments for this 
purpose appears to me, under the existing drcum* 
stances of the country, to be a defect in our arrange^ 
ments.which ought to be immediately remedied, because 
it is obvious that in the event of any sudden alarm, or 
probability of war, our first preparations, and the 
equipment of our first squadrons, niust depend entirely 
on the rapidity witli which volunteers are collected for 
that purpose, by officers accustomed to this peculiar 
branch of service, and who may be depended on not 
only for energy and exertion, but for such a careful 
selection as will prevent the delay and disappointment 
so often experienced on these occasions, and whicl| 
would be attended with such serious consequences on 
any emergency of the nature to which I have aUuded, 

It is equally certain that officers hastily selected and 
hurried off to parts of the country of which thejr 
have no local knowledge, and where they are them- 
selves unknown, must inevitably act under very great 
disadvantages; and my recommendation therefore is 
that a permanent recruiting staff should be focmed. 
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which dividing' the whole of the United Kingdom 
into districts, and having head-quarters at all the lai^e 
ports, may be constantly entering* and forwarding sea-* 
inen of the best classes, in such numbers, as the service 
may require under ordinary circumstances j but whose 
still more important duty it would be to ascertain and 
report the probable number of men they could raise 
by voluntary entry (and also by impressment,) when- 
iBver circumstances arose which might call for extra- 
ordinary exertions. 

I should propose placing all these officers in com- 
munication with the inspecting commanders of the 
Coast Guard, from whom they ought to receive much 
important information and assistance on any emer- 
gency, and whose more exact and minute local know- 
ledge would be found extremely valuable in perfecting 
an arrangement of this description, as well as a great 
having of expense ; for this is a service which they 
might very easily perform, without any risk of their 
•attention being inconveniently withdrawn from their 
own more special duties ; and I should imagine that 
the whole kingdom might, under present circumstances, 
be divided into eight or ten districts, having their 
respective head-quarters in London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Leith, Glasgow, Hull, Newcastle, Cork, Yarmouth 
and Belfast, and that fit and proper officers might, be 
found to superintend this service at a very moderate 
expense, into the details of which I purposely avoid 
entering, until the principle of the measure is approved^ 
but which cannot during peace amount to much more 
than the difference between the half and full pay qf 
the ten officers to be so employed. 
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We have lately had an opportunity of seeing^ that 
under our present arrangements it has taken nearly 
six months to man (very indifferently) six sail of the 
line, and I cannot but impute this great delay to our 
defective system, and the want of sufficient precautions 
against a sudden danger. 

We ought to be aware that on the first apprehen- 
sion or probability of war, we must without a moment's 
loss of time, despatch at least ten sail of the line to 
the Mediterranean to secure our superiority there, and 
ulso be prepared with at least an equal number at 
home, besides frigates and smaller vessels, and if our 
previous aiTangements were matured and perfected 
during peace there would be no difficulty in being so 
prepared without alarm or confusion. 

I should recommend that the officers employed on 
this service be most carefully selected. They should 
be either captains or commanders, and as far as can 
be ascertained of kind and conciliating tempers and 
manners; because I feel confident that if they con- 
duct themselves with propriety and discretion in the 
execution of this duty, and show themselves on all 
occasions the friends and advisers of the seamen in 
their districts, they will soon acquire much influence 
and popularity amongst them, and be thus enabled to 
perform the service entrusted to their charge with much 
more usefulness and effect : and this remark applies 
peculiarly to the officer superintending the London 
district, who should place himself in constant commu- 
nication with the Registrar of Seamen, as well as 
the Seamen's Home and Hospital, and keep himself 
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thoroughly mformed oT^ba geni^ial txmse of their feeing 
and dispositions. 

Nothing* has more checked the entry of seamen 
during the last six months, than the manner of their 
conveyance from one port to another in small miser- 
able vessels, crowded together like pigs, and without 
any decent accommodation or even shelter from wea^ 
ther. The whole crew of the Caledonia would have 
entered for the Queen, if they had not dreaded being 
conveyed to Chatham in tenders in which they must 
have remained on deck during the whole passage. 

I therefore strongly urge substituting for these 
cutters, a sufficient number of steamers fitted for this 
service (or the conveyance of troops when required, 
by which means they will be doubly useful), and also 
that at the most distant points, such as the Clyde, 
Leith Roads and Cork, frigate troop-ships should be 
stationed to receive men, which would also be avail- 
able for any other service, and add materially to our 
state of preparation in this particular branch, which 
is much too low at this moment, but on which, as I 
have already stated my ideas in a separate paper on 
the conveyance of troops, I will not enlarge at this 
moment beyond expressing my hopes that we shall 
not fritter away both our men and money by equip- 
ping ships of the Athol class for this purpose, when 
those like the Resistance and Apollo will carry double 
the number of troops at very nearly the same expensef. 
It has been suggested that the establishment of 
Sailor's Homes on the model of that now e:^isting i^ 
i London, might be useful at the ports where ships are 
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'Hsually paid off; but although I beKeve no advaii* 
tage would be derived from such a measure as regards 
the mere boarding or lodging of seamen, who in 
•general, on being paid off, proceed soon afterwards to 
London, yet there is one part of Captain Elliot's sj^s- 
tem, which might, I think, be very usefully put into 
operation at Portsmouth, Devonport, &c., namely, the 
affording all possible assistance to seamen in the care 
and remittance of their money, and by this means 
protecting them from plunder and loss : and I would 
therefore propose that an officer should be stationed at 
each of these ports who might be considered by sea- 
men as their friend and adviser on these occasions, as 
well as when they were in want of employment, and 
who would thus be able to impress on their minds a 
•feeling of confidence in the Government by whom he 
was employed for their advantage and protection, and 
also be enabled by his constant communications with 
them, to retain in the service large numbers of those 
men whose training and discipline render them doubly 
valuable, but who, under our present system, are so 
often entirely lost to the Navy. 

The officers in question would of course be always 
informed by the Admiralty when and where men 
would be wanted, and they might thus make prospec- 
tive arrangements for all those seamen who were still 
desirous of remaining in the Navy, but who having 
just returned from foreign service wished, previously 
to engaging again, to pass some time in their native 
country. 
^ This is a class of ipen who should be treated with 
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all possible kindness and consideration/ and under the 
arrangement I have sug'g'ested care would naturally 
be taken not to send the same persons (ag*ainst their 
inclination) a second time to any unhealthy climate^ in 
which their health might have lately suffered, &c. 

Having thus stated the principal features of the 
plan I am desirous of seeing carried into execution, as 
well as my arguments in favour of it, I will only add, 
that I contemplate no expense whatever beyond such 
a remuneration to the officers employed as might be 
considered advisable. 

They should live on shore, and a small office and 
office-keeper, who should be an intelligent old petty- 
officer, would form their whole establishment ; a boat 
when necessary, or any other assistance at the ports, 
would be furnished by order of the Commander-in- 
chief, with whom the officers stationed there would of 
course be in constant communication. 

W. B. 
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Admralty^ 3rd Novefkher^ 1845. 

Dear Lord Haddington, 

I HAVE been postponing till your return^ 
laying before you and my colleagues, the accom- 
panying paper with respect to the promotion of MateS) 
and if yon see no objection, it is my intention to take 
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ah early opportunity of bringing the questidn under 
the consideration of the Board. 

I am, dear Lord Haddington, 
Yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. Bowles, 

Bear Admiralt 
Suggestions for the Promotion of Mates. 

I feel it incumbent upon me to lay before my col- 
leagues, without any further delay, some remark^ 
which I have long been anxious to submit to them, on 
the subject of the Promotion of Mates j a question, 
in my opinion, of the highest importance as regards 
the future welfare of the Navy, and scarcely inferior 
to many of those other measures of preparation and 
arrangement, on which such large sums of money are 
now expending. 

A glance over the List of Mates will shew that a 
very considerable portion of them have passed their 
examinations, after at least six years' service, as long 
since as the years 1838, 1839, and 1840, and have 
therefore already doubled the usual term of appren- 
ticeship (if I may so call it) in their profession, thus 
disappointing and disgusting both the individuals 
themselves, and their relations and friends, who natu- 
rally feel all their prospects of advancement at any 
reasonable period at an end, when the first and lowest 
step in their career has not been attained, until they 
are fast approaching thirty years of age. 

It appears to me, that by this reluctance to promote 
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these oflScers, we are fast drying up the sources froirf 
which the Navy can alone draw its future supplies^ 
and when the smallness of the expense is compared 
with the ma^itude of the object^ I cannot think that 
any real difficulty opposes our relaxing* the existing* 
regulation, in such a manner, as to secure the early 
promotion of all the Mates of above five years stand- 
ing*, and in future, to accelerate materially that of the 
remainder, adopting* as a principle, that it is not de- 
sirable to delay the promotion of any j^oung* man, 
who has served continuously, and creditably, beyond 
two years after passing* his examination. 

The great evil which we are now endeavouring* to 
remedy, at a very heavy expense, arises from the 
advanced ag*e of our superior officers j but by keeping 
the rising generation from obtaining even a Lieute- 
nant's commission until a large proportion of them 
are towards thirty, we are perpetuating on posterity 
the very evil which we are endeavouring to remove 
from ourselves. 

W. Bowles* 

Admiralty i November 3rd, 1845. 



IX. 

Suggestions for changing the Dress and Equipment 
of the Boyal Marines. 

DtfCtfwJer 31, 1845. 

Every one who is acquainted with the internal 
arrangements of a Ship of War, and more especiallj^ 
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of the smaller classes, will bear testimony- to the 
constant dirt and inconvenience on the lower deck, 
arising from the Marines cleaning* and pipe-claying' 
their white accoutrements ; and it is also well known 
that scarlet is of all colours the most liable to spot 
and injure from the effects of salt water. 

Under these circumstances, it is suggested, that if 
the uniform and appointments of the Marines were 
assimilated as nearly as may be to that of the Bifle 
Brigade, all these inconveniences would disappear, 
and the corps itself assume a more appropriate and 
military appearance, while other advantages would, 
as I anticipate, arise from this change of system of 
much greater importance ; because, although I do not 
propose to arm the men with rifles, which are not 
adapted for sea service, I recommend their being very 
carefully instructed in Light Infantry exercise and 
manoeuvres, by which they will be made much more 
intelligent and effective for the ser\dce they are most 
usually employed in, namely, the picking off the 
enemy's officers- and men when ships are very closely 
engaged, and in covering the boats in desultory attacks 
on convoys, &c., along the coast, when a small body 
of well trained skirmishers, acting with rapidity and 
intelligence, and accustomed to withdraw without 
confusion at a moment's notice, will be found of the 
greatest value. 

At present our Marines are chiefly instructed in 
parade and battalion movements, which are of little use 
to them in the services for which they are principally 
required, and they would therefore be found much 
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more effective for all general purposes, if the alteration 
which I suggest was adopted. 

I am anxious however to explain most distinctl}'-, 
that in proposing this change, I do not in the slightest 
degree contemplate any relaxation in the care and 
attention now so wisely bestowed on their instruction 
in artillery practice, being convinced that this is, 
after all, by far the most important consideration, and 
one which should never for a moment be lost sight of. 

With respect to the colour of the proposed dress, 
I have no doubt that blue will at first occur to every 
one as the most appropriate, but experience proves 
that very dark green wears much better and longer j 
and whoever has had an opportunity of comparing 
the appearance of our own Rifle Corps with the 
French Chasseurs, who wear blue, will I think concur 
with me in this opinion. 

W.B. 



X. 

Remarks on Lord EllenhorougKs Memorandum of 
April 6thy 1840, on the Building ^ Repairing ^ and 
Altering of Ships in Her Majesty* s Navy. 

Admiralty y April 20, 1846. 

I consider the subject to be discussed as one of the 
very highest importance, and a retrospect of our 
Naval Administration, since the peace of 1815, will 
prove what enormous sums of money have been ex- 
pended in building-, altering, and repairing shipSj^ 

R 
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which a more careful observation of the great increase, 
in size and armament, of those of other nations, would 
have convinced us were no longer capable of maintain- 
ing the honour of our flag, or our maritime superiority. 

Our deficiency in ships of the line, and still more 
in frigates and smaller vessels, arises chiefly from this 
cause; the money expended in rebuilding or tho- 
roughly repairing our old, and inferior ships, {see 
Hetum No. 1), as well as in constructing frigates 
capable of carrying only 18-pounders or carronades, 
(see Return No. 2), and small 10-gun brigs, w^ould 
have been sufficient, if more judiciously applied, to 
keep the British navy on its proper footing, and ob- 
viated the necessity for those extraordinary exertions 
which we are now called upon to make. 

It appears to me, that the first step to be taken on 
entering into the proposed discussion will be a careful 
revision of the whole navy, for the purpose of deciding, 
both on the classes of ships of which it shall hereafter 
consist, and to which our construction should be con- 
fined ; and also, on those which may appear so mani- 
festly inferior to those of other nations, that all expense 
in repairing them will be clearlj^ injudicious. 

With respect to the first point, it will I think 
appear advisable to diminish extremely the numberless 
varieties of which our navy has hitherto consisted, 
and which from their diversity of armament, equip- 
ment, and complement, become a constant source of 
expense and perplexity in our naval establishments. 

One class of three-deckers, two of two-deckers, and 
two of frigates, carrying 50 and 28 guns, with brigs 
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mounting only long 38-pounders, would probably bd 
considered amply sufficient, because the frigates of the 
Castor and Pique class, although armed with heavy 
guns, are still so inferior to the French and American 
in size and force, that notwithstanding they could not 
avoid or decline an engagement, the result might be 
very doubtful. We possess fortunately but few of this 
description, and have therefore only to discontinue 
their construction in future ; and with respect to our 
smaller vessels, (brigs of 10 and 12 guns, &c.) even 
our present experience so distinctly points out that 
they will be superseded by steamers on every service 
for which they were formerly used, that I should very 
strongly recommend their entire discontinuance. 

We have still so much to learn with respect to steam 
vessels, that I will not venture to offer any decided 
opinion upon the classes and dimensions to which it 
may be advisable to restrict ourselves in future ; but 
the enormous expense of the Terrible, and others of 
that description, leads me to think that equal advan- 
tages may be obtained at a much smaller cost ; because 
it is obvious that in the present state of maritime 
warfare, steam vessels will be rather auxiliaries than 
principals in naval engagements, and that arming 
them with broadside guns will only tempt to expose 
their most vulnerable points to the enemy's fire. 

Having offered these observations with respect to 
our future constructions, I pass to the discussion of 
those points which have reference to " the altering and 
repairing^' our ships of war ; and considering the im- 
mense expense incurred^ under these heads, I cannot 

B 2 
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too strongly lirg-e a complete revision of our present 
system, being convinced that om* greatest saving may 
be eflected by a more careM adherence to those prin- 
ciples which prudence and economy so plainly point 
out, and which in fact consist chiefly in a determi- 
nation not to repair any ships of an objectionable 
description ; while with respect to those which are 
verging towards decay, but may still be available for 
a few 3'ears longer, although not worth any serious 
outlay, my opinion is, that only the cheapest and least 
valuable materials (such as fir, larch, or 2nd class 
oak) should be used upon them, without entering into 
any thorough or general repairs, and it is obvious 
that if we steadily pursued the system of wearing out 
these ships, while we reserve our newer and sounder 
ones for more serious emergencies, a very great 
economy would be effected, particularly with respect 
to those razeed ships, which having very old bottoms, 
will soon become greatly defective, and unfit for fur- 
ther service. 

It is not sufficiently considered how fast ships in 
this state deteriorate by being paid off*, and laid up in 
ordinary, without being attended to, for perhaps one 
or more years ; whereas, if they were, on their arrival 
from a foreign station, immediately taken into dock, 
and refitted without loss of time for further service, a 
very great saving would be effected, not only by 
checking at once incipient defects and decay, but by 
jpreserving great quantities of stores and fittings of 
all descriptions, which when the ship is laid up become 
lost to the service, I doubt extremely whether we do 
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not lose much more than we gain by our excessive 
haste to pay off ships returning from foreign stations^ 
>ivhich have been perhaps three or four years abroad^ 
but are still in good condition, and requiring only a 
slight repair ; and whether, under an improved ar- 
rangement, they might not be refitted in commission 
and sent to sea again in a state of order and efficiency 
far exceeding the newly commissioned ships, on our 
present system, many of which are three and four 
months fitting out, and consequently equally expen- 
sive. If this plan were adopted, we should no longer 
see fine well disciphned ships' companies disbanded 
and dispersed after a period of service barely suffi- 
cient to complete their training and organization, and 
although many changes of officers and men would 
necessarily take place, the discipline and arrange- 
ments of the ship would never be entirely broken 
up, a large proportion of the original crew would 
remain, or return, and the total destruction of every 
thing which cost so much time, trouble, and mone}'^, 
to establish and perfect, would be almost entirely 
avoided ; the trim and proper stowage of the ship 
would be preserved, or handed over by the respective 
officers to their successors, and the principal defects of 
the hull being pointed out to the officers of the yard, 
much unnecessary expense and delay in examination 
would be avoided. 

It should also be an invariable rule to order ships, 
returning from -foreign stations, to the ports where 
they were last repaired, and where their defects and 
weak points can alone be accurately known. A very 
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great expense is often incurred in the repair of ships^ 
by an unnecessarily rigid and minute examination, 
which would have been prevented by a previous know- 
ledge of the nature and extent of the last repair, the 
quality of the timber used, &c. 

In corroboration of my view on this subject, and of 
the economy of not paying off half worn ships, and 
commissioning others in lieu, taken from the ordinary, 
I will cite the following iustance. 

On Sir W- Parker's nomination to the command in 
the Mediterranean, and the decision that his Flag- 
Ship should be a three-decker, it was suggested that 
the Caledonia (then about to be paid off) should be 
selected for this service, being already fitted as a Flag- 
Ship, having been docked, refitted, and recoppered in 
the preceding spring, and in all respects complete for 
a three years station, and ready for sea without any 
additional expense. 

It was however otherwise decided, and the Hibernia, 
an old ship which had been lying many years in ordi- 
nary, was preferred; on going into dock she was 
found defective, and an expense of £12,000 was 
incurred in repairing her, in addition to that of 
complete equipment of masts, yards, rigging, and sails, 
amounting to about £16,000, the whole of which might 
have been saved, by employing a ship already in com- 
mission, but, about to be paid off. 

There is another very important point, which, during 
this discussion, I shall endeavour to impress strongly 
on the minds of my colleagues, and that is, the man- 
ner in which we accelerate the decay of our new 
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ships, by sending' them to sea (and more especially to 
hot climates^, the moment they are launched. I do 
not mean to assert this can always be avoided, but the 
rule should be to do so as far as possible ; and in the 
case of the Raleigh and Constance for instance, and 
other experimental ships, whose qualities it is desirable 
to ascertain without delay, I should recommend, 
that as soon as they have been sufficiently tried, they 
should be carefully laid up ag'ain, and half worn ships 
(of which we have but too many) substituted for 
foreign service. 

Our whole Navy will become half worn in a very 
few years, if during* peace we do not keep this con- 
sideration more carefully in view. 

We are also not sufficiently aware of the large sums 
of money expended annually in minute and fanciful 
alterations, as well as from a too ready acquiescence in 
the schemes and propositions of needy and plausible 
projectors. The failure of the Janus, after an outlay 
of £40,000, will I trust warn us again following the 
speculations of individuals to be tried at the public 
expense ; and when I mention that the internal fittings 
of all the advanced ships have been altered three 
times during^ the last three years, at an expense of 
about £10,000, 1 shall, I think, sufficiently prove the 
necessity for more consideration and economy in 
future. 

Those who like myself recollect the extensive and 
costly alteration of the sterns of almost the whole Navy, 
when Sir R. Seppings first brought forward his plans, 
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which have since heen superseded at almost an equal 
expense by later improvements (a recent alteration of 
the Trafalgar [a new ship] cost £17,000^) will agree 
with me in thinking, that any general change of this 
description, involving so large an outlay, should be 
very cautiously and gradually undertaken, and that 
nothing short of some most decided and important 
advantage, should be considered sufficient to justify 
expensive alterations of this description, in ships al- 
ready completed, 

I fully concur with Lord Ellenborough in thinking 
that no ship should be ordered to be built without full 
and careful consideration ; and though I trust there 
is now no danger of our Naval Architecture relapsing 
into its former state of discreditable inferiority, 3^et 
no pains can be too great, or more wisely bestowed, 
than those which are directed towards its constant 
and progressive improvement. This object, however, 
can only be fully secured by a long and patient suc- 
cession of trials and experiments, under officers in 
whom full confidence may be placed, and who, at the 
conclusion of five or six months exercise, could not have 
failed to have formed a competent judgment on the 
respective merits of the ships on which they would be 
directed to report. 

We shall soon have five or six frigates built by as 
many different constructors, of considerable science 
and reputation, and it will be very unfortunate if 
amongst these varieties of form, and arrangement of 
weights, we cannot effect material improvements in 
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our Naval Architecture, aiid emancipate ourselves 
from that system of servile imitation of which so re- 
markable an instance may at this time be seen at 
Devonport, where in an 80-gun ship now building* 
(the Sans Pareil) we are copying* all the defects of the 
French system of fifty years ago, and particularly the 
" tumble home '' upper works, by which so much space 
is lost on the main and quarter decks, as well as spread 
for the lower rigging, and consequently support for 
the masts. 

A deep sense of the importance of the subject has 
led me to extend these observations far beyond my 
original intentions, but I have long been anxiously 
desirous of a proper opportunity of placing on record 
my opinions on these subjects, feeling that in the eyes 
of the public, as well as of my own profession, I must 
expect to bear my full share of responsibility, and that 
it is therefore incumbent on me to point out, without 
reserve, those defects which have long existed, but 
which I think may be speedily corrected, in our Naval 
Administration. 

I will only further add, that if the intentions and 
wishes of the Board on this subject were communi- 
cated to the Surveyor of the Navy, and the Superin- 
tendents of the Dock Yards, their greater and more 
exact practical knowledge and experience will, I am 
persuaded, enable them to afford many valuable sug- 
gestions and recommendations, which being, after due 
consideration, embodied in the shape of additional 
Instructions and Regulations, will, it may reasonably 
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be hoped, place all our arrang'ements with respect to 
the building, repairing*, and altering' our ships of war 
on such a settled system, as to ensure the steady ap- 
plication of all our resources and energies in the rig^ht 
direction, and combine great efficiency with a very 
considerable reduction of our expenditure. 

W. B. 



No. L — Extracts from Records in the Department of the Surveyor of the 
Navy, at Somerset Souse, of the cost of repairs done to various 74 Gun 
Ships since the year 1815, 

BY CONTRACT. 





Kame, 


BUILT. 


RKPAIfiED. ^ 


Guns. 


Whtfrt, 


Wh«a. 


Ex{ieQae. 


Wlien. 


Etpetue. 


78 


AcHile . 
Eagle. . 

Ajax . , 

Barbam . 

Edinburgh 
Dublin . 

Benbow , 


GraTeeend * . 
Articles supplied 
from Dock Yard 
not included 

Fitting 

1' 

]N^orthfleet \ , 
Articles supplied 
from Dock Yard 
not included 

fitted 

Itiver Thames . 

Fitting 

Eifer Thames , 
Fitted 

ILiver Tbantea . 
Fitted 

Biver Thames . 

Pitted , 

Eiver Thames . 
Fitted 

t' ■ > : 


1798 
for sea. 

1804 
for sea. 

1809 

for sea. 

1811 
for eea. 

1811 

for sea. 

1812 
for sea. 

1813 
for sea. 


£88,450 
8,424 


1805 
1814 
1823 

1841 

1810 
1816 
1823 
1831 
1842 

1816 
1829 

1815 

1826 & 
cut down. 

1831 
1840 

1820 
1830 
to 1841 

1814 
1826 & 

cut down. 

1835 
1841 

1820 
1843 


£38.271 
18,156 
63,929 

16,393 




46,874 


126,749 


74 


37,760 
9,098 


8,123 
59,430 

6,435 
17,132 

4,800 




46,S5S 


90,920 


74 


57,383 

8,544 


8.918 
68,988 




65,927 


67,906 


74 


57,949 
8,417 


19,398 

} 29,436 

11,266 
3,310 




66,366 


- 


67,006 
9,161 


74 


63,409 

63,865 
7,967 
8,609 




66,167 




70,441 




57,372 
9,347 


H 


5,277 

} 47,735 

9,975 
13,168 




66,719 

67,411 
10,659 

« \ 




76,146 


74 


48,252 
11,416 



IN DOCK TAEDS. 





liame. 


BUILT. 


REPAIRED. 


GUXIB. 


Where. 


When. 


Expense. 


When. 

1818 
1829 
■ 1840 
& cut 
down. 

1825 
1830 

1824 

1831 

tol840 

1828 
1832 
& cut 
down. 
1842 

1833 
1836 
1841 

1824 
1836 
1842 

1823 

1834 

1836 

bol843 


Expenae. 


76 


Warspite • 

Black Prince 
Blenheim . 

Vindictive . 

BeUislo . 
Agincourt • 
Hercules . 


Chatham . . 
Fitted 

Woolwich . . 
Not 

Deptford . . 
Fitted 

Portsmouth . 

Not 

Pembroke . . 
Fitted 

Plymouth . • 
Not 

Chatham . . 
Not 


1807 
for sea 

1816 
at sea. 

1813 
for sea. 

1813 
at sea. 

1819 
for sea. 

1817 
at sea. 

1815 
at sea. 


£. 
46,865 
8,464 


68,172 
13,394 




55,819 


y 20,037 
) 




69,329 






91,603 


74 


6,162 
2,22Sr 




56,072 
3,177 




8,381 


74 


44,232 
7,899 
6,862 




59,249 




68,993 




48,772 


74 


not known 

I 82,400 

8,025 




50,731 
3,846 




40^425 


74 


8,052 
4,759 

4,483 




54,577 




17,294 




72,857 


74 


2,491 

14,434 

3,459 




65,411 




20,384 


74 


7,059 
7,378 
6,273 
7,280 








2C,99<} 
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Sarreyor'B Office, April, 1846. 

No, II. 

A Return of the Number of 46, 44, and ^2- Gun 
Frigates built since the year 1816. 



Guns. 



Name. 



44 


• Africaiue. 


46 


Aretliusa. 


46 


Ampbitrite. 


46 


Amazon. 


42 


JEolus. 


44 


Andromeda. 


46 


Blanche. 


42 


Blonde. 


42 


Clyde. 


42 


Circe. 


42 


Cerberus. 


46 


DsBdalus. 


42 


Diana. 


46 


Diamond. 


42 


Druid. 


44 


Eurotas. 


44 


Fortb. 


42 


Tox. 


42 


Fisgard. 


44 


Hotspur. 


42 


Hamadryad. 


42 


Hebe. 


42 


Latona. 


44 


Leda. 


44 


Meander. 


44 


Madagascar. 


42 


Melampus. 


42 


Minerva. 


42 


Mermaid. 



Ouns. 



Name. 



42 


Mercury. 


44 


Nemesis. 


42 


Nereus. 


46 


Penelope. 


42 


Pallas. 


42 


Proserpine. 


44 


Seaborse. 


44 


Stag. 


42 


Seringapatam* 


46 


Tbetis. 


46 


Trincomalee. 


42 


Tbalia. 


46 


Tbames. 


42 


Tbisbe. 


42 


Unicorn. 


42 


Venus. 



10 of 46 Guns. 

11 of 44 „ 
24 of 42 „ 

45 Total. 

Average cost of eacb, ^30,140. 

Total cost of building tbe wbole, 
£1,366,390. 

These Frigates, from their inferiority of 
size, are considered unequal to oope 
with those of Foreign Nations, espe- 
cially France and America, and are 
now being conyerted into 20-Gun. 
Ships, Troop Ships, &c. 
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XI. 



Speech of Admiral Bowles {M.P. for Lavnceston), 
in the House of CommonSj on the ^^ Navy JEsti- 
mateSy^ on Wednesday^ August 9M, 1848. 

Extracted from Hansard'M Parliamentary Debates. 

Admiral Bowles : — Sir, the honourable Member 
for the West Riding has addressed the first part of his 
speech so particularly to me, that althoug*h he was 
sufficiently discursive towards the conclusion, and 
wandered into various foreign topics, it would be dis- 
respectful towards the House, and not courteous to the 
honourable Gentleman himself, if I did not say a few 
words in reply. The great error into which he, and 
all the school to which he belongs, always fall in dis- 
cussing these questions, is, that from an apparent inca- 
pacity to comprehend the immense national interests 
and objects at stake, they argue as if the matter was 
merely pecuniary — an affair of pounds, shillings, and 
pence— and totally lose sight of the higher objects in- 
volved in it. The honourable Gentleman brings for- 
ward his ad captandum illustrations, to shew how many 
quarters of wheat may be bought, or how many ten- 
pound houses built, with the money which our Navy 
costs us ; but he forgets that even the blessings of food 
and dwellings will go but a small way towards human 
happiness, if they are unaccompanied by a sense of 
protection for life, and security for property. For the 
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sake of a passing smile in the course of his speech^ he 
has quoted garbled extracts from evidence not yet 
published, to represent an officer of high rank and 
character, as entertaining exaggerated and groundless 
apprehensions, and suggesting unnecessary precau- 
tions ; but I assert, from my own knowledge, that the 
dangers in question were not imaginary but real — ^that 
if war had suddenly broken out in 1844, we were by 
no means prepared for it, and this not from the fault 
of the then existing Government, but from the injudi- 
cious and overstrained economy of their predecessors 
in office, who had not been sufficiently alive to the 
extraordinary efforts making at that time by France 
for the increase of their navy— a steam navy more 
especially — which might outnumber ours on any sud- 
den emergency. Any one would suppose, while lis- 
tening to the honourable Member, that all the great 
exertions made during the administration of the right 
honourable Baronet the Member for Tamworth to in- 
crease our own force, were extravagant and unneces- 
sary fancies ; but he forgets that we were driven to 
them by the conduct to which I have alluded ; and 
when he quotes Sir R. PeeFs wise and statesmanlike 
entreaties to Foreign Powers to abstain from warlike 
preparations, he must surely be aware that all these 
observations were especially addressed to France. And 
how was his appeal answered ? Why it appeared as 
if the Government, the Chambers, and the nation 
were rivalling each other in hostile feelings and de- 
monstrations, and pressing forward more eagerly thpse 
great naval preparations so evidently directed against 
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us, lind which rendered indispensable corresponding^ 
efforts on our part. I trust that circumstances have 
now chan^d, and better feeling-s have arisen, but 
I am anxious to shew how completely the honourable 
Member has misrepresented all the facts for the pur- 
pose of suiting" them to his own arg-ument. Sir, after 
the very satisfactory statement of the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, by which we are informed that none of 
the more important sug-gestions of the Select Com- 
mittee are to be adopted by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, I shall abstain from those leng'thened remarks 
upon them which would otherwise have been neces- 
sary, observing^ only that the report has been drawn 
up with great care and labour by the Noble Chairman, 
and that it will be found very useful as a g'eneral 
summary of the practice of the department, if the 
Government should continue to divest itself of its 
responsibiUty, and ag-ain to commit the revision of the 
Navy estimates to a Committee of this House. 

The recommendations to which I propose to advert 
are only the most important ones, and I will take that 
with respect to Keyham first, because it far exceeds 
the remainder in magnitude ; and, if I have the g^ood 
fortune to convince the House that I am right on this 
point, I shall g-jve them very little more trouble with 
respect to the remainder. Sir, I did not imagine, 
until I attended this Committee, that a doubt could 
arise in the mind of any reflecting* individual as to the 
obvious necessity of preparing* in due time for the 
repairs and equipment of that steam navy which cir- 
cumstances beyond our own control^ and to which I 
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ened not now more particularly allude, had obliged us 
to create. Our Naval Arsenals^ complete as they ge- 
nerally are, for the purposes of former times, were, 
with the exception of one in the Thames (Woolwich), 
unprovided with the means for repairing the defects or 
injuries of a single steamer, and it was clear that all 
our efforts would have been thrown away except our 
two great Western Arsenals— Portsmouth and Devon- 
port — were made available for this purpose. The former 
is happily nearly complete, and beyond the reach of 
the Committee, but no efforts were left untried to over- 
throw or retard the completion of the latter, and 
although the evidence of almost every witness bore the 
strongest testimony to its extreme importance, and 
the impossibility during war of conducting naval 
operations on the coast of France, Ireland, and the 
Bay of Biscay, without a sufficient establishment at 
Plymouth for the immediate refitment and repair of 
our steam navy, it was obviously impossible to con- 
vince those whose minds were apparently previously 
thoroughly made up on the subject of this self-evident 
truth. It was in vain urged that France had already 
made these preparations. That at Cherbourg, Brest, 
Indret, and Rochefort, all was complete. Nothing 
could convince a certain number of the Committee, 'and 
it will be seen by the proceedings that two honourable 
Members actually voted for the immediate stoppage of 
these great and most important works! Sir, I have 
already said that I impugn no man's motives. I trust 
they are upright and honourable — but this I will 
fearlessly assert, that the worst enemy of his country 
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could not have devis^ a seheme more calculated to 
injure our naval power^ and to cripple our means both 
ofiensive and defensive. 

Sir, with respect to the recommendation for confin- 
ing* the number of men actually employed strictly 
within the limits of that annually voted by Parlia- 
ment^ it sounds^ I acknowledge, pausible. I know it 
was an old hobby of the right hon. Member for Bipon^ 
but it has one great objection— it is impracticable. In 
the vast and complicated affairs^ foreign and domestic^ 
of this mighty empu*e, something will every year 
occur at home or abroad to create alarm and uneasi- 
ness — to impede the regularity of reliefs^ and, in shorty 
to derange that perfect accuracy of management on 
which this suggestion depends. With respect to the 
recommendation of the Committee to annul the whole 
of those regulations on the faith of which a large 
measure of retirement and gradual promotion was 
granted to flag officers only a year and a half ago, its 
injustice is, I trustj so evident to Her Majesty's 
Government that I will not trouble the House with 
any further remarks upon it, and I will only in con- 
clusion detain the House a very few minutes with 
some observations on the line of conduct which might, 
without impairing the efficiency, secure real and 
solid economy in our naval administration. It has 
been more than insinuated, in the course of this 
debate, that naval officers are reckless of expense- 
that they are regardless of economy, and only desirous 
of maintaining large and unnecessary establishments. 
Sir, I deny all these accusations. I assert that we 
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are most anxious to combine eflSciency with economy 
in its trae and legitimate sense j but real economy, 
Sir, is that which produces equal results at a smaller 
cost, while parsimony and injudicious saving only 
render inevitable a much larger outlay hereafter. 

My gallant Friends opposite will allow me to remind 
them how much money may be saved by a constant 
and careful control over the large sums atmually 
expended in our Dockyards, in building, repairing, 
and altering ^hips; and how much consideration is 
necessary to guard against any injudicious expenses 
under these heads. I would venture to suggest to 
them a much more detailed and serious exaniination 
of all these questions before the whole Board- of Adf 
miralty than has ever hitherto prevailed, and to 
recommend that, as it is now finally determined that 
the Surveyor of the Navy shall in future he an officer 
of rank and distinction in the' service, he should no 
longer be considered as a mere subordinate, but b^ 
raised to a seat at the Board, and thus enabled to state 
and support his own opinions and ideas with more 
freedom and effect. I am convinced that nothing 
would conduce more towards real economy tljan th^e 
adoption of this plan. 
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XII. 



Speech of Admiral Wm. Bowleg^ C.B.j {M.P. for 
Launceston.) in the House of Commons, Thursday^ 
June 12, 1861, on the Navy Estimates. 

KXTBACTBD FBOM HANSABD'S PARLIAMENTABT DEBATES. 

Admiral Bowles said :— The Hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken (Mr. MacGreg'or) has certainly 
given us a most elaborate account of the strength of 
foreign navies, although if it is as inaccm^ate as that 
which he has favoured us with our own, it is of very 
little value in a discussion of this nature. He ought, 
however, to have recollected that we have within our 
memories seen all these Powers coalesced in hostility 
against us ; and let me rather, therefore, endeavour on 
the present occasion to prevail on the Committee to 
consider this great question as becomes men who are 
charged with a most important duty, and the decision 
of questions on which our national honour and ovx 
national safety equally depend. The subject was 
argued the other night under two different supposi- 
tions. The first, that as war was in future not only 
highly improbable, but almost impossible, all our pre- 
parations against such a contingency were so many 
absurd and unjustifiable expenses — while another 
party, not venturing to go quite this length, only 
contend that our establishments are needlessly larm 
and extravagant, and entirely disproportioned to any 
danger we can reasonably apprehend. It would be a 
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waste of time to argne against the first class of objectors. 
I wish I could call them harmless and amiable vision- 
aries ; but I grieve to say that the public peace is more 
likely to be endang'ered by their mischievous disposition 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of other countries, 
and to make common cause with a revolutionary party, 
wherever it is to be found, than by any other peril 
now discernible in the political horizon. But I will now, 
Sir, endeavour to deal with more tangible realities ; and 
in reply to the objectors ag'ainst the mag-nitude of 
our preparations, I must ask whether they have ever 
read or heard of the commencement of the war with 
France, in 1793, when, after having in the preceding 
year reduced all our establishments to the lowest scale 
under the mistaken impression that war with that 
country was impossible, from their internal distractions 
and embarrassed finances, we suddenly found ourselves 
engaged in hostilities with an enemy much better pre- 
pared than ourselves; and it was not until after a 
yearns exertion, and an enormous loss of merchant 
ships and men (the French prisons being ftill of our 
best seamen), that with seventy-eight sail of the line 
in commission we were able to protect tolerably our 
coasts. Colonies, and commerce. Sir, it is only by 
reviewing past events and past dangers that we can 
form any safe and rational conjectures with respect to 
the ftiture ; and although I have seen too much of the 
miseries and calamities of war not to deprecate its re- 
currence from the very bottom of my heart, I cannot 
persuade myself that the present moment is one in 
which we should be justified in relaxing our prepara* 
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tionS; or abandoning* our defensive position. Let the 
Committee only cast its eyes at the events now 
occurring at the Cape^ from whence in a fit of parsi- 
monious economy we withdrew last year too large a 
proportion of its garrison^ informing the inhabitants 
at the same time that they must in future be prepai*ed 
to defend themselves } and having thus t^npted the 
Kaffirs to attempt another invasion, we are now hurry- 
ing out with breathless haste reinforcements— which 
must, after all, arrive too late to prevent dreadful 
losses and heavy expenses — and this we call economy ! 
Let us, therefore. Sir, examine calmly and CBrefoJly 
what our establishments really are, and what propor- 
tion they bear to those of other maritime Powers. 
France may be considered as possessing about 60 ships 
of the line, 57 fi*igates and 114 steamers. BusiHa has 
about an equal number of ships of the line, btit is in- 
ferior to France in frigates and steamers ; while the 
United States have 11 ships of the line, 16 frigates, 
and an increasing number of armed steamers, forming 
an aggregate force. of about 100 sail of the line, with a 
full proportion of smaller vessels of every description. 
I am very far from wishing to exaggerate, or anticipate 
danger unnecessarily; but we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that there exists, both in Europe and America, 
a strong party, envious of our prosperity, jealous of our 
naval strength, and but too ready to avail themselves 
of any favourable opportunity to injure the one, or 
impair the other. It is, therefore, the duty of this 
House to maintain in their full and undiminished 
efficiency those defensive preparations which in all 
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former times have been found not more than Sufficient 
for our protection. To weigh well the possibility of 
future coalition ag^ainst us ; to reflect that our actual 
amount of force is very much below our former estab- 
lishments ; and that in real truth France was stimulated 
to the extraordinary exertions made during* King" Louis 
Philippe's reign, not by any preparations of ours, but 
by the parsimony and apathy observable in our naval 
administrations, from the effects of which we have 
even now scarcely recovered. We were informed 
officially the other night that our whole strength of 
ships of the line had diminished to 60 ; and although 
the hon. Member for the West Eiding imagines that 
no fleet of thirty sail of the line will ever be again 
assembled, I can tell him that three fleets of this force 
will be necessary to oppose any such coalition as that 
which may very possibly be formed against us. Our 
whole force in activity is barely sufficient for the 
various services on which it is employed abroad ; and 
the reduction of 8000 seamen two years ago has, as I 
then predicted, broken up our home squadron, and 
deprived us almost entirely of those means of instruc- 
tion and exercise, as well as of defence on any sudden 
emergency, which Sir Robert Peel had most wisely 
provided. If the disposition of the French Govern- 
ment had been at all doubtful or suspicious when they 
brought a strong squadron to Cherbourg last year, we 
had no equal force at hand for our defence or protec- 
tion, and it very rarely occurs that we have even a 
single ship at home fully manned and disciplined. 
I hope. Sir, I may have shewn that our force afloat 
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is not too largfe ; and it therefore only remains for me 
to oflfer a few observations on our dock-yards, on which 
it has of late become the fashion to lavish every oppro- 
brious and disparaging epithet, without the slightest 
proof of misconduct or mismanag'ement. I heard an 
hon. Member the other day speaking of ^Hhe scandalous 
malversation in our arsenals/' as a fact universally 
admitted ; and if I had asked him for an explanation, 
he would probably have referred me to those news- 
papers which almost daily teem with unjust and in- 
jurious accusations against a class of meritorious and 
hardworking public servants, whose zeal and exertions 
deserve better treatment at the hands of their country- 
men. If anything to their disadvantage could have 
been elicited, it would have been infallibly discovered 
by the CJommittee on the Navy Estimates in 1848, 
who were sufficiently inclined to look with suspicion, 
at least, if not with disfavour, on our naval establish- 
ments, and readily received all accusations against 
them. But, Sir, it must be recollected that our dock- 
yards are under the . immediate supervision of , the 
Admiralty, acting in all cases on their express direc- 
tions; and therefore if mistakes are made, or im- 
necessary expense incurred, it would I think be only 
fail* to consider whether the blame may not rest else- 
where. Now, I am very far from saying that no 
mistakes have been made, or no expenses unnecessarily 
incurred ; but I am inclined to impute them rather to 
the too political character of our naval administration 
than to any other cause. We all know that our 
Admiralty changes with every Government, and fre- 
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quently oftener— to take the last ten years for an 
example. We have had five different First Lords 
during* that period, and the entire Board has been 
chang'ed three times, besides many partial removals ; 
and giving, as I sincerely do, fiiU credit to all these 
individuals for the most anxious desire to fulfil faith- 
fully a laborious and difficult duty, it is impossible 
not to see that these too frequent changes inevitably 
lead to much diversity of S3^stem, many expensive 
alterations, much doubt and hesitation in the prosecu- 
tion of important works, and many other minor incon- 
veniences which may be easily understood, but which 
I will not weary the House by recapitulating. 

It is to our system, therefore, and not to individuals, 
that blame is to be imputed } and I have not the least 
doubt that if a certain proportion of the members of 
the Board of Admiralty held their places during plea- 
sure, and were ineligible for seats in Parliament, the 
evils which are now felt from these too frequent 
changes would be very materially diminished ; and I 
take this opportunity of repeating a suggestion which 
I offered two years ago, with respect to the Surve3''or 
of the Navy, whose duties are of the highest im- 
portance, and who, instead of being placed, as at 
present, under the direction of one of the Junior 
Lords of the Admu-alty, and therefore liable (at least 
occasionally) to be thwarted and obstructed in the 
execution of his office, should, in my opinion, have 
a seat at the Board, and form a part of that per- 
manent establishment which I am now recommending* 
It was to remedy similar evils arising from the same 
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cause that Sir Robert Peel wisely determined to ap- 
point a naval officer (Sir T. Hastings) carefully se- 
lected for that purpose, as a permanent member of the 
Ordnance Board ; and the success of the experhnent 
fully justifies my recommendation for its extension. 
Our heaviest expenses are incurred in the construction 
and repairs of our navy ; and it is therefore of the 
highest importance to guard against those hasly 
or injudicious alterations which too often mark 
the commencement of a new Naval Administration, 
by providing a certain proportion of experienced and 
well-informed persons, who may be able to explain to 
their new (and perhaps too eager colleagues) the 
actual state of affairs, before any important change is 
commenced, or some plausible projectors are allowed 
to try their experiments at the public expense. It is 
impossible, in discussing this important subject, not 
to contrast our Military with our Naval Administra- 
tion, and to inquire why these two great services 
should be conducted on such totally different princi- 
ples. The one wholly irrespective (as an armed force 
should always be) of party or politics, and directed by 
the ablest professional men; while the other is ex- 
posed to every political vicissitude, liable to all those 
variations of opinion and conduct inseparable from 
frequent changes in its administrators, and presided 
over by any nobleman or gentleman who may happen 
to draw this prize in the lottery of politics, without the 
least previous knowledge or experience of naval affairs. 
"I confess, Sir, my wonder has always been, not that 
mistakes are frequently made, and dissatisfaction ex- 
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eited^but that a ^atdepartinentadmiiiiflteredcmsudi 
principles should have been so satisfactorily conducted 
as it has generally been; but this is no argument 
against improving our system^ and guarding against 
those evils which have hitherto existed. Sir, I dare 
say we shall hear from my hon. Friend the Member 
fc^ Montrose, or some of those gentlemen who think 
with him on these matters, a severe attack on the vast 
accumulation of stores in our arsenals, and recom* 
mendations to purchase these ^articles when they are 
wanted, instead of providing them beforehand. But 
the House will recollect that timber, hemp, and can- 
vas cannot bo obtained at a moment's notice. That 
oak, in particular, requires at least three years' sea- 
soning before it can be used without great danger of 
that rapid decay of which during the late war we had 
such lamentable proofs. That ships must have sails 
pi'epared for immediate use, as well as other parts of 
their equipment ; and with respect to hemp, as none 
is grown in this country, and our whole supply is de- 
rived from the Baltic, it may be suflScient to mention 
what actually occurred only last year, when all the 
contractors for this article (of whom there were several) 
having failed in their supplies, only 200 tons out of 
1000 could be procured m the whole London market 
to make up the deficiency. Perhaps the House may 
not be aware that France grows a sufficient quantity 
of hemp for all naval purposes, and is^ therefore, no 
longer dependent on a foreign supply. There is another 
misstatement which has been very generally circulated, 
but which I should hardly have thought worth noticing 
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if I had not observed that it has produced scmie im^ 
pression on persons unacquainted with naral affairs. 
I allude to an inquiry as to what has become of all the 
ships in our possession in 1815^ and why any new ones 
are now necessary ? To this question the short an- 
swer is, that the average duration of a ship (even with 
a repair equal to half its value) does not much exceed 
twenty-five years ; and, besides this, the changes 
which have been introduced, both in the size and ar- 
maments of ships of war since that period, would have 
rendered our navy very inferior to those of all other 
nations, if, from a mistaken economy, we had endea- 
voured to patch up our old ships instead of buildiug 
new ones. Sir, I have detained the Committee longer 
than I intended ; but I was anxious, while I endea-^ 
voured to contradict statements calculated to excite 
unfounded discontent and uneasiness, to offer some 
suggestions, which I think, if attended to, might place 
our Naval Administration on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing. It has been the evident object of many newspaper 
articles to represent our navy as in the worst possible 
state J and if these assertions are allowed to remain 
uncontradicted there is very great danger of their ob- 
taining at least a partial belief, and that the nation, 
formerly so proud of its fleets, and so jealous of their 
honour and superiority, may become disgusted and 
impatient of an expense which, it is led to believe, 
produces such unsatisfactory results. It is, therefore, 
with very sincere pleasure, I state my opinion, that the 
British Navy, speaking of it as a whole, was never in 
a better state of efficiency and preparation ; and, with 
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respect to that part of it which is kept in commjission 
and activity, especially our two squadrons in the 
Mediterranean and at Lisbon, all accounts concur in 
representing" them in the highest state of order and 
discipline, and that they only require more frequent 
and careful exercise at sea. The superiority of our 
new ships is becoming" every year more apparent; and 
I cannot here avoid expressing the gratitude so justly 
due to Sir W. Symonds, from his country as well as 
his profession, for the great improvements he was the 
first to introduce into our naval architecture, amidst a 
storm of obloquy and opposition rarely equalled in our 
naval annals. Sir, I will conclude by expressing my 
earnest hope that we may consider this important sub- 
ject calmly and carefully, and that we may not on this 
occasion, exhibit to the country a scene too often wit- 
nessed in private life, namely, that of a testy old 
gentleman, very rich, and very proud of an establish- 
ment which he expects to have kept up in the most 
perfect state of order and eflHiciency, but unfortunately 
afficted with chronic fits of imaginary poverty ; and 
when his wife, or his housekeeper, or his steward, 
comes to him for money to pay his weekly or monthly 
bills, he breaks out into the most absurd invectives 
against the waste and extravagance of his servants, 
and the carelessness or dishonesty of those who manage 
his affairs, and by thus disgusting or discouraging 
those who are serving him faithfully and honestly, 
runs a very great risk of falling into the hands of 
rogues, whose first object will naturally be to deceive 
and plunder him. 
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Admiral Bowles, in a subsequent part of the 
debate, replying to Mr. Trelawny, who objected to the 
grant for the new works at Keyham, said, that it 
was of the utmost importance that this addition to the 
dockyard at Devonport should be completed with as 
little delay as possible. That, even with all the 
exertions which could be used, it would be at least two 
years before a single steam-vessel can be repaired at 
that yard ; and when it was considered that this was 
the arsenal to which ships disabled in the Bay of Biscay, 
as well as on the coast of France and Ireland, would 
naturally resort for safety and repairs, it might easily 
be imagined what difficulties and delays would arise, 
if, at the commencement of war or armament, we 
found our frontier dockyard wholly unprovided with 
the means of speedily refitting a most important part 
of our Navy, and destitute of those preparations and 
appliances with which all the French arsenals on the 
opposite coast are now so amply furnished. It was 
therefore, in his opinion, the duty of Her Majesty's 
Government to proceed with these works with the 
least possible delay; and he had heard with much 
regret some expressions from the Fu^t Lord of the 
Admiralty which induced him to fear that that rig^ht 
hon. Gentleman was not sufficiently aware of the vital 
importance of this subject, or the fatal consequences 
which might arise from disregarding it. The Com- 
mittee of 1848 was, in his opinion, deeply responsible 
to the nation for the erroneous opinions expressed in 
their report on this question — a report made in direct 
opposition to the whole of. the evidence, and drawn up 
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by Gentlemen whose strong preconceived prejudices, 
and previous sentiments, rendered them very incom- 
petent judges of a great professional subject of this 
description. 



XIII. 

LETTER TO ADMIRAL DUNDAS 
ON STEAM GUARD SHIPS. 

London, August 27, 1847. 

My deab Dundas^ 

I HAVE lately ascertained with regret as well 
as alarm that the fitting of the Steam Guard ships for 
the defence of our naval arsenals is in a great degree 
suspended, and entertaining as I do a very strong and 
decided opinion on the extreme importance of this 
measure, and the fatal consequences which may arise 
from any disregard of those precautions which were 
adopted by the late Government after very careful 
consideration, and a full examination of all the locali- 
ties by the most experienced officers, I cannot refrain 
from communicating to you the following observations 
on the subject. 

There was every reason to believe that if hostilities 
had commenced (as was at one moment by no means 
improbable) in the autumn of 1844, the French Go- 
vernment intended to concentrate its entire steam navy 
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suddenly at Cherbourg^ and having embarked there a 
sufficient land force^ to have attempted by rapid at- 
tacks; the destruction of some of our naval arsenals ; 
and we were at that time so completely unprepared^ 
both by land and sea^ that I can have no hesitation in 
saying that their success would have been extremely 
probable. 

A strong sense of the danger from which we most 
fortunately escaped, induced the Government to re- 
consider shortly afterwards our whole defensive system ; 
and you are of course fuUy aware of the proceedings 
and report of the Commission appointed for this pur- 
pose, and particularly of their recommendation of that 
measure to which I am now referring, namely, the 
fitting, with all practicable expedition, a sufficient 
number of old ships of the line and frigates, heavily 
armed, lightly rigged, and propelled by steam as well 
as sails, for the especial purpose of having always in 
perfect readiness at each port a local force so formid- 
able, so moveable under all ordinary circumstances of 
wind and weather, and so easily manned and managed 
from our resources on the spot, that any attack, how- 
ever sudden, might be met with perfect confidence, 
because no fleet of steam vessels would venture to land 
troops, or to continue any offensive operation, in the 
presence of a squadron so much superior in force, and 
receiving hourly reinforcements. 

I will not unnecessarily lengthen this letter by any 
attempt to shew how peculiarly applicable this mode 
of defence is to all our principal arsenals, as well as to 
those parts of the adjoining coasts and landing places. 
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which would most naturally be selected by an invading* 
enemy. 

Sheerness, the entrance of the Thames, the Downs^ 
the coast east and west of Portsmouth including the 
Isle of Wight, the immediate vicinity of Portsmouth, 
fi'om the Yealm to Lboe, and Milford Haven, are all 
easily susceptible of defence in this way, although far 
too extensive for any regular fortifications ; and I need 
not tell you that when the late Government quitted 
office all the arrangements for completing this great 
measure were in such a state of forwardness, that 
these ships ought to have been ready for service this 
year. 

I have heard no valid objection ever urged against 
the principle of the plan in question, and the few criti- 
cisms on its details are I think very easily answered. , 

It has been said these ships will be slower than other 
steamers ; but if the Blenheim has gone seven knots 
under steam, and the Amphion more, it is quite clear 
that their speed will be sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses nowy and improvements may be made hereafter. 

It is also objected, I hear, that they stow but little 
water or provisions ; but they are intended for most 
especial home service^ and one object always kept in 
view was to prevent any future Administration from 
diverting them from their contemplated purpose, and 
thus again exposing the country to the danger from 
which we were endeavouring" to guard it. 

The smallness of their masts, &c. has been, I find, 
censured, but the great object is to secure their being 
easily and safely managed by such crews as could be 

T 
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hastily got tog'ether on any sudden emergency, and 
this would be entirely defeated if they were heavily 
rigged. 

I am fully convinced that whenever any rupture 
takes place between France and ourselves, the Govern- 
ment of that country will endeavour to strike some 
sudden and severe blow, wherever we may appear to 
them most vulnerable, and awful will be the responsi- 
bility of those who may then be found guilty of any 
negligence or want of preparation. 

Let me, therefore, very earnestly entreat you to re- 
consider this subject most seriously — to believe that 
your predecessors in office did not adopt the sug- 
gestions of the Commission rashly or inconsiderately, 
and that all delays in a matter of this vital importance 
are doubly dangerous. 

Believe me, ever truly yours, 

Wm. Bowles. 



''Blenheim,'' Sheemess, 25th October, 1847. 

Deab Admiral, 

The few enclosed particulars of the result of 
the trial of the first Steam Guard-ship I considered 
would be of interest to you, and have therefore troubled 
you with them. And believe me, 

Dear Admiral, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 

HoBATio P. Austin. 

Rear-Admiral W. Bowles, C.B. 
&c. &c. &c. 
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Partmilars of the performance and capabilities of the 
( '^^Blenheim^^ as shown durin^g a local cruize between 

the 8th and 15th of October^ 1847, when fully 

equipped and stored for coast service. 

Total distance run, 222 miles. 

Number of hours under steam, 60|. 

The total expenditure of fuel, by the most careful 
measurement, has been 84|- tons, being* at the rate of 
36 tons per 24 hours. 

The maximum speed obtained with ^ng-ines alone, in 
a royal breeze, free, the engines making* 42 strokes, 
and the barometer 23 J, was 6i^ knots. 

The maximum speed obtained with eng^ines alone 
in a moderate royal breeze, ahead, 6^-^ knots. 

The maximum speed obtained with engines and sail, 
in a single reef topsail and topg-allant breeze, abeam, 
the engines making* 46 strokes and the barometer 24^, 
8i^ knots. 

The maximum speed obtained with sail alone, under 
the same circumstances, 4A knots. 

The maximum speed obtained with engines and fore 
and aft sails, in a moderate royal breeze, close-hauled, 
6^ knots. 

The maximum speed obtained with fore and aft sails 
alone, under the same circumstances, 1 A knots. 

The mean time occupied turning* a whole circle 
ahead, 1^ minutes. 

Ditto, astern, 9 minutes. 

In reversing engines from ftiU speed, 1| minutes. 

t2 
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Time elapsed from engines beings ordered to be re- 
versed, until ship went astern, 2 minutes. 

Time occupied in raising steam from cold fresh water, 
temperature 66*, Ih. 16m. 

From cold salt ditto, temperature 62**, Ih. 16m. 
In raising steam when fires were banked up : 
From salt water, temperature 140% 46 minutes. 
In raising propeller : 

Maximum, 26 minutes. 
Minimum, 16 ditto. 
In lowering propeller : 

Maximum, 8 minutes. 
Minimum, 5^ ditto. 
Time occupied in lowering frmnel, 10|^ minutes. 
In raising ditto, 8 minutes. 
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XIV. 
LISBON SQUADRON. 



A RETURN of the Number of Days the Squadron 
at Lisbon, under the Command of Commodore 
Martin^ has been at SEA^for thejmrposes of In- 
struction and Exercise in Naval Evolutions^ during 
the Years 1850 and 1851, distinguishing the Two 
YearSy and the names of the Ships so exercised. 

GoMMOBOBE MATiTiy took Command of the Squadron at Lisbon 
on the 24th January, 1850. With respect to the remainder of that 
Tear, the Squadron were at Sea together 98 days, although some 
of the Ships were occasionally detached for Experimental Trials, 
to communicate with Lisbon, and for other duties. The bulk of 
the Squadron were together. 





Nnmberof 

Days 
attached to 


Number of Days at Sea in | 


Number of 
Daya 




1860. 1 


1851. ^ 1 


SHIPS' NAMES. 










attached to 


/ 




With the 


Without 


With the 


Without 


the Sqnadron 




in 1850. 


Squadron.' 


the 
Squadron. 


Squadron. 


the 
Squadron. 


in 1861. 








* 




♦ 




Prince Eegent . 


341 


98 




13 


15 


221 


Hogue . . . 


146 


33 




. . 


9 


185 


Indefatigable. . 


119 


45 




22 


10 


87 


Leander . • . 


341 


9 




32 


18 


365 


Phaeton . . . 


250 


71 




22 


21 


209 


Arethusa • . . 


280 


66 




35 


37 


365 


Arrogant . . . 


327 


88 


25 


6 


20 


218 


Thetis. . . . 


141 


45 










Encounter • . 


308 


47 


48 


• • 


28 


251 


Conflict . . , 


171 


33 


9 









Dauntless • . 


61 


22 


• • 


22 


16 


247 


Eetribution . 


18 


, , 


, , 


19 


. • 


78 


Terrible 


83 


33 


— 









Most of the Ships that were at sea without the Squadron are 
not present ; I have therefore no means of ascertaining the per- 
fect correctness of the figures in the columns marked *, although 
I believe them to be correct. 

W. F. Mabtzn, Commodore. 



AN ESSAY 



ON 



NAVAL OPERATIONS. 



BY 



EEAE-ADMIEAL BOWLES, C.B. 



introduction- 



It has not been without much doubt and hesitation 
that I have resolved oil laying' this little Essay on 
Naval Operations before my brother Officers. 

I am well aware that there are no particular circum- 
stances in my own professional careeer, which entitle 
my opinions on this subject to any special regard or 
attention ; and if I had presumed to bring forward any 
new notions or theories of my own, I should have enter- 
tained very faint hopes of a favourable reception : but 
my sole object has been to attract the notice of the 
rising generation to those principles, those maxims, and 
that line of conduct which can only be learned and 
drawn from a careful and diligent study of the history 
, and achievements of the greatest naval commander this 
country has ever produced, and to prove that, in every 
instance, his glorious and unprecedented successes are to 
, be attributed not to mere daring courage, and enterprise, 
but to the skill and science with which all his operations 
were conducted, and every probable occurrence foreseen 
and provided for. 

Thirty years of peace have silently swept away almost 
the whole generation of those who held any superior 
commands during** the late war, and that to which I 
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myself belong is so rapidly following, that it qannot 
be much longer relied on for active service. 

I have therefore thought, that, in the absence (as 
far as I am aware) of any similiar publication, I might 
perform a useful service to my country and my pro- 
fession, by endeavouring to fix the attention of those 
who will hereafter command our fleets, on those great 
principles of naval as well as military warfare, by a 
strict adherence to which alone, can confidence be 
commanded^ and success secured. Although it ap- 
peared unnecessary in an Essay of this description, to 
dwell on those manoeuvres and formations which more 
properly belong to the exercise and drill of a fleet, I 
am most anxious it should not be thought that I under- 
value them, or that I am not fully aware of their 
importance. On the contrary, nobody can more 
earnestly urge the utmost attention to all those evolu- 
tions which a fleet must be prepared to perform with 
rapidity and precision in the presence of an enemy ; and 
these remarks apply not only to the change from line 
to column, and vice versd^ but even more particularly 
to the more difficult manoeuvre of tacking together,, 
and af^rwards correctly reforming the line of battle 
or sailing, at the shortest notice. 



ESSAY. 



The long' period already elapsed^ during which little 
or no attention has been bestowed on naval evolutions 
or manoeuvres^ and scarcely a single squadron as- 
sembled to practise even the commonest exercises^ 
appears to call for the most serious consideration 
of all those who are to serve in our fleets, and more 
especially of those who are likely to command them, 
and demands that while there is still time for reflection 
and discussion, some general principles should be laid 
down and agi*eed on as a basis on which a new and im- 
proved system of naval tactics may be formed. 

It is to our negligence of this important considera- 
tion, and the discordant ideas which have formerly 
prevailed on the subject, that most of our indecisive 
and ill-fought actions at the commencement of hostilities 
may be attributed 3 and if we review oiir naval history 
during the period of the American war, when our fleets 
and those of the French were flrequently opposed to 
each other, on nearly equal terms, nothing* can be 
more lamentably remarkable than the want of skill 
with which our engag^ements were conducted) and the 
apparent absence of any fixed principle in the minds 
of our commanders. 
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Instead of keeping their ships closely arrangfed^ 
and endeavouring hy some sudden and unexpected 
manoeuvre to attack and overwhelm a part of the 
enemjr^s force, whenever a favourable opportunity pre- 
sented itself— (and such favourable opportunities did 
very frequently present themselves) — ^the practice seems 
to have been, to commence an engagement without any 
reg-ard for regularity or arrangements for mutual sup- 
port ; and the natural consequences usually followed, 
namely, that a portion of the British fleet having been 
severely handled, and disabled before the rest could 
come up, the French contenting themselves With this 
advantage, increased their distance as the evening 
approached, and thus terminated an indecisive and in- 
glorious action, by which our fleets were frequently 
so crippled and injured as to be obliged either to return 
into port to refit— thus abandoning the field of opera- 
tions to the enemy — or to destroy those disabled ships 
which could neither be left behind nor brought oflT. 

I will not on this occasion go into minute details ; 
but every observant reader of our naval history during 
the period to which I refer, from 1778 to 1782, com- 
mencing with the first engagement between Keppell 
and D'Orvilliers, and following the most authentic 
accounts of the subsequent actions fought under the 
command of Rodney, Byron, Arbuthnot, Graves, 
Hughes, &c. cannot fail, I think, to consent to the cor- 
rectness of the opinions I have advanced. 

It w^s reserved for the brilliant and expanded mind 
of Nelson, ^^ whose extraordinary genius inspired ideas 
superior to those of the common race of men,'^ to 
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discover the applicability of military principles to 
naval operations -to form his fleet into columns of 
attack— to establish as fixed rules, that '' the order of 
sailing was to he the order of battle^^ and that ^^ the 
whole feet was to act as one ship /' — thus avoiding' at 
the same time the two great errors of all his prede- 
cessors—endeavouring to engage the enemy in a long' 
and unmanageable line, which often was not formed 
until after some hours of time had been lost, and which 
when formed; it was almost impossible to bring into 
action with any powerftil or simultaneous effect — and 
producing, indeed rendering- almost inevitable, those 
partial and isolated combats of single ships or divisions 
which usually terminated (as I have already remarked) 
in indecisive and inglorious engagements. 

No one can, I think, fail to remark, that from the 
earliest period of Nelson's career in command of a 
. division (the action off* Cape St. Vincent,) he never 
failed to perceive and seize the happy moment for 
attacking the enemy. If the fleet had (according* to 
Sir John Jervis's original intention) tacked in succes- 
sion, after passing between the Spanish divisions, the 
latter would have reunited to leeward before our man- 
oeuvre was performed ; and it was only by the instant 
wearing of the ^^ Captain'' and ^^Culloden," followed 
by the ^^ Excellent," that the weathermost ships of the 
enemy (which had already bore up and made sail) 
were stopped, cut off, overwhelmed, and taken. 

All the arrang^ements made by Nelson on his taking* 
tho command of the fleet destined to pursue the 
French expedition gainst Malta and Egypt, are 
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equally instructive and remarkable. In the event of 
meeting the enemy at sea, one-third of the British 
ships would have attacked and destroyed the convoy, 
while the remainder eng'ag'ed the ships of war ; and 
althoug'h these expectations were not realized, the 
application of the same principle evidently led to the 
skilful and admirable plan of attack on the French 
fleet in Aboukir Bay, and to a victory more complete 
and glorious than any one which had previously 
adorned our naval annals, — but which was grained, not 
by a mere headlong or irregular attack, but by those 
scientific and seamen-like arrangements which brought 
almost the whole of his own force at once into action, 
against about one-half of the French, anchoring each 
ship by the stem, and thus securing, at the same time, 
their own exact position, and avoiding the danger of 
rounding to under the enemy^s fire, from which, under 
such circumstances, they must have suffered severely. 

The two first ships attacked were completely dis- 
masted within a quarter of an hour, and the whole of 
their van was in our possession, or destroyed, before 
midnight. 

All his subsequent operations bore the impress of 
the same master mind. The battle of Copenhagen, 
with all its previous arrangements, and the extra- 
ordinary combination of courage, seamanship, and 
calmness displayed under the most difficult and trying 
circumstances, should be often and deeply studied 
by every officer who aspires to imitate this illustrious 
chief, and his whole remaining career, both while 
in command in the Mediterranean, and, subsequently. 
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when pursuing the enemy^s fleet to and from the 
West Indies, cannot be too highly extolled or admired. 

And let not those who thus follow step by step this 
bright and brilliant track to its mournful, but still more 
glorious termination at Trafalgar, forget to remark, 
that it was by an unvarying course of kindness and 
consideration for those under his command — by an 
open and unreserved communication with them-^and 
by frequently explaining to them all his plans and in- 
tentions, that he uniformly gained their wannest 
attachment, as well as their unbounded confidence and 
support, that no backwardness was ever imputed to 
any oflScer in actions fought under his command, but 
that his ideas having been thoroughly comprehended 
and approved by all, were carried into execution by all 
with a degree of enthusiasm and determination of which 
our naval history furnishes few former examples : and 
be it always remembered that the battle of Trafalgar 
was fought with such perfect skill and science, that 
before the commencement of the engagement our im- 
mortal commander had foreseen, and calculated, the 
final result with an almost mathematical precision. 

We have now, however, arrived at a new era in 
which steam will, in future, enable naval commanders 
to conduct their operations and manoeuvres on prin- 
ciples still more purely military and scientific. Pos- 
sessing a portion of their force beyond the influence of 
wind and weather, they will have it in their power to 
attack and harass a retreating enemy, or to oppose 
and check an advancing foe, in a manner hitherto un- 
known in naval operations; and it is to the mode and 
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principles on which such operations should hereafter 
be conducted, that I purpose to devote my remaining- 
observations. 

In an Essay of this nature it appears almost un- 
necessary to dwell on those preliminary formations and 
manoeuvres which hostile fleets approaching each other 
were formerly accustomed to waste so much time in 
performing. 

I presume that Nelson's principle of engaging* the 
enemy with the least possible delay, will be universally 
followed ; but we must not content ourselves with being 
mere servile imitators of our illustrious chief, but strive 
earnestly and imremittingly to catch a spark of his 
inspiration, and to comprehend his motives, while we 
attempt to follow his glorious example. 

I may, perhaps, be able to illustrate my own ideas 
on this subject more clearly by sketching the line of 
conduct which he would have recommended to ani 
officer assuming, at the commencement of a war^ the 
command of a fleet, which we may suppose to consist 
of twenty-five sail of the line, with the usual propor- 
tion of flrigates and steam-vessels. As the order of 
sailing will always be the order of battle, his fleet 
would be arranged in two lines of nearly equal 
numbers, with a strong reserve, consisting- of five or 
six of his best and fastest two-deckers, all the ing^ates 
not wanted for repeaters, and all the steam-vessels* 

In the event of falling in with his enemy in equal 
force, he would very soon ascertain whether there was 
any intention of meeting him in battle, or of avoiding* 
an engagement; and in the present temper of the 
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Frenc^h navy (more especially if commanded by iA 
young and daring officer); I should be by no means 
surprised to see tbgn^ prepare for an immediate and 
desperate attack, very probably in two columns, in 
imitation of Lord NeJsoi;i, 

In this case, which of course stipposea the enemy to 
be to windward, and coming* down, the heads of his 
advancing" columns should be engaged at two or three 
miles {or even a greateif distan0e, if the breeze was 
fresh and steady) from tlw main body of the fleet, by 
the Reserve, formed in close line of battle, until the 
enemy approached within half a n^ile, when the whole 
should bear up together, and continue a constant fire 
on their leadi^g ships, until, on arriving within about 
a mile of the main body of the fleet) which by this time 
would be formed in a compact line, the Reserve would 
haul either towards the van or the rear, as might be 
directed, and remain in observation Until the exact 
point of the enemy's intended attack being, seen, the 
movements necessary to defeat it would readily present 
themselves. It njay safely bd presumed^ that the 
^nemy would have suffered very severely by tbe fire of 
the Reserve »o posted to receive himj tokd that liis 
leading ships, if they persevered in theuf attack, would 
come into action disabled and discojirj^g^, while their 
first assailants would probably have received little or 
no damage, and remain in perfec* readiness for another 
and more decisive attack* 

If,, on the other hand, his opponent should avoid an 
engagement, the Commander-in-dhiefs line of conduct 
will obviously be a more siinple bnej but he should^ 

u 
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: nevertheless^ be carefiil lliat no attack on the enemj'^s 
rear be made without a sufficient force at hand to 
support it^ and that single ships did not run the risk of 
being' disabled by getting under the fire of the enemy's 
line^ without any adequate object. A reference to the 
history of former naval engagements will shew how 
severely we often sufiered from rash and irr^ular 
attempts. of this description^ bravely but unskilfully 
made^ and the danger of these useless and unnecessary 
displays of personal courage cannot be too strongly 
insisted on« 

Our officers should always bear in mind the golden 
rule — ^^that the whole fleet is to act as one ship;'' and 
this invaluable maxim, once deeply impressed on their 
recollections^ will equally restrain or stimulate their 
exertions^ as the circumstances of the moment may 
require. . 

I will suppose a third case I— Lord Nelson always 
isaw the possibility of applying to naval strategy the 
military system of a false attack to deceive: the enemy 
as to the real intention of his opponent ; and amongst 
his orders, one will be found containing a sketch of his 
intentions for practising a feint of this Ignd in bearing 
down to the attack. We will imagine the British fleet 
to windward, and the enemy formed in line to leeward 
to receive them. I should propose . coming down on 
them in a line abreast, with an apparent intention of 
every ship engaging its opponent, and then while still 
out of gun-shot, forming rapidly two columns for the 
attack of the centre and the rear ; the reserve, which 
had to that moment threatened the van, becoming a 
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third column, but remaining in observation until tllfl 
movements of the enemy's unengag-ed ships decided its 
further operations. If they tacked or wore, the reserve 
would in either case place itself between them and thd 
ships eng-ag-ed, and thus prevent them from assisting 
their friends, or molesting* any of ours which might be 
disabled or separated, until the result of the grand 
attack was clearly ascertained, and further measures, 
directed by the Commander-inrChief. 

If, on the other hand^ the fleet was formed to re-»^ 
deive an enemy coming up astern on the same tack^ 
the reserve would reinforce the rear, and by the supe- 
rior weight of fire thus brought to bear on the ships r 
advancing, some important advantage might reasonably - 
be anticipated. . , , ^ 

In short, on these and every other similar occasion j 
my object is to impress on the minds of all those who 
may honour these remarks with any . attention,' the 
absolute necessity of acting in strict conformity to the . 
most approved military principles, which are equally 
applicable to fleets and armies^ and which cannot be i: 
materially deviated from except at the risk of 4isastei* 
and defeat. . i , . 

Can any one doubt, after carefully axamining the 
most authentic accounts of the many indecisive and 
unsuccessfuV naval engagements fought between 1778 
and 1783, that if our Commanders had kept their 
ships together in a collected and manageable body, 
and manoeuvred skilfully to gain an advantageous 
position for attacking before they commenced an ei^-r 

V 2 
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gBgementj that tte result of these actions would have 
been very different ? Our misfortunes were clearly 
imputable much more to our own imperfect and unscienr 
tific system than to any particular skill or courage in 
our opponents^ who always stood to a certain degree 
in awe of us^ and never followed up their advantages 
with vigour or enterprise. 

The greatest error a Commander can commit^ is to 
bring his fleet under the enemy's fire before the 
moment has arrived for making his decisive attack. 
If he is manoeuvring to gain the wind, he may do «o 
without coming into contact with his opponents during 
the operation, and all history and experience proves^ 
that no naval engagement has beeii decisive or suc- 
cessful which was commenced when the fleets were 
crossing on opposite tacks, because some ships were 
inevitably disabled, and as they could neither be 
abandoned, or speedily refitted, delay and confusion 
followed, the action was not renewed, and the French 
claimed the victory. 

Having thus shortly sketched the mode of opera- 
tion under the most probable contingencies, it appears 
scarcely necessary to lengthen this Essay by suggea- 
tions with respect to circumstances less likely ta 
occur. If my readers comprehend and assent to the 
great principles I have endeavoured to establish, their 
own reflections will readily fiimish them with those 
ideas and resources, which more varied and difiicult 
occurrences may frequently demand, — bearing only 
constantly in mind, that the fundamental rules of war 
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are unchangeable and invariable, and alike applicable 
to every operation, however simple and however com- 
plicated. 

Perhaps it may be thought that an essay of this 
description is incomplete, if it does not contain some 
observations on the subject of the proper employ- 
ment of steam-vessels in great naval operations ; and 
I will therefore add a few brief remarks on this im- 
portant point. 

It has been said, and very truly, that steam vessels 
will be to a fleet what cavalry and light artillery are 
to an army; and it is therefore obvious, that they 
should be handled and used in the same manner. A 
skilful general will never bring these important arms 
into action rashly or indiscreetly j and it may be hoped 
that our naval officers will carefully adopt a similar 
rule of conduct. It is evident, that although they 
may be speedily pushed into action, and a great deal 
of useless cannonading ensue, they can never, unsup- 
ported (unless under very peculiar circumstances), 
make any serious impression on the enemy's line; 
while, on the other hand, they may themselves receive 
so much injury in a premature engagement of this de- 
scription, as to be rendered partially unserviceable 
before that period of the battle arrives when they 
might be employed with the most decisive advantage^ 
and for which every good officer will endeavour to re- 
serve them, fresh and entire. 

I shall conclude as I began, by earnestly entreating 
all those who may read these remarks with any 
interest or attention, to peruse with much more cara 
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and assiduity, the history of that g^reat Commander 
whose ideas and principles I have, however imperfectly, 
endeavoured to illustrate, — availing themselves at the 
same time of the many other most valuable works of 
naval biography which now place so clearly before 
our 63-68 the professional career of Anson, Rodney, 
Howe, St. Vincent, Collingwood, Saumarez, Exmouth, 
and many other distinguished officers, from whose ex^ 
ample and sentiments so iguch useful information may 
be gained* 
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REAR-ADMIRAL BOWLES, M.P. 



tonchn^ Oct. 26^A, 1849. 

My DEAR Sib, 

As your naitie la on the back of the Bill to 
which the accompanying' sugg-estions refer, and as the 
question is one so intimately connected with our Naval 
interests, you will> I hope, excuse my troubling' you 
with them in the first instance; and if the matter is 
not in your hands, you will perhaps have the kindness 
to forward them to Mn Labouchere, to whom I 
intimated my intention of ofiering* some remarks on 
this subject during the recess. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 

W. Bowles. 

taie Bight Hon. Sir F. T. Baring, Bt., 
&c* &c. &c» 



SU0GE8TI0NS for the extension and further 
amendment of the Bill for improving the condition 
of Masters^ Mates, and Seamen in the Merchant 
Service. 



There can be no doubt of the beneficial results 
to which we may confidently look forward in a few 
years after this law has come into operation^ and 
when under its provisions a superior class of men, 
well educated and qualified for their situations, shall 
be established in the command of our Mercantile 
Marina, 

It is equally certain that its enactments will pro- 
tect our Merchant Seamen from many abuses and 
impositions which now weigh heavily upon them ; but 
there are still two very material points which have 
been almost entirely overlooked, and which, if not 
duly attended to, will after all render this measure 
much less useful and effective than it would otherwise 
be. 

These are. First, the necessity for the promulga- 
tion of a distinct and simple code of offences and 
punishments at sea, following as nearly as the dif* 
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ference of circumstances will admits the langfuage and 
arrangements of the Act of Parliament under which 
the Royal Navy has so long heen governed^ and its 
order and discipline so successfully maintained and 
preserved; and^ Secondly, the formation of such 
tribunals in Foreign ports as may take cognizance of^ 
and, if possible, finally arrange and decide, all 
ofiences committed on the outward passage, or 
during the time of the ships remaining in such foreign 
port. 

With respect to the first point, it will be neces- 
sary to examine carefiilly, with a view to their con- 
solidation into one Act, all the statutes which relate 
to the subject, and which are at present very im- 
perfectly known to those whom they most nearly 
concern. It is obviously impossible to maintain 
any rational discipline or subordination, except both 
those who command and those who are to obey^ 
clearly comprehend their respective powers and duties ; 
and a great proportion of the complaints as well as 
irregularities in our Merchant Service may be at- 
tributed to the absence of such a code as that which 
I now propose to establish, and which (like our 
Articles of War in the Royal Navy) should be hung 
up in some public part of every merchant ship, and 
always accessible to every one wishing to peruse it. 

We have already compressed our Criminal Code 
within the space of a small octavo volume; there 
can surely be very little difficulty in following the 
same course with respect to the various Acts of 
Parliament scattered throughout our Statute Books 
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which relate to our Merchant Navy; and ofFencefi^ 
and their penalties being* thus clearly defined^ it 
would only remain to provide for that more speedy 
and certain inquiry and decision which forms so im- 
portant a feature in our modern jurisprudence. 

Grave and heavy crimes must of course be reserved 
for our National Courts, but lighter and smaller 
offences might be at once investigated and disposed 
of by establishing' such tribunals in foreign ports as 
I am now about to propose, and which I believe when 
placed under proper regulations (and made reciprocal 
if it was so desired), no other nation would object to* 

All those who have read With any attention those 
reports from our Gonffuls abroad on the present 
character of the British commercial marine, which 
are contained in the papers presented last year to 
Parliament, will see that I reconimend nothing* which 
these g'entlemen do not almost unanimously state to 
be absolutely necessary, and without which their bea* 
efforts can be of very little avail- The powers I would 
confide to them are already possessed by the Consuls 
of almost every other maritime nation, and it is to our 
defective regulations in this respect, and to the absence 
of a sufficient authority and control over our mercan^ 
tile navy in foreign ports, that most of the irregulari- 
ties and discreditable occurrences so fully detailed in 
these reports are attributable. 

I would suggest therefore that on the arrival of 
all British merchant ships at their foreign port of 
destination, they should as soon afterwards as possible 
be visited by the Consul or Vice-Consul, or in their 
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absence by some Officer of the Royal Navj^^ whose 
ship may be lyin^ at the port in question^ and the 
papers being produced and verified, the crew should 
be mustered, the ship's log-book examined, the list of 
fines and other punishments indicted during* the 
voyage pubhcly read, and if complaints or appeals 
against the justice or legality of such punishments be 
made, it shall be the duty of the Consul, or in his 
absence of any commanding Officer of Her Majesty's 
ships who may be present, to fix a time and place 
for the inquiry into the said appeal and complaint, 
and forming a court of not less than three personsy 
proceed to investigate and summarily determine the 
case brought before them, keeping a record of their 
proceedings, inserting in the ship's log-book any. 
increase or remission of fine or other punishments, 
and in all important and aggravated cases, especially 
where either the masters or mates may have mis-» 
conducted thenaselves, reporting the particulars to the 
Board of Trade for the purpose of the investigation 
directed in clause 20 of this Act^r* 
. I would further suggest that every n^rchant ship 
before clearing out for return to England shall be 
again visited by some of the before named authorities, 
the crew mustered, the absence of every individual 
satisfactorily accounted for,t and all complaints up 
to the day of departure inquired into and decided on — » 

* All these suggestions were subsequently adopted. 

t This precaution is particularly necessary to prevent the tea 
common practice of leaving men behind wilfully at fore^ portsy 
t^at their wages may become forfeited as deserters. 
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recording' the proceedings in the log-book as before 
directed. 

These proceedings will have a tendency to preserve 
a constant check over both superiors and inferiors, 
to deter the Commanders from inflicting any unjust 
or excessive punishments, and to prove to the seamen 
that the superintending power of their Government 
was always at hand as well for their protection, when 
necessary, as for the preservation of order and dis- 
cipline. 

Perhaps the proposed tribunal (which would be a 
kind of Petty Sessions), might advantageously consist 
partly of Naval officers, and partly civilians; but as 
the Consuls at foreign ports are subordinate in autho- 
rity to the Commanders. of Her Majesty^s ships, it 
would be necessary to define then* respective powers 
in these cases very carefully, to prevent disputes or 
collisions* 

If these suggestions should be thought worthy of 
attention, a commission might be formed to frame the 
Code in question, consisting of one or more officers 
of the Royal Navy, who have commanded on foreign 
stations, two Masters of experience and good character 
in the Merchant Service, and the Solicitor of the 
Admu*alty, or some other competent legal adviser^ 
and the same persons, with the assistance of any of 
Her Majesty's Consuls nOw in lEngland, might dra\^ 
up the regulations and form of proceeding for hearing 
and determining all complaints, and offences com- 
mitted by British merchant seamen on the High Seas 
or in foreign ports, which the Act of Parliament 
placed under their jurisdiction. 
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I will only add, that having" served nearly five 
j'ears in South America at a period when no recog*. 
nized Consular authorities existed in that country, 
and all the duties devolved on the Naval Officer in 
command, I do not speak without some considerable 
experience on the subject I am now discussing*, and 
I am able to corroborate by my own testimony all 
the more important facts contained in the various 
reports submitted to Parliament last year, and to 
which I have already referred. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that the improvements 
now contemplated did not precede (or at least ac- 
company) the repeal of the Navig'ation Laws ; and 
that our commercial marine should not have been 
more carefully prepared for the great struggle for 
superiority in which it is now involved with rivals, 
who, during" the last thirty years, have been rapidly 
advancing in experience and arrangement; but these 
reflections come too late to be useful, and I will con- 
clude by expressing my earnest hope that the time 
already lost may warn us of the dangers of further 
delay, 

W. B. 



THE END. 
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Extract from the Quarteblt Review, No. LXXIT, 

<< We have been more highly g^ratified and instructed than we eould possiblj 
have expected by the perusal of the history and letters of this noble and gallant 
officer, whose name, except on one memorable occasion, has never attracted a 
prominent share of notice among those which belonged to the public characters 
of his day ; and yet his services were of the most important nature, and most 
ably conducted, at a crisis, too, big with danger, not to England alone, but to 
all civilized Europe : but the field of action in which he was chiefly engaged y 
though extensive, was at a distance from home. * • * We once more thank 
the Editor for his highly-important and very valuable work. It is one which 
will occupy a permanent place in the English library. • • ♦ The portrait 
of one I^glish worthy more is now secured to posterity." 



Extract from the Edinburgh Review, No. XCIV, 

" We do not Imow when we have met with so delightful a book as this, or 
one with which we are so well pleased with ourselves for being delighted. Its 
attraction consists almost entirely in its moral beauty ; and it has the rare merit 
of filling us with the deepest admiration for heroism, without suborning our 
judgments into any approbation of the vices and weaknesses with which poor 
mortal heroism is so often accompanied.*' 
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